LIBRARY REGULATIONS. 
The Library shall be opened for the delivery of Books, on 
Saturday of each week from 4 till 9 P. M. 
One Book or set (not exceeding three volumes) of a duo- 
decimo or less size, may be taken and detained two weeks; 
if an octavo, one may be taken and detained three weeks if 
a folio or quarto, one, and may be kept four weeks, and no 
 longer, under a penalty of ten cents per week for each book so  
detained. 
All Reviews, Pamphlets and Magazines to be returned in 
one week under a like penalty. 
If any member lose or materially injure a Book, he shall 
 furnish another copy of equal value, in good condition, and of 
the same or a later edition and if the Book so lost or injured 
be part of a set, he shall replace or pay for the entire set, and 
may receive the remaining volumes as his property. 
All books to be returned to the Library on the Saturday 
preceding the last Saturday in September and remain until 
 fter the annual meeting ar.d any member neglecting so to 
do shall pay a fine of one dollar. 
No member shall remove a Book from the Library, without 
the permission of the Librarian. 
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sun was going doxn behind Santa Deca (the 
hill of the Ten Saints, in Corfu), and the peaks 
of the Pindus mountains glowed with rosy 
hues, in the light shed upon the silver snows. 
Groups of wild ducks, in sixes and sevens, 
were continually passing overhead to their 
evening feeding grounds; the Albanian fishing 
boats were moving out of the bay, vith 
supplies for the market at Corfu ; and Pietro, 
in the dingey again, took the opportunity to 
make a purchase of fish, this time, for our 
dinner. Silvertop sat down, and mused with 
himself on the day ;--shooting, and yet no 
keepers, no preserves, no game-laws, streams 
to ford, holes to tumble into, and a health 
officer dogging one's heels. 
By way of finale, a huge eagle came sail- 
ing by. Silvertop discharged his last barrel 
at him; but, except a shake of the fea- 
thers, and an extra flap of the wings, the 
eagle took no notice of the insult; ve were 
then partly rowed and partly punted through 
the shallows to the Scowler. Fifteen couple 
of snipe, twenty of woodcocks, and eight brace 
of et-ceteras, were the spoil we counted. 
Once on board the yacht, a change of apparel 
was quickly effccted; and. as we sat down to 
a snug dinner in the cabin, the rattling of the 
chain told us that the anchor was up, and 
the yacht sped on her return voyage to 
Corfu. The night deepened quickly around 
us; and when, later in the evening, I lighted 
a cigar on deck, we were crossing the 
Northern passage, and the only sound which 
broke the silence was the howling of the 
jackals on the Albanian shore.. The wind 
suited, and, at about eleven o'clock, the 
anchor was let go in our former roadstead; 
and, having resolved to sleep ashore, we 
again landed in the citadel ditch. The 
Guar:liano touched his cap, and vanished in 
the gloom. 

VILLAGE FUNERALS IN NAPLES. 
laple$ leb. 6. 
I our Ferdinand were King of England, 
having his own way among you, doubtless 
many Englishmen would think that Death 
and Burial might form the happiest event in 
their existence. Do not be surprised, there- 
fore, if I, living in Naples, and wishing to 
write upon a cheerful topic, find Death and 
Burial to be, at any rate, not the most gloomy 
I could lay my pen upon. 
There was a poor fellow to whom, one 
evening, I sent a supper. Next morning, the 
church-bell was tolling for his funeral. To 
let him eat my supper over-night, and to bury 
him in the morning, was to be very quick 
with poor Giacomo. In his case the law 
which requires burial twenty-four hours 
after death, had been evaded, as it often is, by 
ante-dating the hour of decease. Quick 
burial is commonly sought; "for, you know, 
my dear fellow," said an Italian to me, "we 
have none of those foolish prejudices which 
you English have." 

A lighted candle at the mouth distinguished 
death from life- if death be its verdict, the 
dead: is dressed, and the chamber ornamented 
as circumstances permit. It becomes a re- 
ception chamber into which every one is fi'ee 
to enter, according to the proverb of the 
country, "from a marriage feast or a funeral, 
drive no one away." I went a few days since 
to visit a poor old pensioner of mine; but, 
on coming to the cottage, found the door 
wide open, and Costanziello lying with hiu 
feet towards the threshold, on his funeral 
bed. If the door be not left open, say the 
country people, the body will tumble to the 
ground. And, as for the direction of the 
feet, " to be carried out teet foremost," is 
only a periphrasis for death; and, if an 
invalid were carried out of his house-door, 
a hile alive, in that position, it would be con- 
sidered an event of fatal omen. So strong 
is the prejudice, that I once laboured, in vain, 
to make an Italian country-servant place my 
bed opposite the chamber-door. The idea 
lingers in Italy from the old Roman times: 
Persius, in his Third Satire, expresses death 
by saying, that a man "stretched his stiff 
heels towards the door." Many tapers were 
arranged about the body of poor Costanziello, 
and his family sat silently in a circ!., waiting" 
for sympathy and consclation. "A taper a 
baptism, and a taper at death," say the poor 
people of this country. The thought of the 
old Roman used to be a torch at marriage, 
and a torch at death. To "live betx ecn the 
torches," is the expression vith which Pro- 
pertius in one place indicates the interval 
between a man's wedding and his fineral. 
When the priests came to remoe Cos- 
tanziello's body, the silence was at an end. 
There arose a shouting and a screaming which 
remind one strongly of the old Roman " con- 
clamatio." The violent outburst of passion 
in these southern climes, at such a moment, 
is sometimes terrific. The priests barely 
es:ape personal violence now and then. I 
remember--indeed, how could I forget ?--one 
funeral scene; a poor woman had lost her 
son, a fine youth, drowned at sea. His body 
had not been recovered. For many nights 
the mother wandered alone by the sea-shore, 
shrieking for her child, and carrying dry 
clothes with her in the crazed hope that he 
would come to land ar_d need her tender 
nursing. At the same time, there lay dying 
in the village one of the political exiles, far 
:from home and friends, and suddenly all the 
love of the distracted mother poured itself 
out upon him. Her spirit, blind with grief, 
saw her own son in him; and, for the few 
last hours of his life, she lavished on the 
friendless exile all the fulness of her mother's 
heart. He died; and, in the quiet of my 
own chamber, I was startled by the desolate 
woman's shrieks. She had placed herself 
upon a covered balcony, and as the youth was 
carried out feet foremost, held out her son's 
clothes tovards him, urging him, in her 
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FLOATING SENTINELS. 

WHaT finger-posts, warning-boards, mile- 
stones, sign-posts, watchmen, watch-dogs, 
lanterns, and long poles with wisps of straw 
at the top, are to the wayfarer by land--a 
certain fleet of wooden and iron sentinels, 
bobbing about among the waves, are to the 
wayfarers round our most dangerous coast. 
They are of various shapes, and sizes, and 
colours, and each has its special duty. Ve 
hear that a fleet of these sentinels has just 
come ashore for a holiday, and accordingly we 
betake ourselves to their house and premises, 
which we find to belong to the Honourable 
Corporation of the Trinity Board, at Black- 
wall. Ve are received by the worthy and 
hospitable godfather of these Buoys, Captain 
Poulter, Superintendent under the Elder 
Brethren, who kindly offers to introduce us to 
the Buoys at their abode in the great store- 
room of the Trinity Wharf, where they are 
now taking their ease and some "refi'esh- 
ments" after their long absence at sea. 
,Ve proceed along the wharf, and arrive at 
a huge building of the simplest order of 
architecture, viz., the order of the "barn," 
being a great one-roomed house. Ve enter by 
a door of considerable dimensions, suited to 
the convenience of the nautical Patagonians; 
and, withou* any intermediate ceremonies, we 
find ourselves at once in the presence of the 
burly crowd of British Coast-buoys. 
Imagine yourself in the midst of an assem- 
blage of three or four hundred peg-tops and 
humming-tops of eight and ten feet in height, 
some humorously standing on their heads 
with their pegs uppermost, others lying on 
their great round stomachs asleep, or in medi- 
tation ; a few youngsters are only of six feet 
in height, at present, but here and there are 
sone of seventeen feet and upwards, being 
grown to full maturity,. Some of these very 
jolly buoys are all (vhite, others all black; 
some all red; others of black and white in 
stripes--horizontal or vertical stripes--or 
black and white in chequers. Some are all 
green, with an ominous word in great white 
letters upon them--" wr.CK." 
But though the general form of these 
Patagonian Peg-tops is pear-shaped or conical, 
their appearance is greatly diversified by 
sundry insignia they bear, struck on the top 
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of their pegs on their upper side--whichever 
side is intended to be uppermost--these 
insignia being squares, circles, bird-cages, rat- 
traps, diamonds or lozenges, upraised fingers, 
funnels, stars, and other crosses and orders, 
which denote the rank of the Buoy in question, 
and which, by a mutual telegraphic under- 
standing between it and the captains of vessels, 
serve to designate the position and point of 
duty it is placed to occupy and fulfil at sea. 
The Buoys have all been at sea for six 
months; and they are now ashore for six 
months, at the end of which period they will 
all go to sea again. 
x, Ve are presented, in due form, by Captain 
Poulter to most of the head buoyg of this great 
marititne establishment. This robust figure 
in the white pea-jacket, with a thin neck and 
a small round head, is Master Knowle; and 
the fellow to him, here, is Master South-East 
,Vhiting! This figure in the black jacket, 
with a large cross through his head, is Master 
Long Sand Head; this tall, gourd-shaped 
youngster, in a long coat, encircled with broad 
horizontal stripes, is Master South-West Ship- 
wash : this large red-coated youth, with a red 
funnel-head, is no less a person than Master 
North-East Goodwin (of Goodwin Sands, 
Ramsgate), and his conpanion, here--though 
they are much further apart when out at sea-- 
in the long black pilot-coat, with a black round 
bird-cage head, is 5faster South-East Good- 
win! Master North Cross Sand, in his red- 
ochre jacket, Master South Scroby, in black, 
and Master Morte Stone, of Bristol Channel, 
who, in his severe simplicity of outline, presents 
the figure of an acorn, or filbert, are all excel- 
lent persons, whose acquaintance we are 
delighted to make. Ve also make a low bow 
to Master South Calliper, not so much on 
account of his broad black-and-white stripes, 
as out of reverence for the mysterious, inverted 
bushel-basket sort of crown he wears upon 
his head ! Another figure now claims a marked 
attention. Master Elbow, of Broadstairs ! 
He is painted in black-and-white Scotch Tweed 
chequers, lies upon his stomach when on 
duty, and is surmounted by an iron rod with 
a "stay" or support of another iron rod 
placed at an acute angle abaft, "on the united 
points of which at the top there is placed a 
small circle of iron. ,Sat verbum--see the 
chart of the Channel. The very diversified 
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appearance of these Buoys excites our admira- 
tion ; but let no one, for an instant, suppose 
that there is any mere notion of "ornamental 
art" in these varieties. Each has its special 
post; so that if you took Master Long Sand 
Head this morning, and made him change 
places with Master South-East Goodwin, 
before to-morrow morning there vould be a 
score of wrecks and no end of confusion in 
ships' reckonings--in fact, any exchange sud- 
denly made o.uld produce extraordinary 
disasters. But who is this? Master Aid- 
borough Knapes! This ingenious young 
person presents the appearance of an enor- 
mous kitchen candlestick, the foot and entire 
pedestal of which remain under vater when 
he is on duty, by which means he is ballasted 
and kept in an upright position. His peculiar 
faculty, and the cause and consequence of his 
singular shape, is that of being able to dive 
under a ship's bottom, and instantly bob up 
again on the other side, as if nothing had 
happened. As he is in a position which 
renders him very liable to be run over at 
night, and even by day, he finds this peculiar 
faculty very convenient. This XVhite Buoy, 
supposed to be of Irish ogin, which lies in 
the same horizontal attitude when at sea, and 
displays a similar insignia upon his iron rods 
above, is Master South Margate; and this 
prodigious black tIumming Top, who stands 
bolt upright, with a small iron circle exhibited 
on the top of a structure of iron bars fixed 
into his tlat head, is Master East Margate! 
}Ve beg that our presentation to the rest of 
these floating sentinels may be postponed to 
another visit, as we have now many other 
things to see. The Buoys, in rcpl);, quote 
Dr. Johnson, as we are informed, and say, 
"They can wait !" 
We have mentioned our fi'iend Captain 
Poulter, as the godfather of all these big 
buoys; but he stand' in a yet nearer and 
dearer relation to many of them, the inven- 
tion and design of which are attributable to 
him, under the advice of the Board, and 
their fitbrication having taken place under his 
immediate eye. Not only does .he give each 
of them a new coat (of many colours), and 
a new breeching, too, every six m-oaths, but 
he has instituted a change in the structure 
of those made of xvood, which tends to pre- 
serve the coat in its original purity for a 
much longer period than before its adoption. 
Formerly the wooden buoys used to be bound 
with iron hoops, and, notwithstanding the 
paint, they soon corroded sufficiently to emit 
streaming stains of rust, so that a white buoy 
shortly became a mottled buoy, and eventually 
almost a Red Indian. The change and pre- 
servation of the coat has been efibcted by an 
internal arrangement of wood-work, as hold- 
fasts and strengtheners, so that all the outer 
hoops and iron-work are dispensed with ; yet, 
such is the dread of innovation in the sage and 
mature mind of maritime authority, that it 
took.the littl e interval of seventeen years to get 

this improvement brought into general adop- 
tion. But buoys, made entirely of wrought- 
iron, have subsequently been introduced 
among the fleet of wood, and are found to 
have advantages in certain localities. The 
last improvement proposed by the Super- 
intendent, and adopted by the Board, is the 
construction of a larger-sized buoy of wrought- 
iron, as a three-decker--or having three com- 
partments, each air-tight, so that in the event 
of a ship dashing against it, and bursting 
in one compartment, the buoys would still 
float by means of the air in the other 
compartments. These buoys are of the 
enormous size of seventeen feet in height, 
and one of them is twenty feet. We should 
not omit to state that a buoy is made to 
retain its upright position by means of a lower 
division, or cell, which has a hole in it below 
to admit the water, with an air-hole above; 
by means of which water-weight at the lower 
end, the buoy is ballasted. This lower division, 
whether in wood or iron, is called the ballast- 
bag. By similar means a buoy is made to 
float horizontally or aslant, as may be most 
suitable to circumstances. A buoy is kept 
in its place by a large chain axed to a ring 
at the bottom, which descends the requisite 
number of fi',thoms, when it is fitstened to a 
large fiat iron slab, called a "sinker," as well 
it may be, tbr it weighs twelve hundred 
weight: and sometimes, where the situa- 
tion is exposed to the violence of winds and 
tides, as much as two tons. There are occa- 
sions, also, when a mushroom anchor is em- 
ployed, which weighs ncarly this amount, 
having besides a holding property, that would 
render it impossible to be dragged by any 
amount of force which the buoy could expd- 
ricnce, or his chain endure. 
The importance of the chain being of an 
ascertained and reliable strength for a given 
purpose, is obvious, and we should not omit to 
mention the means that Captain Poulter adopts 
for testing and proving every chain used for a 
buoy, or supplied to any of the light-ships in 
the service. The required ,-.mount of strength 
being known, he causes the chain to be tried, 
by appending weight to it fi'.r greater. If the 
force required, for instance, amount to a strain 
equal to eight or ten tons, he applies a weight 
of twenty tons. In general, he tries each chain 
up to sust:fining a weight of thirty tons,- 
eighty tons being known as the fair breaking 
point. If a cha'in has undergone the ordeal 
of thirty tons uninjured, he then examines 
every fathom, link by link, and selects any 
one link that appears, in the least degree, to 
suggest an imperfection, or to be, in the least 
degree, less strong than the rest. The chain 
is then t:tken to an anvil, and this particular 
link being singled out, two blacksmiths with 
massive hammers continue to strike it, cold, 
in successive blows. It may be beaten into 
triangles, squares, octagons, ovals, and finally 
flattened, and cut avay from the ch:fin; but 
it must not break, split, or show a flaw. If 
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it does "flinch" in any respect, the whole chain 
is condemned, and returned to the severely- 
tried contractor. It would be well for the 
public service if all government contracts (so 
long as the odious and mischievous system 
exists of proposing to men to under-bid each 
other, instead of offering a fair sum to the 
best man) were tested with the same severity. 
A record of all these chain-tests is kept, and 
of a lnost substantial kind; the link in question 
being preserved, ticketed, and hungup, and a 
book kept; so that reference can be made 
directly, if any chain, furnished by the Trinity, 
Buoy Wharf, is reported to have "parted," 
when it ought to have held fast. 
Attached to this establishment is a black- 
smith's shop, and a whitesmith's, for the 
repair, testing, and so forth, of all iron-work, 
and for the manufacture of any small articles 
needed for the buoys of the light-boats--the 
latter being supplied and fitted out with every 
thing necessary at this Wharf. A room is set 
apart as a butcher's shop, where the masters 
of the light-boats cut up and salt all their 
store of meat; and by the side of it is 
another small room, which contains the pump- 
works of an Artesian well, of two hundred and 
forty-five feet in depth, where all the supply 
of fresh water for their tanks is obtained. 
Let us proceed to look at the general store- 
rooms for supplying the light-houses, light- 
boats, and beacons along the coast--not 
forgetting any little additional matter that 
may add to the comfort and safety of the 
buoys. 
Ve pass through store-rooms--clean, as 
only naval officers seem to know how to 
keep a place clean (for certainly the sight of a 
morsel of rag, a fallen button, or a pin, would 
"stand out" as an effect upon the surface); 
and in side offices and closets we discover 
shelves full of lamp-glasses of different sizes ; 
cupboards full of reflectors; drawers full of 
lamp-wicks, like rolls of linen; shelves crowded 
with bright copper oil-measures; nooks and 
comers filled with bales' of lamp-leathers, 
cloths, and whitening, and soap, and other 
cleaning and polishing materials; while over- 
head are hanging groves of mops, hand-brushes, 
and brooms. All this light-house chandlery 
on the left side: on the right are stowed, like 
a dead wall rising up to the ceiling, a battery 
of black round-headed oil-cans, each fixed 
firmly in a circular black basket, so as to be 
protected from injury when carried up cliffs, 
or sent up by the side of rocks or light-house 
stone-work from boats below, or other rough- 
and-ready-work, on energencies. 
Ve pass on to the oil-store. This is a 
great square room, paved with large slabs of 
slate, so clean and clear from the slightest 
crumb to catch the eye, that the entire surface 
looks like one enormous slate. On the right- 
hand side is ranged a compact set of oil- 
tanks and cisterns, all winted in Venetian 
red, and fixed close against the wall. At 
the opposite end stands a row of smaller 

tanks, containing olive oil, .for engines, also 
painted red. Each has a large brass tap, 
with a copper moutb.-piece hung beneath it, 
to catch any dripping, together with a copper 
trough on the floor below, to prevent waste 
or untidiness. Copper oil-measures of all 
sizes arc ranged on shelves. These t.'mks and 
cisterns contain the enormous quantity of one 
hundred and thirteen tons of oil. All the 
light-houses, light-boats, and beacons on the 
coast are supplied from this source. 
Passing out through other store-rooms, the 
floors of which are half-covered with small 
kegs of whitelead for painting purposes, and 
with ranges of small red windlasses, or cranes, 
for he.'tving up lanterns to the mast-heads of 
light-boats, we arrive at the chain-cable tiers 
of the buoys, all ranged according to their 
several sizes and lengths, and all painted 
black, and shining in their dark massive 
repose. A little railway, or tram-road, is 
constructed from the level of the store- 
rooms, which runs straight down to the end 
of the wharf, so that trucks laden and empty 
can go and return from the stores to the 
boats, without delay or effort, and a cargo of 
all sorts of things is thus "trundled out" in 
a surprisingly short space of tine. Certainly 
no practical operations, requiring strength, 
precision, and celerity, are carried out 
such undeviating accuracy, as when they are 
under the direction of an active and intel- 
ligent naval officer of experience. 
A light-ship (we call them all light-boats) 
is a creature of peculiar construction ; all its 
fittings-up are peculiar; its crew is peculiar, 
and all their duties are pecular. Imagine 
a three-masted vessel of the size of a small 
steam-boat, but with bulwarks--of great 
strength, and, in short, presenting all the 
features of strength and compactness, and 
the whole frame-work painted a dull Venetian 
red. All its fittings-up and apparatus on 
deck are painted red also. Every piece of 
machinery that is on deck is either painted 
red, or protected by a red water-proof canvas 
cover. There is a lantern for each mast-head, 
but not visible during the day. Each one is 
lowered and sleeps in a locker, or case, at the 
foot of the mast--or rather, where the mast 
joins the deck. The lantern is a circular 
frame-work of metal, with glass windows all 
round, end varying from three to four feet in 
diameter. They are hoisted up to their 
position at the mast-head every night, by 
means of a small crane, called from its shape 
an A crane. Some of thcse lights in the 
light-ships are revolving, for which there is a 
clock-work apparatus on the deck, with a com- 
munication up the sides of the mast. During 
the day-time, a sio'nal to vessels is given by 
means of a top-mast, on the summit of which 
is placed a large globe made of wooden hoops, 
and having somewhat the appearance of a 
globular bird-cage. To get this up to such 
a position, as no shrouds run so high, and the 
globe could only be fixed there by a manual 
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to pay them a visit. The sun was feeble 
that day; and after "posing" eight times, and 
waiting while his wife gave an extra polish to 
the plate; and, finally, for the ninth time 
putting on that look of profound sagacity, 
mingled with good-humour, which all people 
try to get into their portraits, I was obliged 
to give it up. The time was not wholly lost; 
I had seen something of Monsieur ]rison's 
home in the time that I had waited, and this 
was my chief object in going to him. Indeed 
a portrait would have been of no manner 
of use to me, and I half suspected myselt 
of a secret design in choosing such a dull day. 
So I rose to go away; and, after remarking 
upon the trouble to which I had put him, 
held out two francs in my hand. Poverty 
was written on his walls, and in his patched 
blue blouse; but he resolutely refused my 
offer, with a speech that would have broight 
down an avalanche of applause on the stage 
of the Gymnase, if he had pronounced it there 
in a tone a trifle more tragic than that in 
which he then spoke, and had paused to take 
the sense of the house on the propriety of his 
sentiment. That man's cheerfulness puzzled 
me. I strove to account for it upon philo- 
sophical principles, and thought all dagucr- 
reotypers in Paris must be cheerful,-because 
they live on the roofs, and are nmst subject 
" to skyey influences." So I fell meditating 
deeply upon this subject. 
When I looked out again, it was getting 
darker, and there was a slight fog, which made 
some lights, a long way off, across the house- 
tops, glimmer in a halo. Looking round my 
room, it had to me a dcarier air than usu:l, 
with its scanty furniture, and floor of polished 
tiles. My fire vas nearly out--if an English- 
man could give the name of fire to a few chips 
of charcoal, shut up closely in a porcelain 
cylinder, standing out in the room, and com- 
municating with the chimney by a rusty 
tin-pipe. I opened its little door; and knee[- 
ing down, was just in time to blow out the 
last remains of vitality. The weather was 
cold, but I did not care to light it again. It 
was becoming too dark to read, and I deter- 
mined not to light my lamp. I sat down 
again, and wrapped my dressing-gown about 
me with a shiver. The great pipe, which my 
friend Louis Raynal gave me, when he came 
back from Africa, hung upon the wall. I sat 
looking at its enormous bowl--carved into the 
face of an Arab, with a fierce grin and umall 
black eyes--until I could scarcely see it; 
though, now and then, I knew not why, it sud- 
denly became more distinct. Vhcn I was tired, 
my eye wandered, and fixed itself upon the 
carving of the Crucifixion on the mantelpiece. 
This was of white wood, and consequently 
remained distinct, for a longer time, in the 
deepening twilight of the room. I was not 
sorry when I could see it no longer. I would 
have preferred that that carving had not 
en in the room alone with me that after- 

It was growing darker still; and, as the 
few objects near me faded away, and my 
attention was no longer occupied, I heard 
again the murmuring in the air, which had 
troubled me at first; but this time it was 
still more perplexing. Now and then, as I 
listened, it seemed about to become deeper; 
and then, with the utmost effort, I could not 
hear it at all. It was its monotony (while it 
lasted) that teased me. If any one of the 
multitudinous noises, of which I supposed it 
to be composed, would have predominated for 
a moment, I should have been content. If 
some clanging peal of bells would have 
broken out near me, or come from a distance 
upon a sudden shifting of the wind, I would 
have lighted my lamp, and gone on with the 
perusal of my book. But it was still the 
same confusion of noises--so perfectly blended, 
that although sometimes it became louder, no 
distinct sound could be caught: as if, at a 
certain moment, all its components increased, 
in exact proportion, in order to p eserve a 
perfect monotony. 
It is strange that this trifling fancy was 
gradually sapping the foundations of my reso- 
lution-holding me with so singular a f."sci- 
nation, that I was compelled to abandon my 
studies for that day. I began to suspect that 
the sudden change, from a life of pleasure, to 
one of solitary study, had wrought some 
injury to my mind. I experienced a degree 
of timidity aud irresolution that I had never 
known before. I had other strange fancies. 
Once, while walking to and fro, in my room, I 
had seen my features, darkly, in the glass, 
and instinctively shrunk fi'om looking there 
again. Afterwards, on reflecting, I could not 
divest myself of the notion that they were 
not my features that I had seen there, but a 
face wholly different. I sat down again, and 
thought of going out and wandering in the 
streets. I knew that, during the cold weather, 
great wood fires were lighted at midnight, in 
certain open places in the city, that the 
houseless might not perish of the cold; and I 
thought of spending the night by one of 
these, and not returning to my room until day- 
light. 
From this mood I was suddenly startled by 
a noise, as of something falling on the floor 
of the adjoining room. I was startled, be- 
cause I had always known that room to be 
uninhabited; and as it communicated by a 
door with my room, I knew that I should 
have heard of any change in this respect. It 
was one of those rooms, often met with in the 
great houses of Paris (where each floor is 
divided into many apartments, or, as we 
should say in England, sets of chambers), into 
which it had been found impossible, to admit 
sufficient daylight for a sitting-room. In such 
a case, the usual course would have been to 
let it with my room as a sleeping-chamber; 
but I had declined it, and it had remained 
unoccupied during the several )'ears of my 
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killed when I should return; but chiefly, of 
thee, Eugbnie, (of whom I knew mself 
unworthy,) lily-handed, lovelier than the love- 
liest of all flowers! 
I dropped asleep, and awoke several times, 
always dreaming and waking up with the 
feeling, that my strange vision was a portion 
of m; dream ; but thJ burning embers in my 
stove recalled to me what had passed, .nd 
each time, putting on more fiwl, I dropped 
asleep gain. 
I do not know how long I had been sleeping 
tile last time. Vhen I awakened, mv fire was 
out, :rod I was in darkness. I kaY, w, how- 
ever, that it was past midnight, the hour at 
which my ghostly visit,.,r would probably 
have returned, if" he lind h::d an intention of 
returning. My slumbers had tr:mquillised 
me. Looking out of the window, it did strike 
me that a certain dark object, close upon the 
next roof, had somewhat the look of a. monk, 
staring out of his cowl .'it me through my 
window; but I speedily recognised it for a 
portiou of the daguerreotyper's apparatus 
lbr fixing his customers ill the required posi- 
tion. The fog had elearedaway. There were 
no lights on ,ny of the roofs, or at any windows 
far and wide. In the distance rose ihe dusky 
towers of St. Sulpiee; and the stars were 
shining. 
I had determined to go to bed, and think 
no more of my apparition until the norning, 
when turning to light my lamp, my eye caught 
aain a fidnt light through the key-hole of 
the adjoining room. This was stran'ger still; 
for I knew thatno one, in the habit of shutting 
doors so noisily, could have passed through 
my room while I had been sleeping. I lighted 
my lamp and listened. I heard again a 
light footstep, and presently a voice as of 
some one talking to himself, though loud 
enough, sometimes, for me to distinguish his 
words: 
"A good wind getting up, such a wind as 
blows sharp dust into the face on a frosty 
night. Whew! I wouldn't turn a dog out. 
This is cheerless; but better than that hot 
cursed place, full of shrieking, whining men, 
and women. How the dusky Satan took that 
girl, and turned her till her brain was giddy, 
and she swooned! She had a pretty simple 
look; but she would not have been there if 
she were as innocent as her time. They knew 
me. The priest taunted me with my tree use 
of the guillotine. No matter. That peasant 
girl did not shrink from the monster, nor 
look upon lUy hands to see if they were blood- 
stained, when we joined the others in their 
devilry. Oh, it was a pretty sight for them 
to see a man with some thousands of murders 
on his mind, looking so merry, and handling 
a nosegay so delieatelya nosegay that they 
knew so well in all my portraits ! Well, well [ 
enough of this for to-night. My feet can 
scarcely foNet their habit. The fascination 
of that whirling multitude haunts me. I 
seem to have her still--my peasant girl. 

Steadily! Hold me firmly. Now then! 
Away !" 
My mysterious neighbour seemed to be 
turning rapidly about the room. I heard the 
quick movement of his feet; and then a noise, 
as if a heavy body had come violently in con- 
tact with the wainscot. I walked on tiptoe 
to the door, and looked through the keyhole, 
but my sight only ranged over a small portion 
of the room. and I could see no one. There 
was a silence for some moments. Then I heard 
hint talk--again : 
"This kind of sport does not suit the 
middle of the night. I shall wake the whole 
floor. Let me see; how am I to amuse 
myself? No rest for me to-night. At day- 
light I must begone." 
I heard again a noise, :is if he had flung 
himself heavily into a chair: and then there 
was a lang silence again. I sat listening for 
any sound, and wondering at the strange 
words that I had heard; but, when the 
church-clocks had twice chimed the quarters, 
the roon was still quiet. Looking at the key- 
hole, the light was gone; but, on observing 
again, I thought I saw a fidnt glimmer, as if 
the c:mdle were still burning, with the shade 
down. After a while, however, I resolved to 
retire to bed; taking first the precaution to 
place a chair against the door, in such a 
manner that it would fidl and awaken me, if 
he attempted again to cater my room ; besides 
which, I placed my sword-stick within reach. 
I tried to persuade myself that this was some 
trick of my tbllow-students to alarm me, or 
that my neighbour was a harmless madman, 
personating the great republican; although I 
felt uneasy at remembering that he was in 
possession of the key of the door opening into 
my room. Resolved, however, at any rate, to 
shake off my alarm, I strove to rally myself 
upon the subject. "If M. Robespiel:re," said 
I, aloud, "takes, a fancy to walk through 
my room again, he will be kind enough to shut 
the doors with less noise, if I am sleeping." 
Instantly, I heard the footstep again; the 
h:mdle of the lock turned; the chair, with 
some articles that I had designedly placed 
upon it, fell with a loud clatter; the door 
opened wide ; and the same figure that I had 
seen before stood in the doorway. 
"Keep off!" I exclaimed, seizing my 
sword-stick, and planting myself, like Rode- 
rick Dhu, with my back to the wall. 
"I beg your pardon!" said my disturber, 
'with a losv bow. 
" Who are you ? What do you do here?" 
I demanded, waxing bolder. 
"M. Hector Favartat your service; stu- 
dent of the Ecole de M6d6cine; having the 
honour to do duty in the Third Legion of the 
Garde Nationale--an honour that will take 
me out of doors at daylight this fi'osty 
morning." 
",Vhat!" said I, letting my sword-stick 
fifll from my hands"the cousin of my 
Eug6nie ?" 
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among us, and sat down in our midst, in 
solid reality. Most of us can testify to it on 
the evidence of our own senses. But so few 
have visited the awful birthplace of this 
chimera0so few have any idea of the fire 
caverns, the dim vaults, the scorching air, 
the rush, roar, glare, and appalling handi- 
craft from amidst which that light and 
graceful creation came forth to !ie down on 
the grass in Hyde Park, that we must tell a 
little of what we saw when we went hunting 
out its birthplace. 
In plain words, we have been permitted to 
see the glass-works of the Messrs. Chance, 
near Birmingham. In old reports of the 
glass-manufacture, we find Birmingham low 
down in the list of places in England 
where the process is going forward. It 
can never be so again. The establishment 
which produced the Crystal Palace must 
stand first in the world until something 
greater has been done. It is only within 
three centuries that the manufacture has 
been heard of at all in the district; and 
a century ago it was not kno'n in the town 
of Birmingham. Messrs. Chance's works are 
not in the town, but at Smethwick--half- 
an-hour's drive from it: and, indeed, they 
would take up too much room in any town. 
The buildings occupy many acres; and the 
canal has to stretch out various branches 
among them. The number of men, women, 
and children employed, are twelve hundred 
or upwards. The schools on the estate con- 
tain from four hundred to five hundred chil- 
dren (not all connected with the works, 
however) ; and the consumption of coal. is,- 
but we will excuse any reader from believing 
it without seeing the coal heaps,--from eight 
hundred to one thousand tons per week. To 
those of us who consider and calculate about 
buying ten or twenty tons of coal per year, 
it is a marvellous thought,--that of the coal- 
bill for an establishment which consumes 
nearly one thousand tons in a week, and in 
every week of the year ;--say forty-seven 
thousand tons in a year. Visitors to the 
works may pass hither and thither for four 
or five hours together without entering the 
same place twice; and they may go again 
and again, without coming upon many traces 
of their former visits. The vastness of the 
buildings is as striking as their number; 
and the passage through lofty, dim, cool, 
vault-like sheds, is an admirable preparation 
for entrance among the furnaces and kilns. 
In one of these sheds we see, heaped up 
against the walls, masses of sulphate of soda. 
This portion of the material is brought from 
the alkali works of the same firm, not very 
far off. In another shed there are millstones, 
revolving on edge, for grinding to dust the 
small proportion of coal required hereafter. 
Elsewhere, we see heaps of chalk; and, in 
one shed, the greatest quantity of fine sand 
we ever saw in one place, except on the sea- 
shore. St. Helen's, near Liverpool, yields 

very fine sand for glass-making; but this 
roomful is from Leighton-Buzzard, where 
there is a sandpit belonging to this firm. As 
it is sifted, wreaths of it rise, like white smoke, 
and curl under the rafters. Thus, we have 
seen the materials; and must next observe 
the apparatus for the cooking of them. 
It is a desperately rainy day; and the roads 
which lead from one place to another are 
inches deep in black mud and puddles. Of 
course, the canal does not look very engaging; 
and the procession of boats on it, laden with 
coal, is about as wet as everything else. 
there are carts in the alleys filled'with broken 
glass; and there are heaps of broken glass 
piled up against the walls. ,Vomen are at 
the cart's tail, or under sheds, picking the 
glass ; that is, separating whatever is stained 
with iron in the process of glass-making, or 
otherwise coarse, to be made into coarse glass 
again, while the clear and fine is set apart for 
higher purposes. A cart-load of rubbish and 
sweepings is about to be shot into a canal- 
boat. Being drawn across our path, the cart 
is ordered away, but the man in charge calls 
out from the other side, that we must wait 
our turn. Shocked at such a speech, nen 
within hearing rush to turn the horse, and 
spill the rubbish on the wharf, which afflicts 
the strange-looking carter. The poor fellow 
is not quite sane. One of the pleasant inci- 
dents often observable in these large establish- 
ments is the employment of poor creatures 
who would otherwise be sadly desolate. Where 
there is a will there is a way, in such large 
concerns, of finding something that the foolish 
or the partially infirm can do; and it seems 
as if the will was never wanting. 
Up an inclined plane we go now, under 
heavy drops from the eaves, and take shelter 
in a place curiously furnished. The large 
floor is almost wholly occupied with great 
caldrons of ash-grey clay ;--very handsome 
caldrons, round, smooth inside and out, with 
a thick smoothly-rounded edge, and each 
standing on its own platform. These are the 
"pots" in which the "metal " is to be melted 
in /he furnace. There are three pot-makers 
in the establishment; each of whom makes 
three pots in a week. One of them is busy 
now, with a labourer and a girl to help him. 
The labourer is treading the clay. He has a 
watering-pot in his hand" his fiet are bare, 
and his trowsers turned up; and he tramps 
about on his platform with a squashing tread, 
which is not pleasant to us, and can hardly 
be more so to him. Everybody says there is 
no way'but this of making he clay fit for 
pots; but we cannot help fancying [hat one 
will soon be found. The girl is at a table, 
with a mass of clay at her right hand. She is 
making it into sausage-like rolls; and her 
employer is building up his pot, by laying 
these rolls in order round the edge, and squeez- 
ing them down smooth, so as to exclude the 
air, and make the whole of as close a grain as 
possible. The bottom is no less than five 
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inside nust have a more contracted surfitee 
than the outside. ,Vell; we shall see. It 
has to be annealed, before anything more can 
be done to it, and for this purpose, it is 
carried to the kiln, where it is to be well 
baked, and gradually withdrawn into a lesser 
and lesser heat, until it will bear what else it 
has to undergo. As we cannot stand here 
for a day or two till it is done, we must 
transfer our attentions to another cylinder, to 
see how the splitting is effected. 
The dianonds, for cuttiug, are shown to us. 
One is mounted as on one point of a phir of 
pincers, the diamond looking inwards. The 
pincers are mounted upon wheels. This is for 
cutting off the edge of the cylinder, which is 
more or less jagged. The little cartage runs 
round under the upright cylinder, the diamond 
marking the glass as it travels; and a gentle 
tap severs the jagged end at the mark. Next, 
the cylinder is laid along upon a table, and 
another mounted diamond is run through the 
inside of it, from end to end, guided by a 
ruler. Another tap, and there is a split 
along the line, and the edges actually overlap. 
The glass is seen to be hicker than it is to 
remain. It will lose one fifth, or one sixth of 
its thickness in the grinding. A curious fact 
is observed here. Looking at the edge of a 
piece of red glass, we see that it is not red 
throughout--that, in fact, the glass, seen side- 
ways, is greenish ; but how this happens we 
cannot divine. It is done by taking up first a 
little of the red honey fi'om the ruby glass- 
pot, and afterwards white--again and again, 
in proportion to the intended, paleness of the 
hue. Thus, the red, while completely incor- 
porated iu substance with the rest, is spread 
over only the inner surface; and thus, when 
cut, the sheet can be embossed with white 
figures. Red or white, the cylinder is now to 
become a sheet of glass. 
,Ve adjourn to the mouth of a kiln, where 
we see that a slab of stone, movable, forms 
the floor. Ou this slab lies a sheet of glass; 
and our cylinder is to be unrolled upon it: or 
its lower side would be made rough by 
contact with the stone. A little lime or chalk 
is sprinkled on the sheet, and then the cylinder 
is laid down upon it. As it heats, it begins 
to gape at the slit. The process is aided by 
the man at the kiln. He takes up a pole 
which has a wooden block at the end of it, 
thrusts in the block, and proceeds to iron out 
the relaxing cylinder. His block begins to 
smoke, and presently throws out sparks more 
and more ; but he perseveres until every corner 
is levelled; the sheet lies as fiat as a pancake, 
and its two surfaces are equalised, in its semi- 
fluid condition. By observing the reflection 
of the fire on its surface, we see that it is 
rapidly melting. But it is not to melt away; 
so the slab is drawn away backwards, by a 
stout chain; and another is to take its place 
from one side. 
Ve go round to see what becomes of the 
sheet. We find it in a somewhat cooler part 

of the kiln, about to be removed, that the 
stone slab may go back to its proper vork. 
A boy is to effect the removal. He lifts up 
the sheet with a long "fork," as he calls it, 
and gently lays it on the top of a pile of 
predecessors, which are gradually cooling. 
When nearly cooled, they are to be trans- 
ferred, in the iron box which now contains 
them, and where they are to stand on edge, 
separated by iron b,rs, to a sort of railway 
truck, where they stand, shut up in their box, 
until they have be'come accustomed to a natural 
tenperature, and ma.y be carried on to the 
grinding. There we must leave them, while 
we take a look :t the treatment of two other 
kinds of glass--flint-glass, or crystal, and 
crown glass. 
There is no flint now really used in the 
manufacture, though there was when crystal 
glass was called after it. Flints were, in 
those days, heated red-h,t, nd thrown into 
cold water, when they fell to pieces, so far as 
to be easily reducible to powder. It is still 
easier, however, to pick up the sand ready 
powdered at Lynn and in the Isle of Wight. 
Red lead is added, to give density to the 
glass; but in what proportions we did not 
inquire here, having learned elsewhere-that 
that is the one question which a stranger 
ought not to ask. It is the grand secret of 
most glasshouses. Red lead also promotes 
the melting of the sand; it gives a eater 
refi'acting power, a,:d a higher lustre; and it 
is some protection against fracture from 
sudden changes of temperature. It renders 
the glass more ductile in the working also; 
but there tnust not be too much of it or the 
material will be too soft. In these works, 
the flint elass has a furnace to itself--built 
for it. It is melted in crucibles, or small 
pots over and over again, until it is pure. It is 
left in the pots, and the furnace is shut up, 
and allowed to cool very slowly; when the 
pots fall away, and leave the glass in masses. 
A man holds each mass between his eye and 
the light; and, if he sees any speck, he splits 
the glass, and removes the offending particle. 
Peeping into the annealing oven, we see fiat 
cakes of flint glass, about an inch thick ; and 
it is with a sort of veneration that we look 
upon them. They have grand work to do 
soon. They are to bring down to us much 
that is too high, and up to us nuch that is 
too small, for our discovery without their 
help. They are to open to us the spectacle 
of starry systems--reach beyond reach, until 
our faculties can endure no more. They are 
to show us (what we could not believe with- 
out seeing) how every drop of water in a 
stagnant pond is thickly peopled with.living 
animals, and how whole quarries and sea- 
beaches are composed of the remains of dead 
animals. They are to separate the rays of 
the sun into parts for us; and to enable the 
aged to read and work, forgetting their 
years; and to repab" many a mischief of im- 
perfect sight; and to improve the beacon- 
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lights upon our coasts, saving many a sea- 
man from the snares of the ocean, and 
giving him years more of life. It is this par- 
ticular glass of which all kinds of lenses are 
made; and when we think of what is in- 
cluded in this set of uses, we feel that all the 
vonders of windows and glass palaces are of 
small consequence in comparison with them. 
Passing h'om thoughts of telescopes, micro- 
scopes, spectacles, and lighthouse lenses, we 
go to see some more window-glass--the very 
best kind--namely, Crown Glass. ,Ve cannot 
in the least comprehend how and why the 
"metal" we saw treated, becomes the great 
and beautiful disc that we beheld it grow 
into; we can only relate what the process 
is, as we witnessed it. It is considered the 
most striking and wonderfifl of all the spec- 
tacles of this fire-palace. The same sort of 
tube that we had tried to blow through, now 
took up the same kind of material, in the 
same manner as in the case of sheet glass; a 
globe was formed in just the same way, and 
rolled on a metal table. After many heatings, 
and much blowing, the farther side of the 
globe was somewhat flattened, by pressing it 
against an upright surface; and then a boy 
brought a solid rod, with a dab of the fiery 
honey upon it, and fixed it in the middle of 
the flattened side. As soon as the rod is 
safely fixed, the original tube is detached by 
a touch of cold iron, and comes away, leaving 
a small hole. The workman throws down 
his tube, takes the rod, and twirls the globe 
like a mop, thrusting it into the furnace verv 
often, to prevent its cooling. It swells an}l 
spreads, and reflects the flames on its film- 
like surface; the hole enlarges, and the edge 
curls back, till the globe looks like a vast 
lamp-shade. As the twirling continues, the 
edge folds backwards, more and more, till it 
makes a tubular ring all round. Suddenly, 
this ring bursts, and its substance melts into 
the flattening material which it surrounds, 
and the whole becomes a disc, or circular 
plate, of from fifty to sixty inches in diameter, 
of the same thickness throughout, except just 
ronnd the rod in the centre. The plate is 
carried to the annealing kiln, and there is 
tilted with a " fork," until it stands on its 
edgethe foremost of a regiment of discs, 
separated fi'om each other by bars. ,Vindow- 
panes are to be cut out of it, by-and-bye ; and 
the thick part, in the centre, is to glaze out- 
houses and the like. 
The heat fi'om these last-seen furnaces is 
tremendous. The men do what they can to 
shield themselves from it. They wear masks 
--gauze, fastened to the rim of an old hat. 
One holds a wooden screen before the face of 
another, and all are as quick as possible, both 
for their own sakes and that of the glass. 
Still, it is a-marvel how they can bear it. 
We are told that it is by their working very 
moderately, as to time--four or five days (of 
seven hours) in a week. Thirty-five hours in 
a week are considered a fair share of work for 

glass-blowers ; but, if a pot breaks, they must 
work until another is put in. Thus, their time 
is spent between arduous toil and leisure; 
and this circumstance points to the expediency 
of furnishing them with amusement which 
may make their leisure harmless. The public- 
house used to be a terrible temptation to men 
so tired, heated, and thirsty; and to many it 
is so still. Of late, reading-rooms have been 
opened, which appear to be an inestimable 
resource. There the workman may enter at 
any hour during the day, and find a good fire, 
a table covered with newspapers and other 
periodicals, and some comrades reading the 
news. There is a good and increasing library ; 
and the men may take the books home, and 
are encouraged to do so, that they may spend 
the evenings with their families. 
,Ve have still to see how the sheet-glass 
becomes smooth and polished. It has to 
undergo three proces:es more ;--grinding, 
smoothing, and polishing. Probably the first 
thing every stranger does on entering the 
grinding-room is to burst out a-laughing,--- 
the machinery is so grotesque ;--so like being 
alive and full of affectations. It is patent 
machinery: the exclusive possession of this 
house. One sheet is moved about upon 
another with a movement like that by a 
human arm, scrubbing and grinding; and 
the repetition of this, by scores of machines 
in rows, produces a most ludicrous effect. 
The sheets have been properly squared before 
by being cut with a glazier's diamond. The 
grinding now, with sand between the sheets, 
takes three hours for each side; and they 
come out of the process opaque, bat without 
seams or serious blemishes. They must be 
smoothed by hand; and this is done by 
women, who rub them with fine emery, and 
remove any remaining specks. From forty 
to fifty women are employed in this work at 
long tables, where their action is very grace- 
fu], as they bend over their work, and use 
the steady and equable pressure required. 
The polishing is done by machine,T, in the 
same sort of red apartment, filled with red 
machines, tended by red work-people, which 
was described in the account of Plate-glass 
making, at page 433; of our second volume. 
The noise here is horrible. Noise and rouge, 
and the tyranny of the rolling presses over 
the tortured sheets, bound down immovable, 
give an infernal aspect to the place, very 
unlike some things that remaiu to be seen. 
We pass through more and more of these 
vast rooms, each of which would contain a 
house. One is full of glass shades, of all 
sizes, from that which would cover a life-size 
statue, to such as would preserve butterflies 
from dust. In a closet, opening out of this 
room, a man is plying the wheeled diamond 
with a weight and measure, carefully cutting 
the bottom of shades true and even. Here 
are bell-glasses for fern-houses, and some 
with a trough for water round the edge. 
IIere, too, are shades made to order, for 
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particular objects,--as a group of statuary, 
--where the back of the shade is wider than 
the front. In another room, boys are cutting 
little squares of glass on marked counters, 
with rulers and glaziers' diamonds. These 
are to cover miniatures and daguerreotypes; 
but where they can all go to--many thou- 
sands in a week--we cannot conceive. The 
demand from America is very great, we are 
told : but it seems to us, that if all American 
and English children were to amuse them- 
selves with breaking the glasses of minia- 
tures, what we now see in this room would 
repair the damage. If such be the quantity 
of glass in bits, it may be conceived what the 
amount must be in sheets. Ve pass hundreds 
and thousands set on edge. Handfuls of 
straw are thrust between the plates to keep 
them apart; and in rooms near there is a 
vast packing always going on. 
The conclusion of our survey is charming. 
We find men, women, and boys painting and 
enamelling glass. A sheet is covered smooth 
with a white enamel, which has itself much 
of the character of glass. Slips of brass, with 
patterns cut out, are laid on the enamel, and 
rubbed o'er, so as to leave the pattern clear. 
It is, in fact, stencilling; only, instead of 
laying on paint through the holes in the 
pattern, the enamel beneath is rubbed off 
there. A woman is covering a sheet all over, 
except a border, with some thick black sub- 
stance. This sheet is to bc embossed. The 
border is to be corroded by an acid, and she 
is protecting all the rest of the surfitce by 
this coveri.g. An artist is painting a broad 
border with a blue iris--as beautiful as life 
--and convolvulus and poppies. The panes 
of lanterns are almost as astonishing for 
quantity as the miniature glasses; and ex- 
tremely various in patterns. But ve should 
never have done, if we told what pretty things 
we saw; or if we entered into details about 
the schools; or described the life and con- 
dition of the twelve hundred work-people 
connected with this vast establishment. 
There was a certain fountain in the centre 
of a certain Exhibition which need nt be 
described, because everybody knows it. We 
have been to see how that fountain was nade, 
and have had the honour--a somewhat 
laborious one--of lifting some of its portions ; 
a shell, a spike, an ornament or two, each of 
which required the whole strength of an un- 
practised person to raise from the ground. 
The weight of the fountain, before the 
trimming and dressing, was upwards of four 
tons.- Mr. Osler engaged three railway car- 
riages (passenger train) to convey it to 
London, he taking his own seat in a fourth. 
A wall was built in the centre of the transept 
for the foundation of this beautiful structure ; 
and the building up was done slowly and 
carefully. When the Queen and Prince Albert 
walked round the screen which surrounded 
the work which Mr. Osler was superintending 
within, they could not have imagined--for 

none but the artificer could--what would be 
the beauty of this transparent shaft, with its 
streams of water falling like a veil around it, 
when the slanting sunlight from the roof 
touched it, and sent thousands of gleams and 
sparkles through it. It could be, and it was, 
removed in one night; but many were the 
anxious nights and weary days which psed 
over the making of it. If the Messrs. Osler 
could have devoted their works and their 
people wholly to the making of this fountain, 
it would have been )leasant enough" but it 
had to be done in addition to their ordinary 
business; and desperately hard work it was. 
Ve saw how some of its parts were made, 
in seeing how ornamental glass--vases, 
pitchers, decanters, chandeliers, and many 
fancy articles, come out of the hands of the 
workmen. Of the earlier processes of the art 
we need not speak, as they resemble those 
which were described long ago; but there is 
one circumstance which ought to be noted; 
the form of the great chimney of the glass- 
house. Mr. Osler knows what he is about in 
matters of science; and he perceived that the 
prejudice in favour of a chimney with a 
narrow top was a mistake. He determined 
to build his the same width, inside, all the 
way up. Perhaps, if he had to do it over 
,gdn, he might even make it wider at the 
top, as the heated air requires plenty of room 
for expansion and escape. Some people 
thought the plan a very odd one, and said 
there could be no proper draught. Every- 
thing else about this carefully planned glass- 
house was capital;but who ever heard of 
such a chimney for a glass-house ? There it 
is, however, resting upon strong pillars; and 
with such a draught, that at times the 
business is to moderate it. 
Passing the mixing rooms, the pots, the 
melting, the blowing, we give a moment's 
attention to the method of forming a decanter 
or pitcher. The workman sits in a "chair" 
--a bench with two long arms to it--and 
rolls his iron pipe or tube, with the left hand 
on these arms to keep the soft glass in shape, 
while with the right he applies a pair of tongs 
to fashioning the neck of his decanter, or 
claret-jug, or whatever it may be. It is a 
pretty sight; and so are the long vistas of 
glass, in the kiln first, and then in the "lear" 
--the milder oven, in which the annealing of 
the smaller articles is done. Ve leave the 
glass-house, and travel to the manufactory, 
where we see how the drops for chandeliers, 
and all manner of arms and branches, are 
made, and how the cuttings, and polishings, 
and putting together are done. Here is a 
deaf and dumb man casting drops and 
"spangles," as small square drops are called. 
Why not? ttearing and speech are not 
required for this work; and there he sits 
diligent and still. One wonders what he 
thinks about, all the while. He tosses a bit 
of coal into his little furnace, every minute or 
so. The coal is on his right hand, and on his 
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ducal titles in Spain, and with them, for the 
most part, is joined a grandeeship of the first 
class. The oldest dukedom is that of Bene- 
vente, and it is among the titles of the Duke 
of Osuna, who is thus the premier noble of 
Spain. This title was created in 1461. Then 
follow the titles of Alva Medina-Celi, Arcos, 
Grandia, and some others, all of the fifteenth 
century. The youngest titles are those of the 
Duke of Valencia (Narvaez), 1847, Tarrancon, 
a brother of Munoz, the soldier of fortune, who 
married Queen Christina, 1848; and Saragossa, 
possessed by the famous defender of that 
town, General Palazon, whose heroism was 
only rewarded at last under the ministry of 
Narvaez. 
With these recent dukedoms, however, no 
estates were bestowed, and their only privi- 
lege consists in that of kissing hands on gala 
days a few minutes sooner than more ancient 
nobility of lower grades. 
The number of Marquisates is five hun- 
dred and twenty-four, only four dating so far 
bk as the fifteenth century. The first marquis 
in Spain was the famous scholar and natural 
philosopher, Villena (1445), who, like all clever 
men in the good old times, was believed by his 
contemporaries to be a dealer with the devil. 
The present possessor of this title is the Duke 
of Frias. Most of the marquisates, however, 
belong to the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries; no less than one hundred 
and thirty-four have been made in the century 
to which we ourselves belong. 
There are three hundred and ninety-eight 
Counts, and among them many of the most 
famous names in Spanish story, such as the 
Count de Valencia de Don Juan (1387), the 
Count de Trastamaro (1445), Trevino (1493). 
Of Viscounts there are forty-eight; of Barons 
forty, mostly creations of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. All the dukes are 
grandees, and many of the marquisses, counts, 
and viscounts, but not any of the barons, who 
are the lowest order of the nobility. Those 
who are not grandees are called simply Titu- 
lados. They are less connected with the 
court, and usually |ire upon their own estates, 
which thus mostly show better signs of care 
and culture than the others. Underthese lords 
the pedantry are not quite naked, and have 
now and then something more solid than 
pomegranates for their dinner. 
At this moment, perhaps, the nobh, s of 
Spain are displaying no abatement of their 
ostentation and extravagance, but their latter 
day is near. Most of the entailed estates are 
hopelessly encumbered, and must shortly pass 
into the hands of creditors. Where this 
is not the case they will be divided by the 
new laws of succession. Then there is 
another law that makes the possibility of 
their existence as a large class, for another 
century, extremely difficult. Every new heir 
to a title must pay a sum of money to the 
government before he can lay claim to his 
privilege; for this he obtains what is called 

a real carta personal, or certificate of identity. 
Should the first heir not be able thus to take 
up the title, any of the collaterals may do so; 
but if on account of the magnitude of the 
sum all should refuse, the title then becomes 
extinct. 
Then, again, when the several heirs to one 
estate cannot agree about the terms of its 
division, it has to be sold, and the title travels 
with it to the purchaser. Should any un- 
authorised person use a title, he is liable to a 
fine of double the sum fixed to be paid for it 
in law by an heir ; and having been thus made 
to pay double for his whistle, it is taken from 
him. 
The title of duke costs 500,000 reals or 
about 5000 ; a marquis, who is at the same 
time a grandee, pays 300,000 ; if not a grandee, 
200,000; a count being a grandee, 250,000; 
otherwise, 150,000. A viscount pays 100,000, 
and a baron 80,000 reals to government, as 
the fine on entering into possession. Only 
one person in a family is permitted to wear 
the title, as with us. Before the abolition of 
majorities, it was customary for the heir 
apparent to be also titled; but this is now no 
longer the case. The younger branches of the 
family go by the family name, without any 
addition. 
In the year 1847, when the present Duke 
of Medina-Celi succeeded to his property, he 
found himself no less than thirty-six-fold a 
grandee, and had, therefore, to settle the fol- 
lowing little bill, made out in this form by 
government: 
It. G. the Duke of 5Iedina-Celi, 
Dr. to the Royal Treasury of Spain. 
To 6 Titles of Duke . - 3,000,000 reals. 
,, 14 lYlarquisates - - 4,200,000 ,, 
,, 16 Countships - - - 4,000,000 ,, 
Total 11,200,000 reals. 

Or about 11"2,000, which must have shaken 
the accumulations on the rents a little. 
Besides this expenditure of money, there 
must be a great sacrifice of time and ink, 
whenever his grace wishes to sign his six-and- 
thirty names. A humbler Spanish grandee, 
vho was once benighted, knocked at a lonely 
inn. When asked the usual "Quien es ?" (who 
is there ?) he replied, "Don Diego de Mendoza 
Silva Ribiera Guzman Pimentel Osorio Ponce 
de Leon Zuniga, Acui'/a Teller y Giron, 
Sandoval y Roxas, Velasco Man "--He had 
not nearly finished when the landlord ex- 
claimed, shutting his window, " Go with God! 
"There is not room for half of you." 
In 1836, the Cortez thought proper to 
abolish all titles of whatever kind soever, 
without indemnity of any sort to their pos- 
sessors. Many of the tithes being, as with us, 
in the hands of laymen, this loss fell heavily 
on the nobles; and the Marquis de St. Jago 
lost no less than 80,000 reals a year. In fact 
it ruined him, there being only a very insig- 
nificant estate joined with the title; but the 
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Keorma, Jerdu and Krooma Plow, Indian 
Coaptu, Kitcheree, Mancooly, and Cawab.%" 
I sauntered into the Bengal Hotel the other 
day. I know the merits of old English fare, 
and could live contentedly upon "plain roast 
and boiled;" but I determined to give Hadjee 
Allee a chance of convincing me: so I called 
for "a couple of cawabs," by way of com- 
mencement. "/k couple of cawabs, sir ?" said 
the waiter ; "cawabs is a soup, sir." "Very 
good," said I; "then bring me a basin of 
cawabs." I was not ashamed of my igno- 
rance. I came there to learn, and I did learn; 
though I burnt my mouth in the trial. These 
are my principles; and I think I have said 
enough to show the difference between myself 
and Fitz-Baynard. 
When I was a young man I wrote poetry. 
/kl young men did not write poetry then, as 
they did afterwards, when Lord Byron came 
more into fashion. I recollect, when Lord 
Byron died, it was generally considered that 
if he had not died, as he did, just on the right 
side of forty, his reputation would have been 
materially damaged. I had held similar opi- 
nions when a youth ; and had determined to 
"play the Roman fool" upon my thirty-ninth 
birthday. But my ideas had undergone some 
modification before that time. I was, indeed, 
within a short march of that poetical Rubicon, 
at the time of the noble lord's decease. But 
I knew that the sincerest of his admirers 
would cross the fatal line if his turn came; 
and I was sure that Lord Byron had an inten- 
tion of doing so, if he had not been cut off in 
his youth. I remember a stanza in Don 
Juan, in which an allusion is made to the 
author's intention of purchasing a peruke; 
and a speculation upon the probable appear- 
ance of his hair at forty; from which I infer, 
that with a full consciousness of the fact that 
time w.s fast hurrying him towards that 
critical period, he had taken the resolution 
calmly to abide the event. And why should 
he no? Do such minds grow old ? 
That I have contrived to keep something 
of my juvenility, I think is pretty well proved 
by the fact of my being still the president of 
the "Youthful Britons." And how have I 
done this ? Not by standing stock-still, and 
bending my back for the years to play at 
leap-frog over it; and growling at every- 
body else because they would not stud still 
in like manner. Neither was it by con- 
stantly "thinking of my grave," as I over- 
heard my pious, well-meaning old landlady 
say I ought to be doing "at my time of 
life;" but I am not offended. Here am 
I in my sixty-sixth year, as youthful as 
ever I was, and as cheerful, thank God! 
Three stairs at a time is my way of getting 
up stairs; and, as to playing on the fiddle, I 
flatter myself, I can tear my way through 

Beethoven's " mad" quartette with the fiery 
vigour of a much younger fiddler. I walked 
down to Rochester one day last summer, and 
got up the next morning as fresh as a daisy. 
I don't say I could stand such a life as our 
friend Stow leads. ]Iy wild oats are sown. 
But I can walk a match, or bowl a ball at 
cricket, with most men. Ask any of our 
club if their hands have ever tingled after 
blocking a ball from me. And do I owe all 
this to Nature ? I think not. 
What I have said, what I do say, and what 
I will say, as long as I have health, (and I 
flatter myself I have as much of that article 
as most people,)is, that, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred a man need not grow old 
unless he likes. This is what you may learn 
from looking at Fitz-Baynard, and then 
at ne ; this is the moral of what I have been 
saying. This is the important truth which I 
have to proclaim--I believe that I have dis- 
covered the true Elixir of Life. I am not fond 
of making myself conspicuous, in print, or else- 
where; but nay motives are philanthropic 
motives. I am ready to do a little good 
where I can. I did not sit down to write 
this article for the mere sake of abusing 
Fitz-Baynard, in a periodical that he does 
not read; but I say, that if Fitz-Bay- 
nard senior, or any of Fitz-Baynard senior's 
class, feel themselves to be miserable old 
fellows, they have none but themselves to 
blame. For, let me tell them, that it is 
not years, nor bald heads, that constitute 
the right definition of old age. While a nan 
keeps up in the march, and does not stand 
still to look back, he is as good as any of 
them. It is giving in that does it; it is being 
lazy, and over-comfortable--fancying that 
you have marched far enough; that there is 
no better land than that you have come to; 
and persuading yourself that you do not 
envy those who have gone on, and left you 
behind; and, when a man so persuades him- 
self, and tries so to pemuade others, he is 
become an old fellow, and a Fitz-Baynard 
senior. 
Now, I consider the father of our young 
friend knocked under in the year 1825. I 
regard his coat, trousers, hat, and watch- 
guard as so many outward symbols of that 
inward stoppage which took place in that 
year. To any person acquainted with the 
history of costume, the fact is as clear as the 
date of a cathedral to a student of architec- 
ture. There he stands, as perfect an em- 
balment of the past as any Roman idler, sud- 
denly embedded in lava in the streets of Her- 
culaneum. In the yem" '25 he rebelled against 
the great law of change and movement; and 
there he stands to this day, grumbling, and 
trying to persuade us to rebel too. But we 
won't. 
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the hours, the management, and discipline are 
not readily adapted to the wants of children. 
It was ibund, when a committee of the 
Statistical Society, in 1843, inquired into such 
matters, that only one in a hundred of the 
inmates of hospital wards was a child suffering 
from internal disease. Can we wonder, then, 
--when we call to mind the peculiar character- 
istics of disease in a child, and the sagacity and 
close observation they demand--can we wonder 
that the most assiluous students, growing 
into medical advisers, can in so many cases, do 
no more than sympathise with the distress 
of parents, look at a sick child's tongue, 
feel its pulse, send powders, and shake their 
heads with vain regret over the little corpse, 
around which women weep so bitterly ? 
The want of a Child's Hospital in London 
is supplied. The Hospital for Sick Children, 
lately established and now open, is situated 
in Great Ormond Street, Queen Square. 
London, like a fine old oak, that has lived 
through some centuries, has its dead bits in 
the midst of foliage. When we had provided 
ourselves with the address of the Child's 
tIospital, and found it to be No. 49, Great 
Ormond Street, Queen Square, we were im- 
pressed with a sense of its being very far out 
of the way. Great Ormond Street belonged 
to our great-grandfathers; it was a bit of 
London full of sap a great number of years 
ago. It is cut off, no,v, from the life of the 
town--in London, but not of it---a suburb left 
between the New Road and High Holborn. 
We turned out of the rattle of Holborn into 
King Street, and went up Southampton Row 
through a short passage which led us into a 
square, dozing over its own departed great- 
ness. Solitude in a crowd is acknowledged 
by the poets to be extremely oppressive, and 
we felt so much scared in Queen Square at 
finding ourselves all alone there, that we had 
not enough presence of mind to observe more 
than space and houses, and (if our vague im- 
pression be correct) a pump. Moreover, there 
were spectral streets, dovn which the eye was 
drawn. Great Ormond Street vas written on 
a corner house in one of them. It was the 
enchanter's label by which we were bidden 
forward; so we went into Great Ormond 
Street--wondering who lived in its large 
houses, some of them mansions--and looking 
hazily for No. 49. That was a mansion too : 
broad, stuccoed front, quite fresh and white; 
bearing the inscriprion on its surice, "Hos- 
pital for Sick Children." A voman with a 
child in l:er arms was finding ready admission 
at the great hall-door. The neat and new 
appearance of the hospital walls from the 
outside restored our thoughts to our own 
day; and we presently resolved, and carried, 
that the committee had shown great judgment 
in their selection of a situation--quiet (very 
quiet), airy, and central. 
At the hall-door there was a porter, so new 
to his new work that the name of a surgeon 
to the Institution was a strange sound in his 

ears. Crossing a spacious hall, we were 
ushered into a fine old ancestral parlour, 
which is now the board-room of the Institu- 
tion; and there, before a massive antique 
chimney-piece, we found a young house- 
surgeon. 
Many stiff bows and formal introductions 
had those old walls seen, when Great Ormond 
Street was grand, and when fi'il]s and farthin- 
gales lent slate to the great mansion. Many 
a minuet had been solemnly danced there; 
many hearts and fans had fluttered, many 
buckram flirtations had had their little hour ; 
many births, marriages, and deaths, had 
passed away, in due and undue course, out of 
the great hall-door into the family vaults-- 
as old-fashioned now, as the family mansion. 
Many little faces, radiant in the wintry blaze, 
had looked up in the twilight, wondering at 
the great old Monument of a chimney-piece, 
and at the winking shadows peeping down 
from its recesses. Many, far too many, pretty 
house-fairies had vanished from before it, and 
left blank spaces on the hearth, to be filled 
up nevermore. 
O! Baby's dead, and will be never, never, 
never, seen among us any more! We fell 
into a waking dream, and the Spring air 
seemed to breathe the words. The young 
house-surgeon melted out of the quaint, quiet, 
room ; in his place, a group of little children 
gathered about a weeping lady; and the 
lamentation was familiar to the ancient echoes 
of the house. Then, there appeared to us a 
host of little figures, and cried, "We are 
Baby. We were Baby here, each of us in its 
generation, and were welcomed with joy and 
hope and thankfulness; but no love and no 
hope, though they were very strong, could 
keep us, and we went our early way!" 
"And we," said another throng of shades, 
"were that little child who lived to walk and 
talk, and to be the favorite, and to influence 
the whole of this great house and make it 
very pleasant, until the infection that could 
not be stopped, was brought here from those 
poorer houses not far off, and struck us one 
day while we were at play, and quenched the 
light of our bright eyes, and changed our 
prattle into moaning, and killed us In our 
promise !"--" And I," said another shadow, 
"am that girl who, having been a sick child 
once, grew to be a woman, and to love and 
to be blessed with love, and then--O at that 
hardest time !--began to fade, and glided from 
the arms of my young husband, never to be 
mine on earth ! "--" And I," said another 
shadowy, "am the lame, mis-shapcn boy who 
read so much by this fireside, and suffered so 
much lain so patiently, and might have been 
as active and as straight as you, if a.ny one had 
understood my malad_ ; but I said to my fond 
father carrying me "in his arms to the bed 
from which I never rose: 'I think, O dear 
Papa, that it is better I should never be a 
man, for who could then carry me like this, 
or who could be so cm'eful of me when you 
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manufictured goods. The present yearly value 
of the Cotton nanufacture of this country is 
estimated at forty-five nillions sterling, of 
which thirty millions are believed to be paid 
away in wages; one-third being the original 
cost of the raw material. In some inferior 
descriptions of goods the value of the material 
is far beyond that of the labour and skill 
expended on them. In others, the labour 
bestowed in their production is infinitely 
more costly than the origiual value of the 
materiaI olerated upon. Samples of cotton 
yarn have been recently produced so exqui- 
sitely fine in texture, that a single thread is 
found to be invisible to the naked eye, unless 
placed upon some dark substamce. A hank 
of cotton measures eight hundred .'rod forty 
yards; yet it would require nore than 
two thousand hanks of this gossaner to 
weigh one pound. Twenty-five pounds weight 
of such a fibre would encircle the globe at 
the equator, whilst in value it would far 
exceed its own weight in gold. In the im- 
portation of the raw cotton into this country, 
and in the exportation of the manufactured 
goods, about eight hundred thousand tons of 
shipping arc yearly employed. 
Perhaps a better idea of the magnitude of 
this branch of our national industry can 
scarcely be embodied than in these two facts :- 
Firstly, a rise in the price or" the raw material 
of twopence the pound, costs the manufac- 
turers tbur millions sterling; Secondly, in the 
simple process of starching the fibres whilst 
being spun, two hundred and fifty thousand 
barrels of flour are annually used, worth about 
half a million sterling. 
Such is the Cotton trade of England ; un- 
equalled by any iudustry of any other country 
in the world. It is not difficult, therefore, to 
understand how important becomes any ques- 
tion affecting the future supply of this great 
staple commodity. We are at present de- 
pendent upon another nation for the staff of 
our national prosperity, and that nation 
depends upon the labour of a race of slaves. 
Let any great social or physical convulsion 
visit that country, and England would feel 
the shock from Land's End to John O'Groat's. 
The lives of nearly two millions of our country- 
men are dependent upon the cotton crops of 
America; their destiny may be said, without 
any sort of hyperbole, to hang upon a thread. 
Should any dire calamity befal the land of 
cotton, a thousand of our merchant ships 
would rot idly in dock; ten thousand mills 
must stay their busy looms; two thousand 
thousand mouths would shrve for lack of 
work to feed them. 
It is not, however, sufficient that we glance 
at the. Cotton manufacture; we must say a 
few passing words touching that of Linen, 
before pointing out the operation of the pre- 
sent "Flax lovement." For the supply of 
flax, we are equally dependent upon ibreign 
countries; not more than one-fourth of the 
flax required, that is, a hundred thousand tons, 

being grown in Great Britain. We pay to 
other countries for flax, for linseed, and for oil- 
cake, not much under seven millions sterling 
annually; whilst we ship linen goods to the 
yearly value of three millions sterling. Flax 
is employed in the manufacture of the most 
delicate French and Irish cambrics, and of file 
coarsest sail-cloth and tarpaulins; of the most 
beautiful laces fl'om Lisle and Valenciennes, 
and of the heavier sacking and towelling. The 
folds of snowy lawn that deck a bishop's arms, 
and the stout storm-sail that rides out the 
fiercest gale, are both the produce of the same 
plant. 
The propriety of rendering ourselves inde- 
pendent of other nations for the supply of 
cotton, is no new idea. It has been enter- 
tained for many years past. The manufac- 
turers of Manchester have been urging the 
cultiwttion of cotton in our Indian possessions, 
where vast tracts of land are known to exist 
well suited to the cultivation. Our own 
chilly climate is utterly unfitted for the 
grow[h of this plant; vith flax, however, the 
case is different, and, as already stated, about 
one-fourth of our requirements of this article 
is raised on British ground. There appears 
to be no reason whatever, why the remaining 
three-fourths should not also "be grown upon 
our own soil. Besides which, recent experi- 
ments have demonstrated that flax may be 
substituted for one half of the cotton at 
present in use, which would give an additional 
demand for the article of five hundred tons 
daily, requiring for their growth twelve thou- 
sand acres every week. The experiments 
alluded to were made by the Chevalier 
Clausson, who has thus originated what is 
known as the "Flax Movement." By these 
he discovered a simple and at the same time 
beautififl and effective process, by which flax 
may be "cottonised" or converted into what 
is termed "British Cotton." 
Some of the more important processes in 
the manufacturing arts have been the re- 
sult of mere accident. It was even so with 
Flax Cotton. The accidental discovery of 
the new application of the flax-plant has 
been thus described, in the last edition of the 
Chevalier Clausson's little work on the 
subject of the "Movement :" 
Wandering along the luxurian$ banks of 
one of the Brazilian rivers, his attention was 
attracted to a white, down-like substance, 
adhering to the branches of trees, over- 
hanging and touching the stream. On ob- 
taining a quantity of it, he was so pleased 
vith its character, that--thinking he had 
discovered some vegetable product hitherto 
unknown--he determined to trace it, if 
possible, to its source, and to ascertain the 
plant which produced it. Pursuing his task 
with great ardour, he eventually found that 
the substance had been washed from a bed of 
flax-straw, the produce of some of his own 
land; and which, long before, he had caused 
to be thrown, as useless, near the banks of 
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the river. As the swollen waters had occa- 
sional access to this heap, fermentation, and 
the decomposition of a portion of the plant, 
had taken place; and, in time, the influence 
of natural chemistry had so separated the fila- 
ments of the flax-fibre, as to give the mass a 
cotton-like appearance. Some of it having 
been washed by the river, had been arrested by 
the overhanging branches. 
The process thus casually observed in a 
very imperfect state, Clausson afterwards imi- 
tated by the aid of chemistry ; and he can now 
supply the factories of Lancashire with a home- 
grown substance, capable of being worked 
up with certain portions of cotton, silk, or 
wool, with the machinery already in use for 
those manufactures. And herein lies the 
great value of the discovery. From the 
peculiar structure of the flax-fibre, and the 
consequent nature of the machinery to work 
it up, it now costs tenpence per pound in 
the manufacture; whereas cotton is made up 
for threepence per pound. It is obvious, 
therefore, that by preparing flax, so as to 
be capable of being worked upon the ordinary 
machinery at the same cost as cotton, the 
process must be one of great value. Next in 
importance to this, is the greater yield of mar- 
ketable fibre fi'om a given quantity of straw, 
than by the old mode of steeping and pre- 
paring. 
We will now examine the new process; 
which we witnessed a short time since, 
at the Chevalier's model establishment at 
Stepney..An old poorhouse has been con- 
verted into a factory; oakum-picking has 
been supplanted by the magic transformation 
of chemistry; iron soup-boilers are now bus)" 
with mysterious mixtures, producing results 
which, when the old fabric was built, would 
have consigned every man and woman con- 
cerned to the stake at Smithfield, for sorcerers 
and witches. 
The flax plant is composed of three dis- 
tinct parts, the wood, the fibre, and the gum- 
resin, which causes the fibres to adhere to- 
gether. To remove the wood is the first 
object; and this, under the old system, was 
performed by a machine little better than a 
flail. Here commences the first improvement. 
At the Stepney factory we saw a small appa- 
ratus at work, which, costing a mere trifle, 
removed the wood from the fibre with aston- 
ishing rapidity and cleanliness. It is pro- 
posed that growers should employ this machine 
on their farms; by which means they reduce 
the bulk by one-half, and at the same time 
retain the portion most useful for manure. 
In this state it will be brought to market for 
sale to the manufacturers, who will then have 
to free it, in the first instance, from the gum- 
resin. Under the old system, this was effect- 
ed by steeping the flax in cold water, a process 
which occupied from four to six weeks, and 
frequently caused much discoloration of the 
fibres. The Chevalier's mode consists in 
boiling the material in a weak alkaline solu- 

tion for about four hours, after which it is 
washed first in a slightly acidified liquor, and 
then in plain water. It is then dried and in a 
fit state for the various processes of scutch- 
ing, heckling, &c., necessary to render it fit 
for the linen manufacture. In order to "cot- 
tonise" the flax, according to the Clausson's 
patent, the fibres are taken from the washing 
vats direct to a series of other vats, ranged 
side by side ; and it is in these that the magic 
of chemistry is so brought to bear as to 
transmute a heavy mass of dark, harsh straw, 
in the course of some minutes, to a light, 
silky, snow-white wool. 
In the first of these vats is a weak solution 
of carbonate of soda : here the previously boil- 
ed and washed fibres are steeped for about fif- 
teen minutes, during which time they become 
completely saturated, with the soda liquid. To 
explain the chemical action which follows, it 
is necessary to point out the structure of the 
flax fibre. These fibres, minute though they 
be, are cellular, composed of a number of 
smaller cylinders, united closely at their side. 
It is the separation of these finer fibres, and 
the consequent addition to the ler.gth and 
surface of the whole mass, that has now to be 
accomplished; a process that may well be 
likened to hair-splitting. These cellular fibres 
being thoroughly saturated with the soda in 
most minute quantities, a'e removed from the 
first vat, and placed in vat number two, con- 
taining water slightly acidulated with one 
part in five hundred of sulphuric acid. The 
change which now takes place is instan- 
taneous. A rapid frothing and ebullition of 
the liquor may be observed, and the heavy 
mass of flax which, in the first liquor, sank 
far below the surface, is now seen floating 
lightly on the face of the water : it is no longer 
flax--it is British Cotton. And how has this 
happened? The acid in this liquor, finding 
its way into the little cylinders already satu- 
rated with the soda, immediately effects a 
chemical hange; the sulphuric acid com- 
bines with the alkali, and forms sulphate of 
soda, giving out the carbonic acid gas from 
the carbonate of soda, which, seeking its liber- 
ation, expands and bursts open the cellular 
tubes. The" cottonised flax is next placed in 
a weak solution of soda, in order to free 
it from any remaining acid; and thence 
transferred to the bleaching vat, which con- 
tains a mixture of solution of chloride of lime 
and sulphate of magnesia. Here it remains 
during two hours, at the end of which time 
it wears a perfectly snow-white appearance. 
The process is then completed by washing, 
first in a weak acid liquor, and afterwards in 
pure water. It then only remains to dry the 
flax-cotton, in order to "fit it for the after 
processes, preparatory to spinning. The same 
method as has been here described can be 
made avail.ble for converting the refuse tow 
from the flax establishments into a fine white 
article, admirably adapted for paper-making, 
and at a less price than he pays for linen 
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guest. If we might not call on her, we would 
not even look at her, though we were dying 
with curiosity to know what she was like. 
We had the comfort of questioning Martha 
in the afternoon. Martha did not belong to 
a sphere of society whose observation could 
be an implied compliment to Lady Glenmire, 
and Martha had made good use of her eyes. 
"Well, ma'am! is it the little lady with 
Mrs. Jamieson, you mean? I thought you 
would like more to know how young Mrs. 
Smith was dressed, her being a bride." 
(Mrs. Snith was the butcher's wife.) 
Miss Pole said, "Good gracious me! as if 
we cared about a Mrs. Smith;" but was 
silent, as lIartha resumed her speech. 
"The little lady in Mrs. Jamieson's pew 
had on, ma'am, rather an old black silk, and 
a shepherd's plaid cloak, ma'am;and very 
bright black eyes, she had, ma'am, and a 
pleasant, sharp face; not over young, ma'am, 
but yet, I should guess, younger than Mrs. 
Jamieson herself. She looked up and down 
the church, like a bird, and nipped up her 
petticoats, when she came out, as quick and 
sharp as ever I see. I'll tell you what, tna'am, 
she's more like Mrs. Deacon, at the' Coach 
and Horses,' nor any one." 
"Hush, Martha!" said Miss Matey; 
" that's not respectful." 
"Isn't it, ma'am ? I beg pardon, I'm sure ; 
but Jem Hearn said so as well. He said, 
she was just such a sharp, stirring sort of a 
body." 
"Lady," said Miss Pole. 
"Lady--as Mrs. Deacon." 
Another Sunday passed away, and we still 
averted our eyes from Mrs. Jamieson and 
her guest, and made remarks to ourselves 
that we thought were very severe--ahnost 
too much so. Miss Matey was evidently un- 
easy at our sarcastic manner of speaking. 
Perhaps by this time Lady Glenmire had 
found out that Mrs. Jamieson's vas not the 
gayest, liveliest house in the world; perhaps 
Mrs. Jamieson had found out that most of 
the county families were in London, and that l 
those who remained in--shire were not! 
so alive as they might have been to the 
circumstance of "Lady Glenmire being, in their 1 
neighourhood. Great events spnng out of! 
small causes; so I will not pretend to say l 
what induced Mrs. Jamieson to alter her: 
determination of excluding the Cranford: 
ladies, and send notes of invitation all round 
for a small party, on the following Tuesday. 
Mr. Mulliner himself brought them round. 
He would always ignore lhe fact of there 
being a back-door to any house, and gave a 
louder rat-tat than his mistress, Mrs. :Iamie- 
son. He had three little notes, vhich he 
carried in a large basket, in order to impress 
his mistress with an idea of their great 
weight, though they might easily have gone 
into his waistcoat pocket. 
Miss Marcy and I quietly decided we would 
have a previous engagement at home :--it was 

the evening on which Miss Matcy usually 
made candle-lighters of all the notes and 
letters of the week;for on Mondays her 
accounts were always made straight--not a 
penny owing fi'om the week before ; so, by a 
natural arrangement, making candle-lighters 
fell upon a Tuesday evening, and gave us a 
legitimate excuse for declining Mrs. Jamie- 
son's invitation. But before our answer was 
written, in came Miss Pole, with an open note 
in her hand. 
"So!" she said. "Ah! I see you have 
got your note, too. Better late than never. 
I could have told my Lady Glenmire she 
would be glad enough of our society before a 
fortnight was over." 
"Yes," said Miss Matey, "we're asked for 
Tuesday evening. And perhaps you would 
just kindly bring your work across and drink 
tea with us that night. It is my usual regular 
time for looking over all the las veek's bills, 
and notes, and letters, and making candle- 
lighters of them; but that does not seem 
quite reason enough for saying I have a lre- 
vious engagenent at home, though I meant 
to make it do. Now, if you would come, my 
conscience would be quite at ease, and luckily 
the note is not written yet." 
I saw Miss Pole's countenance change while 
Miss Marcy was speaking. 
"Don't you mean to go then ?" asked she. 
"Oh no ! " said Miss Marcy, quietly. "You 
don't either, I suppose ?" 
"I don't know," replied Miss Pole. "Yes, 
I think I do," said she, rather briskly; and, 
on seeing Miss Marcy look surpri.ed, she 
added, "You see, one would not like Mrs. 
.amieson to think that anything she could 
do, or say, was of consequence enough to give 
offence; it would be a kind of letting down 
of ourselves, that I, for one, should not like. 
It would,'be too flattering to Mrs. :Iamieson, 
if we allowed her to suppose that what she 
had said affected us a week, nay ten days 
afterwards." 
"Well! I suppoue it is wrong to be hurt 
and annoyed so long about anything; and, 
perhaps, after all, she did not mean to vex us. 
But I must say, I could not have brought 
myself to say the things hh's. :Iamieson did 
about our not calling. I really don't think 
I shall go." 
"Oh, come! Miss Marcy, you must go; 
you know our fi'iend Mrs. :Iamieson is much 
more phlegmatic than most people, and does 
not enter into the little delicacies of feeling 
which you possess in so remarkable a degree." 
"I thought you possessed them, too, that 
day M:rs. Jamicson called to tell us not to go," 
said Miss Matey, innocently. 
But Miss Pole, in addition to her delicacies 
of feeling, possessed a very smart cap, which 
she was anxious to show to an admiring 
world; and so she seemed to forget all her 
angry words uttered not a fortnight before, 
and to be ready to act on what she called the 
great Christian principle of "Forgive and 
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box painted in fond imitation of the drawings 
which decorate tea-chests. Carlo lay on the 
worsted-work rug, and ingraciously barked 
at us as we entered. Mrs. Jamieson stood 
up, giving us each a torpid smile of welcome, 
and looking helplessly beyond us at Mr. 
ulliner, as if she hoped he would place us 
in chairs, for if he did not, she never could. 
I suppose he thought we could find our way 
to the circle round the fire, which reminded 
me of Stonehenge, I don't know why. Lady 
Glenmire came to the rescue of our hostess; 
and somehow or other we found ourselves for 
the first time placed agreeably, and not form- 
ally, in Mrs. Jamieson's house. Lady Glen- 
mire, now we had time to look at her, proved 
to be a bright little woman of middle age, 
who had been very pretty in the days of her 
youth, and who was even yet very pleasant- 
looking. I saw Miss Pole appraising her 
dress in the first five minutes; and I take her 
word, when she said the next day, 
"My dear, ten pounds would have pur- 
chased every stitch she had on--lace and 
all." 
It was pleasant to suspect that a peeress 
could be poor, and partly reconciled us to the 
fact that her husband had never sat in the 
House of Lords; which, when we first heard 
of it, seemed a kind of swindling us out of 
our respect on false pretences; a sort of " A 
Lord and No Lord" business. 
We were all very silent at first. Ve were 
thinking what we could talk about that 
should be high enough to interest My Lady. 
There had been a rise in the price of sugar, 
which, as preserving-time was near, was a 
piece of intelligence to all our housekeeping 
hearts, and would have been the natural topic 
if Lady Glenmire had not been by. But we 
were not sure if the Peerage ate preserves-- 
much less knew how they were made. At 
last, Miss Pole, who had always a great deal 
of courage and savoir faire, spoke to Lady 
Glenmire, who on her part hcl seemed just 
as much puzzled to know how to break the 
silence as we were. 
Has your ladyship been to Court, lately. 
asked she; and then gave a little glance 
round at us, half timid, and half triumphant, 
as much as to say, " See how judiciously I 
have chosen a subject befitting the rank of 
the stranger !" 
" I never was there in my life," said Lady 
Glenmire, with a broad Scotch accent, but in 
a very sweet voice. And then, as if she had 
been too abrupt, she added, "Ve very seldom 
went to London; only twice, in fact, during 
all my married life; and before I was married, 
my father had far too large a family "re(fifth 
daughter of Mr. Campbell, was in all our 
minds, I am sure)--" to take us often from 
our home, even to Edinburgh. Ye'll have 
been in Edinburgh, 1nay be ?" said she, 
suddenly brightening up with the hope of 
a common interest. We had none of us 
been there; but Miss Pole had an uncle who 

once had passed a night there, which was 
very pleasant. 
Mrs. Jamieson, meanwhile, was absorbed in 
wonder why lIr. Mulliner did not bring the 
tea.; and, at length, the wonder oozed out of 
her mouth. 
" I had better ring the bell, my dear, had 
not I ?" said Lady Glenmire, briskly. 
"No--I think not--Mulliner does not 
like to be hurried." We should have liked 
our tea, for we dined at an earlier hour than 
Mrs. Jamieson. I suspect Mr. Mulliner had 
to finish the St. James's Chronicle before he 
chose to trouble himself about tea. His 
mistress fidgetted and fidgetted, and lept 
saying, "I can't think why Mulliner does not 
bring tea. I can't think what he can be 
about." And Lady Glenmire at last grew 
quite impatient, but it was a pretty kind of 
impatience after all; and she rung the bell 
rather sharply, on receiving a half permission 
from her sister-in-law to do so. Mulliner 
appeared in dignified surprise. "Oh!" said 
Mrs. Jamieson, " Lady Glenmire rang the 
bell ; I believe it was for tea." 
In a few minutes tea vas brought. Very 
delicate was the china, very old the plate, 
very thin the bread-and-butter, and very small 
the lumps of sugar. Sugar was evidently 
Mrs. Jamieson's Ihvorite economy. I ques- 
tion if the little filigree sugar-tongs, made 
something like scissors, could have opened 
themselves wide enough to take up an honest, 
vulgar, good-sized piece; and, when I tried to 
take out two little minikin pieces at once, so 
as not to be detected in too many returns to 
the sugar-basin, they absolutely dropped one, 
with a little sharp clatter, quite in a malicious 
and unnatural manner. But before this 
happened, we had had a slight disappoint- 
ment. In the little silver jug was cream, in 
the larger one was milk. As soon as Mr. 
Mulliner came in, Carlo began to beg, which 
was a thing our manners forbade us to do, 
though I am sure we were just as hungry; 
and Mrs. Jamieson said she was certain we 
would excuse her if she gave her poor dumb 
Carlo his tea first. She accordingly mixed a 
saucer-full for him, and put it down for him 
to lap; and then she told us how intelligent 
and sensible the dear little fellow was; he 
knew cream quite well, and constantly refused 
tea with only milk in it; so the milk was left 
for us, but we silently thought we were quite 
as intelligent and sensible as Carlo, and felt 
as if insult were added to injury, when we 
were called upon to admire the gratitude 
evinced by his wagging his tail for the cream, 
which should have been ours. 
After tea we thawed down into common- 
life subjects. We were thankful to Lady 
Glenmire for having proposed some more 
bread-and-butter, and this mutual want made 
us better acquainted with her than we should 
ever have been with talking about the Court, 
though Miss Pole did say, she had hoped to 
know how the dear Queen was from some one 
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game at marbles in the centre; and a girl, 
without shoes or stockings, and who had lost 
her front teeth (better off than the fortifica- 
tion, which seemed to have lost all the teeth 
it ever had}, was standing by, with a vacant 
look, t,ying to be interested in the game. 
I crossed over to the other side, and gazing 
down into the moat, I saw several extremely 
thin sheep, whose wool was of that sort of dull 
neutral tint that leaves one in some doubt as 
to whether the sheep was originally a white 
sheep smutted, or a black sheep faded. The 
creatures had been wandering about to t T and 
find a few blades of grass worth cropping, and 
had evidently failed, and arrived at a half- 
patient, half-stupefied stand-stilh As my face 
looked overinto the moat below, the face of one 
of the sheep looked up at ne, interrogatively; 
then another sheep looked up in my face; 
then they all five looked up; then one of 
them said "baa ! "---then I withdrew. I had 
nothing to give them but sympathy, and they 
could not eat that. 
Now, I was not aware whether this great 
fortress had the reputation of a " fine old 
ruin," such as travellers are directed to go 
and see in different parts of North and South 
Vales, or in many parts of England and Scot- 
land; but such I imagined it, till I heard 
some of the passers-by remark, "Vhat a 
strong place!" Could I have been so much 
mistaken, and was it really considered a place 
of strength ? If so, I took it for granted that 
the condition of affairs outside was merely a 
temporary matter, involving some repairs of 
drains, sewers, gas-pipes, new paving, and so 
forth; perhaps the repair or construction of 
tunnels, secret pass.ges, and other underound 
work of elaborate fortification. I passed 
over the bridge, therefore, and through the 
entrance-gate. Looking up at the iron-cased 
spikes of the portcullis, I saw that they were 
so rusty and rotten, that, if the gate had been 
suddenly lowered, they would have shattered 
themselves in a shower of old touchwood and 
dust. Still, I made no dou that within 
I should find everything in high oMer, and 
fully justifying, by its tremendous batteries 
of guns, admirable arrangements for their 
service, and all other ncans and appliances 
of war, that this "Tower of Strength" was 
prepared to maintain its historic.l fame and 
present reputation. 
I passed througl stSne court-yards and 
ways, and up stone steps, and found myself 
wandering round a kind of circuitous, narrow 
street, very squalid and deserted, havin a 
line of snall houses on one side, with dirty 
windows, some of them broken, and with 
locked doors, appearing as if seldom opened, 
and having the words written upon them, 
"Artillery Officers' Quarters." If an Artillery 
officer's cat resided there, it is more than "I 
should have expected. On the other side arose 
high walls, of different kinds, which at times 
I thought might form some portion or wing 
of the great castle within; others, I took to 

be the walls of some dilapidated house of old 
stores and refuse, while now and then was 
presented the remains of a house or building 
that had fallen in ruins a long time since, 
and sometimes leaving a gap, with a mass of 
rubbish heaped up below--all evidently of 
long standing and no signs visible of any 
intention either of repairing the structure, or 
clearing away the wreck. Amidst one of 
these mounds of rubbish, I saw a poor old 
wounded wheelbarrow, lying hopelessly upon 
its back, with one leg and a stump sticking 
up in the air; but this was the only token of 
a thought having once dawned, that it might 
be as well not to leave things in this wretched 
state. 
Noticing, here and there a narrow passage 
between the queer-looking little houses called 
"Artillery Officers' Quarters," with a narrow 
flight of stone steps, I ascended them, and 
presently found myself on "the lines" or 
lower works of the fortress, with the back 
windows (or front, vhichcver they should be 
called) of the same houses on my rght, and 
the walls, with their embrasures for musketry, 
on the left. At intervals, between a certain 
number of these embrasures, a stone shield 
was set up, something about the size and 
shape of a tall tombstone, behind which two 
or three men might stand with loaded 
muskets, and peeping round, now and then, 
take a shot at any advancing party of an 
enemy who had penetrated the fortress gates, 
and ascended the lines at the other end. 
I walked along upon the slanting pavement 
of this desolate place, feeling uncommonly 
like some lonely cat in search of adventures, 
till I found the passage open upon a broad 
flight of stone steps; mounting which I 
gained the platforn of a batter),, and here, 
ibr the first time, I came upon a sentry on duty. 
He inquired with a smile if I belonged to the 
garrison ? The word astonished me. Garrison ! 
Vhat-- which-- where ? I had never ima- 
gined that there was any garrison among these 
ruins. Such was my thought, though re- 
duced to words, and accompanied with a smile 
in return for that of the sentry, my reply only 
amounted to a simple and dignified "No." 
"Then," said the sentry, "you must not come 
up here." As I was up there already, and had 
perambulated the lines in all the observing 
leisure of undisturbed solitude, this order had 
rather a pleasing effect. Of course I immedi- 
ately complied. Yet I did think the thing 
odd ; ibr what was he there to guard ? Old 
.brick rubbish and broken windows. This was 
the first time I had ever heard of a sentry being 
placed among ancient ruins. They never do 
this in ,Vales. 
Arrived at the bottom of the flight of 
steps, I moved forwards, attracted by a large 
range of building apparently new. Several 
soldiers were now visible, and I soon 
came to a guard-room, with a score of 
soldiers loitering about in the colonnade, and 
some of them being placed in marching order, 
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and sent away to relieve the sentries. Ascend- 
ing another flight of steps, I arrived in a large 
square. Here there were no ruins, excepting 
the cannon (long rows of which were dis- 
played in all the deformity and rust of by- 
gone years), but I noticed ranges of great and 
comfortless-looking buildings, and in the 
middl(i, amidst much bleak wind and sharp 
flying dust, I saw a tall statue of an officer 
raised upon a pediment, with one leg, and a 
very handsome one, put forth to display a 
particularly well-made Hessian boot. Not 
finding anything attractive in this great 
draughty square, I turned off to the left, and 
very quickly found myself in the vicinity of 
barracks, where soldiers were standing out in 
front of their doors, without coat or waistcoat, 
washing their faces, and laughing, and carry- 
ing on practical jokes with each other. A 
strange mixture of things all this seemed. A 
great square, great new buildings, and bar- 
racks with soldiers, all in the midst of dilapi- 
dation and absolute ruins of long standing, 
exactly like the appearance of things after a 
great fire ! 
I turned down a passage, and soon dis- 
covered that I was making a semicircle in 
the opposite direction to the one I had first 
perambulated. Similar sights presented them- 
selves. Everywhere the same melancholy, 
squalid, deserted appearance -- dilapidated 
houses, fallen houses, heaps of brick-rubbish 
--desolate Artillery Officers' Quarters--sol- 
diers' canteens, sending forth prelusive odours 
of beer, tobacco, and sawdust, so that I knew 
of thegn before I came upon their crude 
and careless temporary sheds--and broken 
windows in houses that ought to have known 
better, some of which were patched up with 
ras and pa er 
I made my way out m a far more puzzled 
state of mind than when I came in; and, 
psing over the drawbridge, I stopped to 
read an inscription upon a long board. It was 
exhibited upon a place that looked--from the 
booth-like shape and color of it, its dirty 
locality, the heaps of rubbish all around it, its 
huge, showman-like placard, and its man in a 
very dirty dress of red cloth and old gold-lace, 
with a little round black squab hat and gold 
band, walking up and down in front--exactly 
like a show at a fair, the morning after the 
fair. The inscription upon the long board 
was :--" Ticket Office for the Sale of Tickets 
of Admission. Tickets for the Armouries, 
Sixpence each person; Tickets for the Jewel 
Houses, Sixpence each person." 
On inquiry, I learned that this was the 
great Towx. o LolDOl! But so far from 
being considered as a ruin, it was regarded 
with all manner of awe, as a formidable place 
of strength; so far from being uninhabited, 
many soldiers, and many officers (most of them 

superiors, having leave of absence, we suppose) 
resided in it; and that so far from being 
neglected, it was regarded as a sort of dusky 
town, or very close and quiet borough, out of 
which a very great variety of incomes, places, 
fees, and emoluments were deived by a great 
number of meritorious individuals, whose 
claims upon the gratitude of their devoted 
country were fully recognised by those eminen 
personages who happened to be aware of the 
fact,and had the power to bestow such rewards. 
That a place of such magnitude--comprising 
a number of great stone buildings, surrounded 
by a ruined town of small houses--should 
need a good many officers, as well as men, to 
keep it in proper order, I can have no doubt. 
The sort of order, or disorder, that it really 
presents, cannot., however, lay an equal claim 
to be represented by many pe.rsons of autho- 
rity and importance. I trust, therefore, 
that it is on!y the gossip of the place which 
boasts that the Tower still has its Constable, 
the Duke ; its Lieutenant, the Knightly Major- 
General; its Deputy Lieutenant, the Honour- 
able Colonel; its Gentleman Porter; its 
Gentleman Gaoler ; its Physician ; its Chap- 
lain; its Chief Bailiff; and--but really this is 
rather strong--its Gentleman Headsman,--be- 
cause, if this be a true list of some of the 
posts and places, I cannot help fancying they 
must be uncommonly like sinecures! Nice 
quiet "places," quite in the shade, never 
dreamed of by any hunter after abuses in 
the disposal of the public money. Besides 
the above, there are the Major; certain other 
officers, and non-commissioned officers; the 
Assistant Chaplain ; the Apothecary (who is, 
no doubt, the Deputy Physician) ; the Yeoman 
Porter (ob'iously the deputy of the Gentleman 
Porter); the Master Gunner; the Coroner; 
the Clerk of the Peace (who, we make bold to 
imagine, might be turned into a Var Clerk 
in time of need), and some others,--by whom 
all the onerous and inexplicable duties of the 
place are carried on. I admit that this was 
not given to me upon evidence and authority ; 
and yet I can't help fancying that some part 
of it must be true. The Tower is certainly 
a tempting opportunity for a quiet shady 
"place "or two. 
I returned to my hotel, somewhat humbled 
at my mistake or my stupidity. I was as 
sure as ever that the Castle of Caernarvon 
was a magnificent old ruin: but after what 
I had seen of the Tower of London, and 
been told of the many high offices it finds 
cover for, all the old fortresses in my poor 
c)untry must hide their dismantled heads. 
If however, the Tower really be a strong 
place and worth keeping up, why on earth 
should it be left surrounded by such squalor 
and disgrace, and with no apparent intention 
of making itself decent ? 
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Take up this map of the Metropolis, 
published last .year, and glance at that little 
kernel, coloured scarlet, called the City, and 
then at the prodigious extent of Nutshell 
surrounding it, all loudly demanding, (and 
meriting) to be included in the general title 
"London." Yet this little scarlet kernel, 
with some scattered streets about Vestmo- 
nasterian marshes, was the whole of London 
once. It was big enough to give laws to all 
England, and to great part of France, for 
hundreds of years. It was big enough to hold 
a Lombard Street; which, even then, stood in 
no unfavourable degree of comparison with a 
China orange. It was big enough to have 
Lord Mayors who bearded Kings; to be a 
constant source of anxiety and uneasiness to 
the Sovereign; to be the philosopher's stone 
of Jack Cadc's ambition; to be, as it always 
has been, a monarch among cities. But the 
nutshell? How small the keel looks, with 
his rubicund boundary! Throw in Vcst- 
minster and Southwark, as the three appear 
in Hollar's print: how diminutive they are 
with the big nutshell around ! Take a map 
of London, hydrographed even within the 
memory of man--within thirty years let us 
say--the nutshell has still the best of it, and 
the kernel shrinks wofully, even amidst its 
layers upon layers of cuticle. 
The prodigious enlargement of London 
seems more to me in the act of the countly 
closing round the town, than of the town ad- 
vancing on the country--more as a giant 
hand gradually closes up its Titanic fingers 
on a shrivelled dwarf, than as the dwarf 
growing into the giant, and throwing up earth- 
heaps in its struggle for emancipation from 
the parent monster. The fitt has grown 
round the heart and the heart has grown 
torpid and sluggish in the midst. Do you 
think it is that scarlet kernelonce the whole 
City of London--that has pushed out man- 
diblcs, crab-like feelers, on every side, and, 
cancer-like, has spread over the green fields 
and shady lanes? Do you think the kernel 
is the spider, and Westminster and South- 
warktheweb? It may be so; but I rather 
incline to the theory that the advancement 
is to,yards, and not from, the kernel. That 
is vhy ] call it an invasion: and the in- 
vasion seems to me gradually but surely 
driving, into a constantly diminishing circle, 
all sorts of old abuses, old nuisances, old 
vested interests, old "time-honoured insti- 
tutions," towards the shrivelled old kernel, 
which, though slie knows (excuse the gender) 
she might be rid of them by the aiirial 
locomotive of progress, seeks rather- (hap- 
pily impotently) to cause them to pcl'mcate 
through sewers into healthier streams, poison- 
ing them meanwhile; or she would strenu- 
ously seek (always impotently) to cast tl}em, 
as so much guano, on to the iuvader's fields 
around her, where they would produce a nice 
rich crop of gingerbread coaches, men in 
brass, prejudice, dirt, water-bailiffs, over- 

driven bullocks, choked sewers, reeking 
slaughter-houses, and coal and corn commit- 
tees. What will the nutshell do ? Will its 
invasion, hugging, in boa-constrictor fashion, 
the old, musty, shrivelled, yet wealthy kernel, 
hug it into better shape? or will it crush it 
and cause it to collapse entirely; forcing it, 
by some hidden phcenix process of its own, 
to reproduction in another guise to entire 
rejuvenescence ? 
It is natural for large cities to grow larger. 
Pine-apples grow; so do little boys, and 
lawyers' bills of costs--why not capitals? 
The little island of St. Louis once held all 
there was of Paris. Vienna has outgrown 
its glacis; Madrid, Naples, Venice, have all 
grown ; and Constantinople--no ; for Con- 
stantinople will be to me always a mystery, 
even as Smyrna is. They are always being 
burnt down, yet never seem to get smaller or 
larger. But London has not grown in any 
natural, reasonable, understandable way. It 
hasn't grown bigger consistently. It hasn't 
increased by degrees, like the pine-apple or 
the little boy. The lawyer's bill may be a 
little more like it; for, like that dreadful 
document, it has swollen with fl'ightful, 
alal'ning, supernatural rapidity. It has 
taken you unawares; it has dropped upon 
you without warning; it has started up with- 
out notice; it has grown with stealthy rapi- 
dity, from a mouse into a nastodon. 
Thirty years ago!Boney the first had 
just finished eating his heart on a rock. 
Thistlewood and others had been decapi- 
tated. A grave judicial discussion had not 
long before been closed as to whether a mur- 
derer and ravisher had a right to the 
"appeal by battle." The Old Bailey Monday 
morning performances yet took place before 
crowdel and unfashionable audiences. Samuel 
tIavward had just been hanged for burglary, 
and Fauntleroy was yet to suffer for forgery; 
women were yet whipped for larceny; and 
George, the gentleman of gentlemen, was 
king. There were no railroads, and no 
police, save the red-coated Bow Street run- 
ners and the purblind old watchmen. There 
were no coffee-shops, no reading-rooms; and 
the coffee-houses were taverns resorted to 
(in the paucity of clubs) by the nobility and 
gentry. It was considered aristocratic to 
beat tile watch; it xvas esteemed " Corin- 
thidn" to get drunk in the purlieus of Drury 
Lane; it was very "tip-top" to patronise a 
prize-fighter. We have been invaded by 
manners and customs somewhat different 
since the gentleman of gentlemen was king. 
Concerning the brick-and-mortar invasion: 
There was no Regent's Park, no Victoria 
Park, no Belgravia, and no Tyburnia. Ty- 
barn Gate, indeed, yet stood where Tyburn 
Gallows not so many years before had stood 
and beneath which mouldered the bones of 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw. Paddington 
was, but it was countryfied; and the Edge- 
ware Road was simply a rural road leading 
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and has been dragged into society by a rope 
fastened round his middle. These convicts 
form the Rescue Gang; and any one of them 
who saves a life enjoys a shortened period of 
punishznent. If it should happen that the boat 
is not upset, the visitor stands in it tbr a little 
time, tossing on the water near the pier. 
Then, watching his opportunity, when he is on 
the top of a wave, he leaps out of the boat into 
the arms of a Rescue man extended to receive 
him. 
Norfolk Island consists of a series of hills 
and valleys beautifully intcrfolded, rising in 
green ridges one above another, till they all 
culminate in the summit of Mount Pitt, the 
highest point in the Island, about three thous- 
and feet above the level of the sea. 
The population of the Island is composed 
of eight hundred convicts, and the local 
staff essential for their proper nanageznent. 
The free community consists, therefore, 
wholly of Government officials and their 
families, together with a military force of 
about one hundred and fifty men and four 
or five officers. The good society or first 
rank of Noriblk Island is composed of the 
civil commandant, the officers of the garrison, 
the engineer and commissariat, the two 
clerffvncn--one Protestant, the other Roman 
Cat)lic -- and a medical officer or two. 
Superintendents and overseers of convicts 
make a second rank. Common soldiers are a 
third rank; and the convicts are, of course, 
the least respectable. 
The capital of Norfolk Island is the gaol. 
There is, besides, a spacious quadrangle of 
buildings for the convict barracks, for school- 
rooms, and for places .'appointed tbr Divine 
service. There are commodious barracks 
for the army of occupation of Norfolk 
Island. There is the mansion of the com- 
mandant, on a beautiful green mound; there 
arc handsome houses for the officials; and, in 
picturesque, convenient nooks, lurk pleasant 
cottages for oversecrs. About three miles 
from the gaol is Longridgc, where a number 
of prisoners are employed in farming opera- 
tions. There is also an establishment on the 
opposite side of the Island called the Cas- 
cades, the business of which place is now 
declining. 
From the boundary of the settlement there 
runs a well-trodden pathway to the Cemetery, 
which is enclosed on three sides by tear- 
dropping hedges of the manchincel; and, on 
the fourth side by a restless mourner, the vex- 
ed sea. The climate is healthy, but the graves 
are numerous and new. A sudden end has 
closed in this Island many a rugged way of 
vice. Born in a country which professes to 
be too religious to give education to its 
masses, left to be reared in infamy till the 
day comes--which is so long in comingwhcn 
sectarian pride is to give place to Christian 
charity, the men who sleep here in the graves 
among the manchineels are to be visited with 
human sorrow. In me the common grave- 

yard reverence was not the less for want of 
tombstone eulogies. "He was a thankless 
son, a cruel husband, a hard fitther, and a pot- 
house friend. Banished for all his burglaries 
by an indignant country, he lies buried here. 
His end was violent: he died, in quarrel, by 
the knife of an associate." That might be the 
kind of epitaph which would speak truth 
among the mounds here, far away in Norfolk 
Island, about which no foot of wife or sister 
has been treading. 
A large crop of the graves in Norfolk Island 
has grown out of those attempts at revolt; 
which formerly were fl'equcnt, and could be 
put down only by brute force. In 1834 a 
conspiracy was formed; of which the aim was 
to destroy the military inhabitants by poison- 
ing the wells, and then to put the Island into 
the possession of the convicts. That vas de- 
feated; and thirty-one revolters on that occa- 
sion suffered the penalty of death. The last 
outbreak occurred in 1846. The object on that 
occasion was to destroy certain overseers who 
had, by bringing men frequently to punish- 
ment, made themselves objects of a wild hate. 
The leader on this occasion was a ce._tain 
William Westwood, commonly called Jacky 
Jacky; that nane having been given to him 
by the natives of New South ,Vales, when he 
was leading there a lawless life. By a con- 
vict, who was this man's close companion and 
confederate, I have been favored with a 
Newgate calendar of details. Like many of 
such details, black and repulsive in the mass, 
they show here and there, through all the 
mist, a glimmer of that true light of huma- 
nity which might have brightened the man's 
life. 
There was indeed some good mixed even 
with the evil deed that had brought Jaeky 
Jacky into Norfolk Island. Bent upon plun- 
der, he with his associates had visited a 
settler's house, during the absence of the 
master. They confined the servants, and 
proceeded to the best room; in which the 
lady of the house, with a young lady, her 
friend, were preparing the children for bed, 
and perhaps teaching them their prayers. 
Jacky Jacky stated briefly the object of his 
visit; and, having left an unaccustomed con- 
federate in chage of the afii'ghtcd women, 
went up-stairs. The reoort of a gun, followed 
by screams, called him own again. The lady 
of the house lay on the floor, surrounded by 
the children, bleeding profusely from a gun- 
shot wound, which had divided the femoral 
artery. Jacky J.qcky promptly called the whole 
house to his aid, bound lhc wound round with 
sheets as tightly as he could, ordered the 
settler's horse to be put to the gig; and, as 
soon as the lady had recovered consciousness, 
had her placed carefully on cushions at the 
bottom of the vehicle. Then taking the reins, 
hims(.lf, he quitted his plunder, drove with 
utmost speed twelve miles to the nearest 
station; and, knocking up the doctor, com- 
mitted the wounded lady to his care. Then 
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an assistant pushes back the eyelid, and the 
fixed eye stares vacantly at the root: 
The student below us clutches the bars in 
front of him. It is his first operation ; and he 
wishes he were far away; and wonders how 
the nurses can stand so calmly, waiting with 
the warm sponges. 
There is a sudden movement forward of 
every head; and then a dead silcnce. The 
surgeon has broken into the house of 
life, and every eye converges towards his 
hands,--those hands that manipulate so 
calmly--those fingers that see, as it were, 
where vision cannot penetrate, and which 
single out unerringly, amid the tangled net- 
work of the frame, the life-duct that they 
want. For a moment there is a painful 
pause; an in:trument has to be changed, and 
the operator whispers to his assistant. "Some- 
thing is going wrong," flashes in a molnent 
through every mind. No !--the fingers pro- 
ceed with a precision that reassures; the 
artery is tied; and the life that trembled upon 
the verge of eternity is called back, and se- 
cured by a loop of whipcord ! 
There is a buzz, and a general movement 
in the Theatre ; the huge hollow cone of heads 
turns round, and becomes a,cloud of white 
faces--no longer anxious. Some students 
vault over the backs of the se:ts; others 
swing up by the force of their arms; the 
whole human cone boils over the top benches, 
and pours out at the doors. Brown pulls 
Jones's hair playfully; whereupon Jones 
"bonnets" Robinson;and there is a uni- 
versal "scrimmage" on the stairs. Can these 
be the same silent, grave-looking students we 
saw half-an-hour since . Yes! Who expects 
medical students to keep grave more than 
half-an-hour ? 
As we pass down stairs towards the base- 
meat, wc see the wards opening out on either 
hand. These are the surgeons' wards ; and you 
look upon long vistas of "fractures," and of con- 
valescent operation cases. The "dressers" are 
at work, and trays now come into ffll play. 
A stranger's preconceived ideas of the suf- 
fering in an hospital are not at all borne out 
by the appearance of the patieets generally. 
Many of them are quietly reading the better- 
class cheap literature of the day; others are 
conversing round the ample fire. The little 
child, with its leg in a splint, is as merry as 
possible, with its bed covered with playthings. 
Everything that humanity can dictate, or to 
which art can minister, is supplied. The 
most eminent medical men--whose attendance 
sometimes the rich cannot purchase--watch 
the patient with all due art and skill; 
whilst carefully-trained nurses are at hand, 
day and night, to ease his tired limb, or to 
soothe his racking pain. 
Below, again, is the floor devoted to the 
medical cases; which we have already passed 
through : but it does not look like the same 
ward. See how that Rheumatisn case has 
struck up an acquaintance with the Chronic 

Bronchitis; and how confidentially the Dropsy 
is whispering to the St. Vitus's Dance. 
The fair-haired girl, with the large lustrous 
eyes, is making up a bonnet for the coming 
spring--poor girl! before that time comes, 
the dark screen will, in all probability, be 
drawn round her bed, and then all the ward 
will know what has happened. 
Anything to get rid of ennui in the hos- 
pital. As we pass the men's ward, that rough 
navigator washes up his own tea-things; 
that convalescent cabman smooths the little 
child's pillow; and, farther on, the poor 
shattered tailor helps his fellow in mis- 
fortune to walk, with the inverted sweeping- 
brush as a crutch! The tenderness and 
sympathy you see rough fellows show in 
hospitals is very touching. 
The basement floor is mostly given up to 
the purposes of the Medical School and the 
students. The library is there; its windows 
look out upon a sickly garden (why should 
hospitals have sickly gardens, when covered 
glass conservatories, affording an equable 
temperature, might be so easily and cheaply 
constructed?). }Vhere books do not prevail, 
the walls are covered with full-length plates 
of the human fi)rm, dressed in light suits 
of blue and red piping. In the corner 
sits a young anchorite mournflly contem- 
plating a skull ;--he is only a first year's man 
having a "grind at the bones." Two or three 
more arc in close consultation with that 
"rough sketch of man," suspended by a cord 
fi'om the ceiling; they are articulating his 
joints, and rubbing up their own brains for an 
examination. Anolher group by the fire-place 
is holding a black inquest upon some pro- 
ceeding of the big Medicine-men up-stairs: 
young students are so very critical. In a 
few years these seemingly thoughtless young 
fellows will be spread the wide world over; 
some, in the golden East; some, skirting the 
pestilential shores of Africa ; some, in the new 
Australian world; some, in remote hamlets; 
some in the fever-stricken depths of cities-- 
all bent upon the mission of warring with 
the grim Dragon--disease. 
But we must pass on, as we have yet 
much to see. This is the lecture-room. How 
well the students know that hideous cast 
over the glass case, with the notch and 
swelling in its neck ; their chief point of view 
in many a long lecture. Through the lecture- 
room is the Pathological Museum, surrounded 
by armies of cold shiny bottles. These con- 
tain contributions fi'om the dead to the 
living--of disease to health. It seems wonder- 
ftfl how the poor hunmn frame manages to 
rub on at all ; subject, as we here see it is, to 
such innumerable maladies. But it does 
contrive; and many of these "specimens" 
are the triumphs of the surgeon's skill over 
the destroyer. Scores of men walk about 
well and hearty who could recognise their own 
peculiar property among these bottles, and 
who remember with gratitude the successful 
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is invaluable for nurses, especially if they 
be Irish ones: "A charme for the chincough. 
Take three sips of a chalice when the priest 
has said masse, and swallow it down with 
good devotion." We should like to know 
what is in the chalice ? 
Agues are cured in various ways. The 
following is one of them: " Take a crust of 
bread, and write these three words following, 
and, after they be writ, eate them; ' Calinda, 
ealindan, calindant.'" Here the only difficulty 
that strikes us is the old calligraphic one. 
How do you write on bread ? With a toasting 
fork. 
We commend the following to practitioners 
who are fond of experiments : "To release a 
woman in travell. Throwe over the top of 
the house where a woman in travell ]ieth, a 
stone, or any other thing, that hath killed 
three living creatures--namely, a man, a wild- 
boare, and a shoe bcare." It would be so 
easy to get a stone, or "any other thing," that 
had performed these three successive feats. 
It may be doubted whether any of the 
swell-mob of the present day would manifest 
the proper degree of emotion caused by the 
application of the charmed herb, vervain. 
"For theft., touch all the suspected with this 
herb, and the theefe shall weepe." Vervain was 
a very cunning simple. In one particular it 
superseded the art of old Izaak Walton. 
" To catch fish. Carry vervaine about thee, 
and say 'Venire; and all fishes shall come 
about thee." Perhaps, vervain might help 
one to a glimpse of the real sea-serpent. 
Vervain was also found a very useful ally 
in affidrs of love; but., on this subject., the 
receipt books of the middle ages are eloquent. 
Listen to the Ayscough MS., though it is 
almost dangerous to society to communicate 
such facts as the following. However, we 
will venture. " To see one's mistress. Take 
fourc haires of her hedd, and a thred 
spunne upon a Friday, of a puer virgin, 
and make a candle therewith of virgin wax, 
four square, and wright with the bloud of 
a cocke-sparrowe the name of the woman, and 
light the candle, whereas it may not dropp 
upon the earth. And she will come to the 
candle." Like a moth, no doubt. But there 
were devices more potent still: "Take the 
rouge of a sparrowe, and close it in viin 
wax under thy upward clothes the space of 
four Fridays, and keep it in thy mouth, sub 
linger tuft ; then kisse thy love, et ipsa te 
amabit." Or another, more practicable: 
" Say unto a woman in her left care, ' Veneto, 
melchy, mobelchy--follow me. Fiat.'" 
should think so. The next receipt is quaint 
and pleasing- "Take a redd frog and bury 
him in a hillock. Then take the bones and 
lay them on a tile stone rcdd hot.. till he lift 
over himself on the other side. So let it lie till 
she isso likewise. Then make powder thereof, 
and strew them on her clothes whom thou 
lovest, and she shall love thee." There is a 
little confusion of genders in the proceding, 

but we must not be too particular. Here is 
another of the same class: "Take a batt" 
(no easy matter); "let him bloud with a 
glass or flint, and with the bloud wright this 
letter, D, and touch a man or woman, and 
they will follow thee. For tfiall touch a dogg 
and he will follow thee." 
We are travelling a little out of the record, 
but the transition from the material to the 
marvellous, is so unsuspiciously set forth in 
the Ayscough hiS. that we cannot resist a 
few more illustrations of ancestral wisdom. 
The following ought to be worth something, 
especially if one could name the wiuner of the 
Derby by means of it: 
"A perfume made of hempsecde, and of 
the plea-wort and violette roots, and parslie 
and smallage, maketh to see things to come, 
and is available for prophesie." 
A policeman or a thief, we beg pardon of 
the former for the juxtaposition, would find 
this useful : 
" To goe invisible. Take a piece of deal 
and wright thereon, 'Athatos, Stiros, Theon, 
Pantocraton,' and put it under your left 
foote." In your boot, of course. 
The usual receipt for seeing sights is to 
put a shilling in your pocket, but the 
Ayscough hiS. recommends other methods. 
"To see strange sights. Make an oyntment 
of the galle of a bulle, and the fat of a henne, 
and anoynt your eyes." Again : " Take ants' 
cgges and the bloud of a whyte hennc, and 
anoynt your face therewith, and you shall 
see wonders." Another: " Take the fatt of 
a black catt and the fittt of a white henne, 
and anoynt your eyes, and you shall see 
marvellous things. If you would have any 
other to see them, let him set his foot upon 
yours and h5 shall see them." 
Cornelius Agrippa, a name held in great 
veneration by our ancestors, has written a 
great deal to the same purpose as the above. 
One or two extracts from his "Occult 
Philosophy" will show what sort of wisdom 
he encouraged :-- 
"The stringes of an instrmnent made of 
the gutts of a wolfe, and being strained upon 
a harp or lute, with the stringes made of a 
sheep's gutts, will make no harmony." Who 
ever sang to the instrument, we should think, 
would naturally howl. Cornelius Agrippa 
must have been fond of discord. Here is a 
receipt for producing it; we recommend it 
to the Protectionists, at the approaching 
general election: "A stone that is bit by a 
mad dog, if it be put in drinkc, hath power 
to cause discord."" 
But the next is, perhaps, the pleasantest 
receipt we ever met with : "A cup of liquor 
being made with the brains of a bear, and 
drunke out of the scull, shall make him that 
drinks it be as fierce and as raging as a bear, 
and thinkc himself to be changed into a bear, 
and judg all things to be bears ; and so con- 
tinue in that madness, until the force of the 
draught shall be dissolved, no other distemper 
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to the supple grace of some of the teachers. 
The girls see this grace, but will not believe, 
till convinced by the feel, that there are no 
stays to account for it. 
"And what have you got on ?" said one of 
the ladies, feeling in like manner. "Why, 
you are perfectly walled up. How can you 
bear it ?" 
"Why," answered the girl, "I have got 
only six-and-twenty whalebones." 
The lad)- obtained some anatomical plates, 
and forned a class of the older women, aprt 
from the rest, to whom she displayed the 
consequences, in tiff], of this fatal practice. 
At the moment, they appear to disbelieve the 
facts; but a little time shows that they have 
taken the alarm :--to what extent, the dress 
of their daughters, as they grow up, will 
probably indicate. 
The number on the books of this school is 
about one hundred; the average attendance 
is about fity. The eagerness to attend is 
remarkable; and the dread of losing their 
place through non-attendance is testified in 
the strongest ways. Many are detained late 
at their work on Friday evenings; but they 
come, if only tbr a quarter of an hour; or 
if prevented, perhaps send a supplicating 
note, that their place may not be filled up. 
Some few, who work in over-heated rooms all 
day, really cannot give their minds to study 
at night. These may be expected to go off 
to parties and balls at the public-houses; 
and the younger ones, perhaps, to take 
dancing lessons at such houses, at half-a- 
crown a quarter, iastead of what they can 
get at these schools for thirteen-pence, and a 
penny for the copybook. But there is one 
woman who, too weary to learn much, comes 
for the solace of seeing cheerful faces in a 
warm, bright room. She toils to support a 
sick husband, whon she is always nursing, 
when not earning his bread. She is welcome 
here ; and she must hear many things interest- 
ing and amusing to her miud. The eagerness 
to learn is beyond description--not only the 
preliminaries of reading and writing, but the 
facts of the world. "What is this ? .... Vhat 
is that ?"' "Tell us this; .... Tell us that," is 
for ever the cry, on the discovery that they 
are ignorant of the commonest things that 
are before their eyes ;--on the belief, too, that 
their teachers know everything. What a 
change from the days when they were saucy 
and rude, in their in.bility to conceive of their 
being treated with respect and politeness by 
ladies, whom they had supposed to be, some- 
how, "against" them! Vhile one class is 
fixed in attention to the superintendent, their 
eyes moving only from their Bibles" to her 
face, and from he: face to their Bibles ; while 
there is a strange sight to be seen (of which 
more presently) in the arithmetic class; 
while a dozen more are writing at the desks 
with an earnestness perfectly desperate, 
who are those two--the pair sittiug with 
their backs to the rest, and holding a book 

between them ? They are sisters; workers 
at the steel-pen manufimtory. The younger, 
herself not young, is teaching the elder to 
read,--the one patient, the other humble, 
over the syllables they have arrived .at:- 
both much too earnest to be ashamed. It is 
a pretty sight. 
The oddity about the arithmetic is, that 
the scholars have to admit two sorts, or to 
unlearn one. They have a good deal of 
reckoning to do ever:)- day,--most of them. 
They reckon their work by "grosses;" and 
they are quick in calculating their wages; 
but all the slower are they for this in doing 
sums on the slate. That beautiful girl, who 
makes a perpetual tat-tat on her slate, has 
to multiply four figures by niue. By the 
loug rows of little strokes, we imagine that 
she has made nine marks many times over, 
and that she proposes to count them. She 
will thus learn, at all events, the convenience 
of the multiplication table. And so will that 
other,--untidy but absorbed,--who is counting 
her fingers, from one five minutes to another, 
with many a knitting of the brows, and many 
a sigh the while. They do learn arithmetic 
to some purpose: and they learn some- 
thing else by means of it :--nothing less than 
that it answers better to some of them to stay 
at hone and keep house, than to earn wages 
in the manuthctory. Some of the hucksters, 
from whom household articles are bought, 
are themselves ve T ill-educated; and it may 
often happen that, without any evil intention, 
they may set down a penny in the shilling 
column of their books, and so on. With 
great satisfaction, a wife here and there now 
finds herself able to check such mistakes. 
Vhen, added to this, she has become a 
reasonable thinker and planner, c,nn under- 
stand her business,--can make and mend, 
and buy and economise, aud suit her ways to 
her means; she may easily find that it 
answers better, as regards mere money, to 
stay at home, than to work at the fitctory. 
The great truth will be more evident still 
when the kitchen is opened, and the world 
of economy and comfort belonging to that 
departmen is revealed to minds at present 
wholly dark in regard to it. The women 
think they cnn cook, as before they thought 
they could reckon and could sew. They will 
SOOU see. . 
Here, then, we fiud ourselves brought 
round, through our sympathy with one order 
of observers, into sympathy with the other two. 
We see what the demand for fcnale workers 
is, and how it has sprung up; and, when 
we learn that, owing to this demand, women's 
wages have risen of late twenty per cent., we 
are not disposed to try to counteract the 
natural tendencies of things by declamation. 
Again, we share the recoil with which others 
see young girls trooping through the streets 
to the. factories, and wives locking their 
doors,--ever morning turning their backs 
upon their homes. And now, we have a 
._' 
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right to claim the sympathy of both, in regard 
to this new movenent, by which, without 
the slightest interference with the rights of 
labour, or with the liberty of a single indi- 
vidual, women are led back to their own 
homes, and the good old-fashioned seat by 
their own firesides. After sympathy, or with 
it, comes help. Those who think well of what 
has been done, should, and will, go and do 
the same thing. There should, and will, be 
more evening schools for women cn-q)loycd in 
manufactures. 

A CHILD'S IIISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER THE IFTEENTH. 

KrG Edward the Second, the first Prince 
of Wales, was twenty-three years old when 
his father died. There was a certain favorite 
of his, a young man fl'om Gascony, named 
PIEe, S GAVESTON, of whom his father had so 
much disapproved that he had ordered him 
out of England, and had made his son swear 
by the side of his sick-bed, never to bring 
him back. But, the Prince no sooner found 
himself King, than he broke his oath, as so 
many other Princes and Kings did (they 
were fitr too ready to take oaths), and scat 
for his dear friend immediately. 
Now, this same Gaveston was handsone 
enough, but was a reckless, insolent, auda- 
cious fellow. He was detested bv the proud 
English Lords" not only because [ae had such 
power over the King, and made the Court 
such a dissipated place, but, also, because he 
could ride better than they at tournanents, 
and was used, iu his impudence, to cut very 
bad jokes on them ; calling one, the old hog ; 
another, the stage-player ; another, the Jew ; 
another, the black dog of Ardcnne. This 
was as poor wit as need be, but it made those 
Lords very wroth; and the surly Earl of 
Warwick, who was the black dog, swore that 
the time should come when Piers Gaveston 
should feel the black dog's teeth. 
It was not come yet, however, nor did it 
seem to be coming. The King made him 
Earl of Cornwall, and gave him vast riches; 
and, when the King went over to France to 
marry the French Princess IsAnEr,r,h, daughter 
of PHrP LE BE:L: who was said to be the 
most beautiful voman in the world : he made 
Gaveston, Regent of the Kingdom. His 
splendid marriage-ceremony in the Church 
of Our Lady at Boulogne, where there were 
four Kings and three Queens present (quite 
a pack of Court Cards, for I dare say the 
Knaves were not wanting), being over, he 
seemed to care little or nothing for his beau- 
tiful wife; but was wild with impatience to 
meet Gaveston again. 
When he landed at home, he paid no at- 
tention to anybody else, but ran into the 
favorite's arms bcfbre a great concourse of 
people, and hugged him, and kissed hi'n, and 
called him his brother. At the coronation 
which soon followed, Gaveston was the richest 

and brightest of all the glittering company 
there, and had the honor of carrying the 
crown. This made the proud I,ords fiercer 
than ever; the people, too, despised the 
favorite, and would never call him Earl of 
Cornwall, however nmch he complained to 
the King and asked him to punish them for 
not doing so, but persisted in styling him 
plain Piers Gaveston. 
The Barons were so unceremonious with 
the King in giving him to understand that 
they would not bear this favorite, that the 
King was obliged to send him out of the 
country. The thvoritc himself was made to 
take an oath (more oaths!) that he would 
never come back, and the Barons supposed 
him to be banished in disgrace, until they 
heard that he was appointed Governor of h'c- 
land. Even this was not enough for the be- 
sotted King, who brought him home again in 
a year's time, and not only disgusted the 
Court and the people by his doting folly, but 
offended his beautiful wife too, who never 
liked him afterwards. 
IIe had now the old Royal want--of money 
and the Barons had thc"ncw power of posi- 
tively refising to let him raise :uy. Ite sum- 
moned a Parliament at York; the B:rons 
declined to make one, while the thvorite was 
near him. tie sumtn,ned another Parlianent 
at Westminster, and sent Gavcston away. 
Then, the Barons came, completely armed, 
and appointed a committee of themselves, to 
correct abuses in the state and in the King's 
household. He got some money on these 
conditions, and directly set off with G:tveston 
to the Border-country, where thev spent it 
in idling away the time, and feasting, while 
Bruce made ready to drive the English out 
of Scotland. Fo[, though the old King had 
even nmde this poor weak son of his swear 
(as some say) that he would not bury his 
bones, but would have them boiled clean iu 
a caldron, and carried before the English 
army until Scotland was entirely subdued, the 
second Edward was so unlike the first that 
Bruce gained strength and power every d:y. 
The committee of Nobles, after some 
months of deliberation, ordained that the 
King should henceforth call a Parliament 
together, once every year, and even twice if 
necessary, instead of summoning it only when 
he chose. Further, that Gavcston should once 
more bc banished, and, this time, on pain of 
death if he ever came back. The King's 
tears were of no avail; he was obliged to 
send his favorite to Flanders. As soon as 
he had done so, however, he dissolved the 
Parliament, with the low cunning of a mere 
fool, and set off to the North of England, 
thinking to get an army about him to oppose 
the Nobles. And once again he brought 
Gaveston home, and heaped upon him all 
the riches and titles of which the Barons 
had deprived him. 
The Lords saw, now, that there was nothing 
for it but to put the favorite to death. 
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They could have done so, legally, according to 
the terms of his banishment; but they did so, 
I am sorry to say, in a shabby and unworthy 
manner. Led by the Earl of Lancaster, the 
King's cousin, they first of all attacked the 
King and Gaveston at Newcastle. They had 
time to escape by sea, and the mean King, 
having his precious Gaveston with him, was 
quite content to leave his lovely wife behind. 
When they were comparatively safe, they 
separated; the King went to York to collect 
a force of soldiers; and the favorite shut 
himself up, in the meantime, in Scarborough 
Castle over-looking the sea. This was what 
the Barons wanted. They knew that the 
Castle could not hold out; they attacked it; 
and made Gaveston surrender. He delivered 
himself up to the Earl of Pembroke--that Lord 
whom he had called the Jew--on the Earl's 
pledging his faith and knightly word, that no 
harm should happen to him and no violence 
be done him. 
Now, it was agreed with Gaveston that he 
should be taken to the Castle of Vallingford, 
and there kcpt in honorable custody. They 
travelled as far as Dedington, near Banbury, 
where, in the Castle of that place, they stopped 
for a night to rest. Whether the Earl of 
Pembroke left his prisoner there, knowing 
what would happen, or really left him think- 
ing no harm, and only going (as he pretended) 
to visit his wife, the Countess, who was in the 
neighbourhood, is no great matter now; in 
any case, he was bound as an honorable gen- 
tleman to protect his prisoner, and he did not 
do it. In the morning, x, hile the ihvorite 
was yet in bed, he was required to dress him- 
self and come down into the court-yard. He 
did so without any mistrust, but started and 
turned pale when he found it full of strange 
armed men. "I think you know me ?" said 
their leader, also armed from head to foot. 
': I am the black dog of Ardennc !" 
The time was come when Piers Gaveston 
was to feel the black dog's teeth iadeed. They 
set him on a mule, and carried him, in mock 
state and with military music, to the black 
dog's kennel--Warwick Castle--where a 
hasty council, composed of some great noble- 
men, considered what should be done with 
him. Some were for sparing him, but one 
loud voice--it was the black dog's bark, I 
dare say---sounded through the Castle Hall, 
utterin these words: "You have the fox in 
your power. Let him go now, and you must 
hunt him again." They sentenced him to 
death. He threw himself at the feet of the 
Earl of Lancaster--the old hog--but the old 
hog was as savage as the dog. He was 
taken out upon the pleasant road, leading 
fi'om Warwick to Coventry, where the beau- 
tiful river Avon, by which, long afterwards, 
WILLIAI SItAKESIEARE was born and now 
lies buried, sparkled in the bright landscape 
of the beautiful May-day; and there they 
struck off his xretched head, and stained the 
dust with his blood. 

xVhen the King heard of this black deed, 
in his grief and rage he denounced relentless 
war against his Barons, and both sides vere 
in arms for half-a-year. But, it then became 
necessary for them to join their forces against 
Bruce, who had used the time well while they 
were divided, and had now a great power in 
Scotland. 
Intelligence was brought that Bruce was 
then besieging Stifling Castle, and that the 
Governor had been obliged to pledge himself 
to surrender it, unless he should be relieved 
before a certain day. Hereupon, the King 
ordered the nobles and their fighting-men to 
meet him at Berwick; but, the nobles cared 
so little for the King, and so neglected the 
summons, and lost time, that only on the day 
before that appointed for the surrender, 
did the King find himself at Stifling, and 
even then with a smaller force than he 
had expected. However, he had, altogether, 
a hundred thousand men, and Bruce had not 
more than forty thousand; bu, Bruce's army 
was strongly posted in three square columns, 
on the ground lying between the Burn or 
Brook of Bannock and the walls of Stirling 
Castle. On the very evening, when the King 
came up. Bruce did a brave act that en- 
couraged his men. He was seen by a cer- 
tain IIEx  E Bouv', an English Knight, 
riding about before his army on a little horse, 
with a light battle-axe in his hand, and a 
crown of gold on his head. This English 
Knight, who was mounted on a strong war- 
horse, cased in steel, strongly armed, and able 
(as he thought)to overthrow Bruce by 
crushing him with his mere weight, set spurs 
to his great charger, rode on him, and made 
a thrust at him with his heavy spear. Bruce 
parried the thrust, and with one blow of his 
battle-axe split his skull. 
The Scottish men did not forget this, next 
day when the battle raged. R)oL, 
Bruce's valiant nephew, rode, with the small 
body of men he commanded, into such a host 
of the English, all shining in polished armour 
in the sunlight, that they seemed to be 
swallowed up and lost, as if they had plunged 
into the sea. But, they fought so well, and 
did such dreadful execution, that the Eaglish 
staggered. Then, came Bruce himself upon 
them, with all the rest of his army. Vhile 
they were thus ham pressed and amazed, there 
appeared upon the hills what they supposed to 
be a new Scottish army, but what were really 
only the camp followers, in number fifteen 
thousand: whom Bruce had taught to shew 
themselves at that place and time. The Earl 
of Gloucester, commanding the English horse, 
made a last rush to change the fortune.of the 
day ; but, Bruce (like Jack the Giant-killer in 
the story) had had pits dug in the ground, 
and covered over with turfs and stakes. 
Into these, as they gave way beneath the 
weight of the horses, riders and horses rolled 
by hundreds. The English were completely 
routed; all their treasure, Stores, and engines, 
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were taken by the Scottish men; so many 
waggons and other wheeled vehicles were 
seized, that it is related that they would have 
reached, if they had been drawn out in a line, 
one hundred and eighty miles. The fortunes 
of Scotland were, for the time, completely 
changed; and never was a battle won, more 
famous upon Scottish ground, than this great 
battle of Bannockburn. 
Plague and famine succeeded in England; 
and still the powerless King and his dis- 
dainful Lords were always iu contention. 
Some of the turbulent chiefs of Ireland made 
proposals to Bruce, to accept the rule of that 
country. He sent his brother Edward to 
them, who was crowned King of Ireland. He 
afterwards went himself to help his brother 
in his Irish wars, but his brother was 
defeated in the end and killed. Robert 
Bruce, returning to Scotland, still increased 
his strength there. 
As the King's ruin had begun in a favorite, 
so it seemed likely to end in one. He was 
too poor a creatu['e to rely at all upon him- 
self; and his new fivorite was one Hu(H LE 
DESPENSER, the son or" a gentletnan of an 
ancient family. Hugh was handsome and 
brave, but lie was the favorite of a weak 
King, whom no lllatl cared a rush for, and 
that was a dangerous place to hold. The 
Nobles leagued against him, because the King 
liked him; and they lay in wait, both for his 
ruin and his father's. Now, the King had 
married him to the daughter of the late Earl 
of Gloucester. and had given both him :rod 
his father great possessions in. Wales. In 
their endeavours to extend these, they gave 
violent offence to an angry Welsh geutleman, 
named JoH DE IOXVBRA7, and to divers 
other angry Welsh gentlemen, who resorted 
to arms, took their castles, and seized their 
estates. The Earl of Lancaster had first 
placed the itvorite (who was a poor relation 
of his own, at Court, and he considered his 
own dignity offended by the preference he 
received and the honors he acquired; so 
he, and the Barons who were his friends, 
joined the "Vclshmen, marched on London, 
and sent a message to the King demanding 
to have the favorite and his ither banished. 
At first, the King unaccountably took it into 
his head to be spirited, and to send them a 
bold reply; but, when they quartered them- 
selves around Holborn and Clerkenwell, and 
went down, armed, to the Parliament at 
Westminster, he gave way, and complied 
with their demands. 
His turn of triumph came sooner than he 
expected. It arose out of an accidental cir- 
cumstance. The beautiful Queen happening 
to be travelling, came one night to one of the 
royal castles, and demanded o be lodged and 
entertained there until morning. The go- 
vcrnor of this caztle, who was one of the 
enraged lords, was away, and, in his absence, 
his wife refused admission to the Queen; a 
scuffle took place among the common men on 

either side, and some of the royal attendants 
were killed. The people, who cared nothing 
for the King, were very angry that their 
beautiful Queen should be thus r'udely treated 
in her own dominions; and the King, taking 
advantage of this feeling, besieged the castle, 
took it, and then recalled the two l)espensers 
home. Upon this, the confederate lords and 
the ,Velshmen went over to Bruce. The King 
encountered them at Boroughbridge, gained 
the victory, and took a number of distinguished 
prisoners; among them, the Earl of Lan- 
caster, now an old man, upon whose de- 
struction he was resolved. This Earl was 
taken to his own castle of Pontefract, and 
there tried and found guilty by an uniir 
court appointed for the purpose; lie was not 
even allowed to speak in his own defence. 
He was insulted, pelted, mounted on a 
starved pony without saddle or bridle, carried 
out, and beheaded. Eight-and-twenty knights 
were hanged, drawn, and quartered. When 
the King had despatched this bloody work, and 
had nade a fi'csh and a long truce with Bruce, 
he took the Dcspensers into greater favor than 
ever, and made the father Earl of Winchester. 
But one prisoner, and an important one, 
who was taken at Boroughbridge, made his 
escape, and turned the tide against the King. 
This was ROE MORTI)InR, always resolutely 
opposed to hi,n, who was sentenced to death, 
and placed for safe-custody in the Tower of 
London. He treated his guards to a quantity 
of wine into which he had put a sleeping 
potion ; and, when they were insensible, broke 
out of his dungeon, got into a kitchen, 
climbed up the chimney, let himself down 
from the roof of the building with a rope- 
ladder, passed the sentries, got down to the 
river, and made away in a boat to where 
servants and horses were waiting for him. 
He finally escaped to France. where CHARLES 
LE BEL, the brother of the beautiful Queen, 
was King. Charles sought to quarrel with 
the King of England, on pretence of his 
not having come to do him homage at his 
coronation. It was proposed that the beau- 
tiful Queen should go over to arrange the 
dispute; she went, and wrote home to the 
King, that as he was sick and could not come 
to France himself, perhaps it would be better 
to send over the young Prince, their son, who 
was only twelve years old, who could do 
homage to her brother in his stead, and in 
whose company she would immediately return. 
The King sent him: but, both he and the 
Queen rcmaiued at the French court, and 
Roger Mortimer became the Queen's lover. 
When the King wrote, again and again, to 
the Queen to come home, she did not reply 
that she despised him too much to live with 
him any more (which was the truth), but said 
she was afraid of the two Despensers. In short, 
her design was to overthrow the ikvorite's 
power, and the King's power, such as it w,s, 
and invade England. Having obtained a 
French fbrce of two thousand men, and being 
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knew him) doesn't seem to get any older, and 
cries " Clo'! " to this day with undiminished 
voice and bag. I am not aft'aid of him now, 
and have even held conversations with him 
touching the statistics and profits of his trade. 
:But I dream about him sometimes, and never 
look at that very large bag of his without a 
certain sort of awed and hushed curiosity. 
Very curious are early impressions in their 
ineflltccability. ,Ve can remember the father 
or the sister who died when we were babes 
almost, with minute distinctness; and yet 
forget what happened the day heft)re yester- 
day. IIow well we can remember the lfistory 
of Jack Horner, and the adventures of the 
other Jack, who rose in life through the 
instrumentality of a bean-stalk; and yet, 
how often we t'orget the matter of the first 
leader in the Morning Bellower, before we 
have got half through the second one! 
The subject of left-off garments has always 
been an interesting one to me, for it is fertile 
in the vagabond-picturesque, a quality I much 
affect. Yet are there many mysteries con- 
nected with the old clothes question; which, 
though I have studied it somewhat profoundly, 
I am as yet unable to fathom. To what I do 
know, however, the reader is perfectly 
velcome. 
The statistics of ancient habiliments have 
already, been fldly and admirably tonched 
upon, m "another place," as honourable 
Members say. The aspect of Rag Fair, Cloth 
Fair, Petticoat Lane, and Holywell Street, 
have, moreover, been described over and over 
again; so that my lay will bc, perhaps, only 
an old song to a questionably new tune, after 
all. But there is nothing new under the sun 
to speak of, and to be entirely original 
would be, too, as out of the fashion, as it is out 
of my power to be so. 
tmprimis, of old clothesmen. Why should 
the Hebrew race appear to possess a monopoly 
in the purchase and sale of dilapidated 
costume ? Why should their voices, and 
theirs alone, be employed in the constant 
iteration of the talismanic monosyllables "Old 
CIo'?" Is it because Judas carried the bag 
that all the children of Israel are to trudge 
through London streets fi'om morn till eve 
with sk on shoulder? In Glasgow, they 
say the Irish have commenced the clothes 
trade, and have absolutely pushed the Jew 
clothesmen from their stools. I can scarcely 
believe so astounding an assertion. I could 
as soon imagine an Israelitish life-guardsman 
as a Hibernian old clothesman. I can'tcan 
you--can anybody--imagine the strident, 
uttural "Ogh Clo' " of the IIebrew, the mot 
d'ordre, the shibboleth, the password of his 
race, transposed into the mellifluous butter- 
milky notes of the sister isle ? 
,ly old clothesmen are all of the "people." 
Numerous are they, persevering, all-observant, 
astute, sagacious, voluble yet discreet, prudent 
yet speculative. They avoid crowded main 
streets, and prefer shadier and quieter tho- 

roughfares. These do they perambulate indefa- 
tigably at all seasons, in all weathers. Lives 
there the man who ever saw an old clothes- 
man with an umbrella? I mean using it for 
the purpose an umbrella is generally put to. 
He may have, and very probably has, half-a- 
dozen in his bag, or somewhere about him, 
but never was he known to elevate one above 
his head. 
I am sorry to gird at an established idea, but 
duty compels me to do so. Artists generally 
represent the old clothesman with three, and 
sometimes four, hats superposed one above 
the other. Now, thongh I have seen him 
with many hats in his hands or elsewhere, I 
never yet saw him with more than one hat on his 
head ; and I have been assured by a respect- 
able member of the fraternity, with whom I 
lately transacted business, that the three-hat 
tradition has no foundation whatever; in 
fact that is a mere device of the enemy, as 
shallow a libel as the ballad of " Hdgh of 
Lincoln," or the assertion that Jews cannot 
expectorate, but must, nolens a'olens, slobber. 
The three-hatted clothesman, if he ever 
existed, is obsolete;but I incline to consider 
him a myth, an asthetic prc-Raphaelite ab- 
straction, like the Sphinx, or the woman 
caressing hcr Chim,'era. 
The old old clothesman is, I am sorry to 
say, becoming every day a swan of blacker hue. 
Young Israel has taken the field, and Old 
Jewry--old, earded, gabardined, bent-backed 
Jewry is nearly extinct. It may be, perhaps, 
that after a ce':'tain age he abandons the bag, 
and laying in a large stock of crockery-ware, 
and vouchers for enormous sums, retires to the 
East, where he awaits the goods which the 
gods of diplomacy provide him. 
Very rarely now is the gabardinethat 
long, loose, 'hapeless garment, the same on 
which Antonio spat--to be seen in London 
streets, l recollect the time when nearly all 
the old clothesmen wore it, and I am certain 
my clothesman--the bogey of mv childhood-- 
was wont to be habited therein. " Young Israel 
wears cut-away coats, and chains, and rings; 
has eschewed the beard for the curl known as 
aggraw.tor, the chin tuft, and the luxuriant 
fringe, of whisker; carries the bag jauntily, 
not wearily and cumbrously, as Old Jewry 
did. But the inside is the same, the sagacity, 
the perseverance, the bargainingoh! the 
keen bargaining is as keen as ever. 
Then there i the bagless clothcsman--the 
apparently bagl.ss one at least--the marchand 
sans sac. You may be in the street, and meet 
a gentleman attired in the first style of fashion, 
walking easily along, twirling his cane, 
thinking, it would seem, of nothing at all. 
Passing hitn, you catch his eve: you find out 
that he has not got that pircin'g black eye 
and that acutely aquiline nose for nothing. 
tie sidles up to you, and in an insinuating sotto 
tote, something between a stage "aside " and 
an invitation to "buy a little dawg" from a 
Regent-street fancier, asks you the momen- 
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tons question, " Have you anything to shell, 
sir ?" 
The interrogatory may have been put in 
Kensington, and you may live at Mile-end; 
but the bagless clothesman will not be deterred 
by any question of distance from accompany- 
ing you. He would walk by your side from 
Indus to the Pole, with that peculiar sidling, 
shuffling gait of his, on the bare chance of the 
reversion of a single pair of pantaloons. And, 
should you so far yield to his seductive en- 
treaties as to summon him to your domicile, 
he will produce, with magical rapidity, from 
some unknown receptacle, a 3A--when, or 
where, or whence, or how obtained, it is not 
within the compass of human ken to know. 
A marvellous article is that bag. It will 
hold everything and anything" always stuffed 
to repletion, it will hold more. The last straw, 
it has been aphoristically observed, breaks the 
camel's back; but trusses of trousers, stacks 
of paletSts, ricks of waistcoats, thrust into 
this much-enduring bag, seem not to tax its 
powers of endurance to anything above a 
moderate degree. As to breaking the bag's 
back, it is far more likely that it would dis- 
locate the dorsal vertebrm of any novice bold 
enough to carry it than its own. 
A friend of mine met with a bagless 
clothesman on the Queen's highway, and in 
his habit as he lived. Being about to leave 
London, he acknowledged the soft impeach- 
ment of having a few old clothes to dispose 
of, and of which he thought he might as 
well make a few shillings. Trousers, waist- 
coats, and coats were produced, and passed in 
review, and then my friend yielded to a 
3[achiavelic suggestion of the clothesman re- 
lative to old boots. Remembering the existence 
of a dilapidated pair of Wellingtons under the 
parlour sofit, he descended to fetch them, 
leavin--infelix puer !--the clothesman alone. 
He reascended" the usual chaffering, bicker- 
ing, and eventual bargain-driving took place. 
The money agreed on was paid, and the 
clothesman departed. But---oh duplicity of 
clothesmaukind !--the nefarious Israelite had 
stuffed into his bag the only pair of evening 
dress continuations my fi'iend possessed. 
There was likewise a blue satin handker- 
chief xvith a white spot---what is popularly, I 
believe, known as a bird's-eye foglewhich 
was missing; and though, of course, I would 
not insinuate anything to the disadvantage of 
the carriers of the bag, the dis,ppearance 
will be allowed to be strange. Mrs. Gumm, 
however, my friend's landlady, (who has 
sheltered so many medical students beneath 
her roof that she may almost be considered 
a member of the profession, and who reads 
the "Lmcet" on Sunday at'ternoons with 
quite a relish), Mrs. Gumm now stoutly 
avers that he did annex them; declaring, in 
addition, her firm belief that he appropriated 
at the same time, and stowed away in his bag, 
a feather-bed ot considerable size,,nd a minia- 
ture portrait of the Otaheitan chief who was 

supposed to have eaten a portion of Cap- 
tain Cook: which portrait was presented to 
her by the Rev. Fugue Trumpetstop, an ear- 
nest man and now minister of finance to 
King Kamehameha XXXII[. of the Sandwich 
Islands. I think that if there had been a 
chest of drawers or a four-post bed missing, 
the dealer in decayed apparel would have been 
suspected as the spoliator. 
Carrying the bag, and crying "oghclo!" 
ueems a sort of novitiate, or apprenticeship, 
which all Hebrews are subjected to. They 
can flesh their maiden swords in the streets, 
without its being at all considered derogatory. 
[ please myself with the theory, sometimes, 
that of the millionnaires I see rolling by in 
carriages; read of as giving magnificent balls 
and suppers; hear of as the pillars of com- 
merce and the girders of public credit; many 
have in their youth passed through the dusky 
probation of{he bag. Keen chaffering about 
ragged paletSts and threadbare trousers pre- 
pared them, finished them, gave them a 
sharper edge for the negotiation of the little 
bill and the sale of the undoubted specimens 
of the old masters. And from these to 
millions there were but few steps. There is 
a dear old dirty, frowsy, picturesque, muddy, 
ill-paved, worse-lighted, immensely rich old 
street in Frankfort, called the "Judenstrasse," 
a sort of compound of the worst parts of Duke's 
Place and St. Mary Axe, and the best parts 
of Petticoat Lane, and Church Lane, St. Giles's. 
Here dwell the Jews of Frankfort---as dirty, 
as frowsy, and as wealthy as their abiding- 
place. Departing at morn, and returning at 
eve, with the never-failing bag, you may see 
the young Israelites; sitting at the doors, 
smoking their pipes in tranquillity, are the 
patriarchs; gossiping at the windows are the 
daughters of Judah, in robes of rainbow-hued 
silks or satins, but with under-g,rments of 
equivocal whiteness ; sprawling in the gutters 
amidst old clothes, pots, pans, household 
furniture, and oflhl, are the bright-eyed 
little children. I like much to walk in the 
Judenstrasse (after a good dinner at the 
HStel de Russie), smoking the pipe of peace 
and Hungarian tobacco; glancing now at the 
old clothes, now at the clothesmen; now at 
the little babies in the kennel--peeping cun- 
ningly at the heavy iron-stanchioned doors 
and the windows, protected at night (and for 
reasons, the rogues !) with iron-bound shutters. 
I conjecture how many colossal fortunes have 
been made out of that shabby, grubby, ill- 
smelling old street. How many latent Roths- 
childs there may be in its back attics; how 
many Sampayos vet to come are sprawling 
in its kennels! 'he discipline of the bag is 
well observed in the Judenstrasse, and pros- 
pers as it does everywhere else. 
And this only brings me back to my start- 
ing point, and makes me perplexed, confused, 
bothered. Vhv should the Jews deal in old 
clothes? Not (nly in London or Frankfirt: 
who has not heard the nasal chant of the 
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2]larchad d'habits in Paris, crying "Vieux 
habits, vieux galons ! " ,Vho has not seen 
him bartering with the gfisette for the sale 
of her last Carnival's Debardeur dress ? Who 
has not seen hin slouching along, with a por- 
tion of the said Debardeur dress, in the shape 
of a pair of black velvet trousers, hanging 
over his arm ; a pair of gold epaulettes stick- 
ing out of his coat-pocket; a cavalry sabre 
tucked under his arm, and an advocate's robe 
protruding from his as usual crammed bag? 
Who have not heard of the Gibraltar old 
elothesmen, or of the fights on board the Levant 
steamers between the Greeks and the Jews, on 
disputed questions, relative to the value of east- 
off caftans and burnouses ? I knew a young 
Turk once at Marseilles, who wore patent- 
leather boots, and perfumed himself indefa- 
tigably, but was not quite eivilised for all 
that; for I remember making him a present 
of a large bottle of West India pickles, which, 
desiring him to taste, he ate, from the first 
Capsicum to the last Chilli: from the first to the 
last drop of the red-hot pickling vinegar, which 
he drank, all without one morsel of bread or 
meat; smacking his lips meanwhile, and 
saying "3Ii piace, questo bastimento !" his usual 
expression when pleased. I remember asking 
him, when we were better acquainted, and he 
had acquired a more extended knowledge of 
the European languages, what were the 
characteristics of the Jews in Constantinople ? 
"They are dogs," he said, simply, "and wear 
yellow handkerchiefs, and go abrupt the streets of 
Slamboul selling old clothes." If in Turkey, 
why not in Persia., in Abyssinia, in Crim 
Ta:tary--anywhere? There is something 
more in it than is dreamt of in nay philosophy. 
For aught I know, though I believe it without 
knowledge, the Jews of Honan in China, or 
the black Jews of India, may deal in east- 
off wearing apparel. Every Jew, million- 
naire as he may become afterwards, seems to 
begin with the bag. A fabulously rich 
Israelite of whom I know something, was once 
solicited for some favour by a poorer mem- 
ber of his tribe. He declined acceding to 
the applicant's request. "Ah!" said his 
petitioner, spitefully (he was an ill-favoured 
old man, in a snuff-coloured coat, and a 
handkerchief tied round his head under his 
hat), "you're a very great man, no doubt, 
now; but I recollect the time when y,)u used to 
sell pocket-handkerchie.fs in l]e public houses .'" 
And so, no doubt, he had. 
:From the sublime to the ridiculous there 
is but one step ; and from old elothesmen to 
old clothes there is but half a one. Let us 
consider old clothes. 
Under which head, I beg to be understood, 
I include old hats, old boots, old linen, old 
anything, in fact, in which man delighteth to 
array himself. With the ladies (bless them !) 
I will not pretend, just now, to meddle ; they 
have their own distinctive old clothes dealers 
--their revendeuses d la toilette, their proprietors 
of shops where ladies' wardrobes are put- 

chased. There are Eleusinian mysteries con- 
nected with this branch of the clothes trade; 
dark stories of duchesses' white satin dresses, 
and dowager countesses' crimson-velvet robes, 
about which I must have more certain infor- 
mation ere I discourse thereon. To the 
uninitiated, the "Ladies' Wardrobe" is, as 
no doubt it is proper it should be, a mystery 
--a glimmering haze of dusky little shops in 
back streets, pink silk stockings, white satin 
shoes, soiled ostrich feathers, ladies' maids, 
and ladies themselves, shawled and muffled, 
and with a cab waiting at the corner of the 
street. Fubsy women in printed gowns and 
aprons are dimly visible through the haze, 
sometimes; and the tallynan has something, 
mysteriously, to do with the matter. I will 
inquire into it. 
But of the old clothes appertaining to the 
masculine gender. If you want to see old 
clothes, and old clothesmen in their glory, go 
to Cloth Fair, or the Clothes Exchange. You 
will have to pay a small toll on entrance 
towards the support of the market, but that 
is nothing. I should not so particularly 
advise you to take care of your pockets on 
this occasion; but I should most decidedly 
caution you to take care of the clothes of 
which those pockets form a part; for it is by 
no means improbable that half-a-dozen Jews 
will fall on you at once, and tug fiercely at 
your garments; not with" any bellicose 
intention, but simply with the understanding 
that you must have something to sell; and 
that, carrying no bag, and being somewhat 
eccentric, you are actuated by a desire to sell 
what you stand upright in. 
During the whole of the time the market 
lasts, one incessant series of pacific fights takes 
place. Rapidly, in twos and threes, and some- 
times by dozens and half-dozens, swarm in 
the clothesnen who have been perambulating 
the streets since early morn. In a trice, on 
these erst buyers, now sellers, fall new buyers. 
What have they got to shell? For Moses' 
sake, vat have they got to shell ? For all the 
Prophets' sake, give them the refusal! Oh! 
versh the bagsh? Oh! vat ish there in it? 
Oh! vat you vant. Oh! vat you give? 
The gigantic bag is forcibly removed from the 
shoulders of the resisting clothesman ; it and 
he are tugged, hauled, hustled, jostled, about. 
At last, he selects the merchant with whom 
he is desirous ,,f doing business, and on that 
merchant's sho.bmrd the multifitrious con- 
tents of the w'ondrous bag will be vomited 
forth. Lord help us ! will it never have done 
disgorging garments More co::ts, more 
waistcoats, more continuations; a shower of 
hats; any quantities of pairs of boots, silk 
handkerchiefs, umbrellas, boys' cal)s , pattens ; 
and, sir, I am not exaggerating when I state, 
that this marvellous sack mff, and has been 
very often known to, contain, and subsequently 
disgorge, such nfiscellaneous trifles as a few 
pounds of dripping, a birdcage, a live poodle, 
a theodolite, and an or-molu clock. All is fish 
_ . 
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that comes to the clothesman's net--all clothes 
that come to his bag. IIe vould buy your 
head. if it were loose. 
On every merchant's shopboard similar 
heaps of hydrnatured garments are tum- 
bling out of similar sacks. Then ensues 
frantic yelling, screechin% lunr-tearin% ear- 
piercing bargain-making. " The gibber , they 
howl, they clutch each other fiercely, and 
grapple over a farthing like wolves. See 
yonder yellow-visaged old mercator, with 
salt rheum ia his eye, and a beard like the 
beard of an insolvent goat, grown careless of 
his personal appearance. He is from Am- 
sterdam, and can speak no English; yet he 
gibbers, and clutches, and grapples with the 
kcenest of his British brethren. He holds 
up his fingers to denote how much he will 
give, and no more. For Moses' sake, another 
finger! S'help me, you're robbing me! 
S'help me, it's yoursh! And the mercator 
has the best of the bargain, for your Jew, 
when a seller, is as loth to refuse money as 
he is, when a buyer, to part with it. 
Now the air is darkened with legs and 
arms of garments held up to be inspected as 
to their condition. The buyer pokes, and 
peers into, and detects naplessness, and spies 
out patches, and is aware of rents, and smells 
out black and blue reviver, and noses darns 
and discovers torn linings; the seller, mean- 
while, watching every movement with lynx- 
eyed inquietude. A lull takes place--a very 
temporary lull, while this inspection is going 
on; but only wait an instant, and you shall 
hear the howling, screeching, and see the 
clutching and grappling commence de noco. 
The air feels hot, and there is a fetid, squalid 
odour of rags. Jew boys stand in the midst 
of the market calling sweet-stuff and hot 
cakes for sale. tiark at Mammon and Gam- 
mon yelling at each other, browbeating, chaf- 
fering in mutilated English and bastard 
Hebrew. They do make a great noise, cer- 
tainly ; but is there not a little buzz, a trifling 
hum of business ia the area of the Royal 
Exchange just before the bell rings? Does 
not Capel Court resound sometimes to the 
swell of human voices? Is not the itnma- 
culate Auction Mart itself occasionally any- 
thing but taciturn, when the advowson of a 
comfortable living is to be sold? Ve can 
make bargains, and noises about them, too, 
for other things besides old clothes. 
Look at that heap of old clothes--that 
Pelion upon Ossa of ostracised garments. 
A reflective mind will find homilies, satires, 
aphorisms, by the dozen--thought-food by the 
ton weight, in that pile of dress-offid. There 
is my lord's coat, bespattered by the golden 
mud on Fortune's highway ; threadbare in the 
back with much bowing; the embroidery tar- 
nished, the spangles all blackened; a Mon- 
mouth Street laced coat. Revivified, coaxed, 
and tickled into transitory splendour again, it 
may lend vicarious dignity to some High Cham- 
berlain, or Stick-in-Waiting, at the court of 

the Emperor Soulouque. There is a scarlet 
uniforn coat, heavily embroidered, which, no 
doubt, has dazzled lnany a nursemaid in its 
day. It will shine at masquerades now; or, 
perchance, be worn by Mr. Belton, of the 
Theatres Royal; then emigrate, may be, and 
be the coat of office of the Commander-in- 
Chief of King Quashiboo's bodv-_-uard ; or. 
with the addition of a cocked ht nd str..Ts  
form the coronation costume of King Quashi- 
boo himself. And there is John the footman's 
coat, with ruder embroidery, but very like 
my lord's coat for all that. There, pell-mell, 
cheek by jowl, in as strange juxtaposition, 
and as strange equality, as corpses in a 
plague-pit, are the groom's gaiters and my 
Lord Bishop's spatterdashes; with, save the 
mark! poor Pat's ill-darned, many-holed 
brogues, his bell-crowned felt hat, his un- 
mistakeable blue coat with the brass buttons, 
high in the collar, short in the waist, long in 
the tails, and ragged all over. There is no 
distinction of ranks; no precedence of rank, 
and rank alone, here. Patrick's brogues, if 
they were only sound and whole, instead of 
holey, would command a better price than my 
lord's torn black silk small-clothes; yon 
groom's gaiters are worth double the epi- 
scopal spatterdashes; and that rough fustian 
jacket would fetch more than the tattered 
dress-coat with only one sleeve, albeit 'twas 
made by Stultz, and was once worn by Beau 
Smith. 
,Vhere arc the people, I wonder, to whom 
these clothes belonged. Who will wear them 
next ? Will the episcopal spattcrdashes grace 
the calves of a Low Church greengrocer.  
Will John the foohnan's coat be transferred 
to Sambo or Mungo, standing on cucumber- 
shinned extremities on the ibot-board of a 
chariot belonging to some militia field-marshal 
or other star of the Upper Ten Thousand of 
New York ? Who wah John, and whose foot- 
man was he? How many a weary mile the 
poor Jews have walked to get these sweepings 
of civilisation together, and make for a 
moment a muck-heap of fashion in Cloth 
dunghill of vanity for chapmen to 
huckster over! All the lies and the subter- 
fuges of dress, the padded coats and whale- 
boned vaistcoats, the trousers that were 
patched in places where the skirts hid them, 
have come naked to this bankruptcy. The 
surtout that concealed the raggedness of the 
body-coat beneath; the body-coat that 
buttoned over the shiftless chest; the boots 
which vere not Wellingtons, as in their 
strapped-dovn hypocrisy they pretended to 
be, but old Bluchers; all are discovered, 
exposed, turned inside out, here. If the people 
who wore them could only be treated in the 
same manner--what remarkably unpleasant 
things we should hear about one another, to 
be sure ! 
The Nemesis of Cloth Fair is impartial, 
unyielding, inexorable. She has neither 
favourites nor partialities: a dress-coat---be 
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to fish, manly to keep cattle, or tend flocks 
of sheep. It is necessary to plant potatoes 
and some odds and ends for household 
purposes; but it is slavish work to dig, to 
carry burdens of manure fi'om place to place, 
to drive a plough--slavish and troublesome. 
So they believe, not because they are idle; 
they enjoy toil that suits better to their 
taste. Nations have predilections. John 
Bull prefers porter to eau scrt;e ; the Gael 
loves flocks better than furrows. 
Once upon a time, and it is now a time 
that has become rather remote, the people of 
the Hebrides were tolerably prosperous. The 
land was divided into crofts, each of which 
was under the joint care of several families. 
The system of joint occupation having been 
generally abandoned, these crofts were fairly 
parcelled out among their occupiers ; so that 
there was left to each family its own little 
tract of rented land in sole possession. This 
innovation was necessarily disastrous; but 
political economy has taught them nothing 
about division of labour; each crofter 
builds for himself the house he lives in, 
and furnishes it after his own heart; for he is 
his own upholsterer. His mansion is rather 
spacious than couvenient; spacious enough 
to contain the cow, the, few sheep or other 
creatures, which used to be well-known as 
members of his family. Now they are rare 
visitors: they generally, also, come to make 
a very short stay. We are not talking, how- 
ever, about the present, but about the past. 
The crofter was a tolerably comfortable 
fellow: he built a pretty spacious dwelling, 
and hospitably entertains one or more beasts 
under its roof; he had certain tools and 
implements of some trade--husbandry for 
one, and fishing for another, we should say, 
if we were called upon to specify. There 
was a Skye full of potatoes then. Cholera 
morbus had not found a partner in its dances 
among the mealy beauties of the vegetable 
kingdom. The crofter had abundant right 
of grazing upon hill-side land; he had a boat 
by means of which he could get many a row 
among the herrings, and make sales of what 
he caught. The crofter was also rascal 
enough to make whiskey in defiance of 
revenue laws, and the illicit stills quietly 
helped to still the cravings of his pocket. 
Finally, kelp was, what it is not now, a great 
article of commerce, and the crofters, as a 
commercial people, made their profit by its 
manufacture. :But the trade and commerce 
of the Hebrides have been knocked down by 
a long series of blows. 
The crofters used to be so very comfortable 
that they could sit upon their stools and spread 
their legs abroad with a luxurious sense of 
lordly superfluities, giving a benediction upon 
marriage to their sons or daughters, and a 
portion of their land as heritage or dowry. 
The young couple scampered after stones, and 
helped each other to erect a nest upon the 
space allotted to them, primitive as doves 

themselves in fetching sticks and straws to 
make a place where they might coo together. 
As long as there was an inch to spare, there 
was an inch to give away to children wanting 
it. Children and all clung to the soil. It 
was very touching, very natural, very demon- 
strative of the warm fi, elings of humanity. 
But the warm feelings of humanity, in 
common with all virtues, demand in their 
possessors self-control. The earth cannot 
afford to let the heavens blaze eternal sun- 
shine. Clouds are dampers, and political 
economy is a damper. But damp is a handy 
servant, necessary to the housekeeping of 
nature. The people of the Hebrides wanted 
politiea.l economy when they were choking 
one another for the ,v:tnt of room, from 
motives of unlinited affection. 
Crofts, therefore, were subdivided. St,nd- 
ing in one name on the rent-roll, they often 
were occupied by two, three, or four fimfilies. 
' Vhile I have a potato, I will share it with 
you," says the warm-hearted Celt. While he 
has a potato-field, he shares it with his family. 
Perh,ps if he were allowed to go on till he 
left himself no more than space ibr one potato, 
he would make arrangements for the sharing 
of that when it had ripened, in complete jus- 
tification of his phrase, "While I have a 
potato, I will share it with my fi'iend." 
More educated people, landlords who had 
seen a little of the working of this system 
elsewhere, and knew that wet blankets and 
cold water cure were necessary remedies, 
then prohibited the building of an additional 
house on any croft. "It does not matter, my 
dear," then said the Highland father to his 
son; "marry, and take your share of l:md;--as 
for the house, why, you shall live with me." 
Matters were not mended. Then, when at- 
tempts here and there were made to check 
this practice also, it was so revolting to the 
feelings of all parties to part parent and child, 
to interfere with home arrangements made 
under the shelter of the paternal roof, 
that it became necessary to give up the 
contest. The evil was submitted to, and still 
exists. 
While as a domestic people they were 
stabbing one another with love fi'om within; 
as a commercial people their prosperity, just 
as unwittingly, was stabbed at fi'om without. 
The reduction of the duty on foreign alkali, 
in 1823, gradually put an end to the demaud 
for kelp. It was discovered that a cheaper 
alkali might be got out of common salt. This 
was an agreeable fact for the world in general; 
but a disastrous fact for the poor people who 
were striving to pick up a living on the 
Hebrides. Kelp is now only made in order 
to extract from it its iodine, and for this pur- 
pose sea-weeds are used which grow in deep 
water, and are only to be picked up in the 
form of drift-weed, after storms. The kelp 
thus got, will hardly repay, when sold, the 
cost of manufacture. Fiscal changes, and in- 
creased repressive energy, have almost put an 
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end to the illicit stills. Poverty--a sad cattle- 
lifter--has driven offa large number of cows and 
sheep, and has robbed numbers of their boats. 
The herring fishery has declined. Finally, 
since 1846, potatoes, the main food grown on 
the island, have been subject to that general 
break-up of the constitution, from which 
effects have followed that will occupy a most 
important page in the world's history, of 
which only posterity will duly recognise the 
true significance. Poverty, therefore, has in- 
creased with great rapidity among the people 
of the tIebrides, many of whom hungrily 
pick cockles fi'om the shore for a subsistence. 
Poverty has grown, and population has grown 
with it. In much less than the last hundred 
years the population of the poorest islands in 
the Hebrides has doubled. 
Can there be any help for misery like this ! 
Has any been attempted ? 
Certainly there has. In many islands the 
great owners have spent more than the whole 
income of their local property in efforts to 
relieve the people. All kinds of farm teach- 
ing have been tried in sundry places, but the 
people really seem to have best thriven when 
left most to their own resources. The poor 
have a reserve guard of ways and means, 
which they bring to the rescue as a forlorn 
hope, and which they leave in ambush when 
they are receiving external aid; nd it is 
really true that this reserve guard, when they 
are compelled to use manoeuvres, and to b,ing 
all forces into play, drives them to plans and 
labours which produce for them, as a com- 
munity, fitr more relief than can be artificially 
administered upon the most gigantic schetne 
of charity. True charity enables men to help 
themselves; unties the knots by which their 
limbs are bound, but carefully abstains from 
dictating the movement of the liberated hands. 
We often err, when we desire to teach the 
po.,r to do good to themselves, by lab.ourin.g 
to make them act a play of our composing, m 
the manner of the puppets. Certain absurd 
rudiments of knowledge, in all civilised society, 
men have a right to demand that their neigh- 
bouts should receive. States, that do not 
profess to be quite savage, have a right to 
demand--for the preservation of their own 
health, if not out of any higher motive--that 
no citizen shall be without that modicum of 
education by which he is raised above the 
brute, and made less apt to prey upon his 
fellows. Without prescribing forms of dress, 
the law will suffer no man to go absolutely 
naked; without prescribing forms of opinion, 
the law should suffer no man to be abso- 
lutely ignorant. But when we seek the 
physical well-being of the poor, we must be 
careful how we reject their experience of 
life, and teach them to walk according to 
our theories. 
The experience of life in Skye at present is, 
as we have said, somewhat bitter. The island 
contains four thousand three hundred and 
thirty-five families. Of these, no less than one 

thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight are 
small crofters, holding rarely enough land for 
their maintenance. Of the remaining families, 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-five 
belong to mere cottars, having no land to 
support them, and relying for subsistence on 
their labour. But there is in Skye, itself, no 
market for labour. When these cottars can 
procure the necessary seed, they hire potato 
ground of neighboring crofters, who next 
year receive the benefit of the manure put 
with the potato crop. The people of Skye 
are all familiar, from their inf.'mcy, with sheep 
and cattle; they can build their own houses, 
roof and thatch them; they can make nets, 
cut peats, and wait upon themselves. _As 
emigrants upon a virgin soil, they would 
require but little help; no men could have 
been better educated to a system of rude self- 
dependence. With aid of the herring fishery, 
the Isle of Skye is able to support its own 
population for about seven months in the year. 
If the natives would not live seven months 
with food and five without--supposing that 
arrangement possible--they are compelled to 
go abroad for means of making up the differ- 
ence. They travel, therefore, in the summer, 
to the mainland. They busy themselves 
in the south of Scotland upon railroads, 
drains, and harvest fields; but when winter 
returns, they all o back to their dear 
homes, and take their earnings in among 
the mists. Upon these earnings, and what 
store they may possess, they live in idleness 
during the winter. Often, the earnings of 
the absentee will suffice only when he returns, 
to pay for the meal eaten by his family while 
he was absent. In that ease, he looks to God 
to help him through the winter. He receives 
parish help, and he.. has received help from the 
Highland Destitution Fund, formed after the 
potato failure. Dependence upon charity has 
lmrt his character, and has applied no relief 
whatever to his ills. In a recent number of 
the "Quarterly Review" it is proved, by 
figures, that every penny of the money taken 
thus in charity, has gone to increase the con- 
sumption of whiskey. The additional quantity 
of whiskey taken has been equivalent to the 
additional sum spent in relief. That gin- 
drinking and whiskey-drinking grow as dis- 
tress grows, is a very old fact, and depends 
upon causes which are no reproach whatever 
to the people. A physician and a moralist 
would form a right committee to draw up the 
report explaining them: but the present 
instance seems to prove that figures are not 
always facts. The "Quarterly" is not respon- 
sible for any error, but the Inland Board of 
Revenue owns to the commission of a slight 
mistake. In the Portree division of the Isle 
of Skye, in the returns alluded to, the con- 
sumption of whiskey was inadvertently put 
down, by some clerk who may have been in 
love, at four thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-six gallons, instead of three hundred 
and ten. 
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Can this Isle of Skye, so altered since the 
days of old prosperity, suffer another change, 
and pass from worldly evil back again to 
worldly good ? Perhaps it can ; but if it can, 
the process, at the best, will be extremely 
tedious. To many of the natives in our own 
immediate day, nothing presents a look of 
hope; for them, an altered sky, a transfer to 
Australia, is the one alternative of good. Of 
course, the pastures of Australia offer to these 
pastoral tIighlanders the scene of life to 
which--we might say to which only--they 
are accurately fitted. The labour market of 
Australia can absorb twenty-five thousand a- 
year of able-bodied men, and give them 
honest, independent livelihood. There was a 
time when the poor people of Skye distrusted 
every hint of emigration, and would rather 
starve in their own mists than let themselves 
be shipped away in cold blood, as they would 
have phrased it. Truth, however, has made 
a way among them; they begin to find that 
very warm and generous blood stirs under 
the advice to all men who are absolutely 
destitute, which would send them where 
there are men waiting to pay them for their 
labours with abundant bread. So there are 
at this moment in Skye more than four hun- 
dred families, representing about two thou- 
sand souls, asking for help to get them to 
Australia. 
This help they are asking at the hands of 
the Skye Emigration Society. That is an 
association composed of persons resident in 
Skye, and intimately acquainted with the 
people; men who have seen them during the 
last five years of their intense suffering, which 
has not found an outlet in one case of violence 
or tumult, and which has occasioned no more 
thefts than are committed in the most pros- 
perous districts of this country. The object 
of this society, which seems to be excellently 
conducted, is "to procure help for those who 
wish to emigrate, but have not the means of 
doing so, and to afford information, encourage- 
ment, and assistance to all to whom emigra- 
tion would be a relief from want and misery." 
It circulates information among the people, 
and communicates freely with them, chiefly 
by means of fortnightly colloquial meetings 
held at Portree. It communicates thus with 
the people on the one hand, and on the 
other hand with the Emigration Commis- 
sioners. From the latter it has obtained 
some few judicious modifications of their 
rules, by which they are more suited to the 
habits of the peculiar population which it is 
desired to aid. 
The Government Commissioners take charge 
of emigrants, and provide what is, in fact, 
almost a free passage to Australia, where 
they are received by an agent, lodged, fed 
and assisted in obtaining suitable employ- 
ment. To obtain this privilege, it is required 
that emigrants should be of suitable con- 
dition, circumstances, and character, and that 
if on these accounts admissible, they pay 

certain deposits varying in scale from one to 
eleven pounds, and provide for themselves a 
specified amount of clothing. Now the object 
of the Skye Emigration Society, when it has 
taught some of the people what they should 
desire, is to assist them in attainment of their 
object. Of the four hundred families now 
wishing to emigrate, some have a cow, some 
sheep or articles of furniture, but none of 
them are rich enough to pay deposits and to 
purchase clothing to the due amount. The 
Society proposes to make up the deficiency in 
the funds of each, not as a gift, but as a loan. 
The emigrants, as they repay the money 
borrowed, are to have a right to name to the 
Society friends, in aid of whose emigration 
they would have it to be invested; and so it 
is desired that each pound having helped one 
man should come back to help another, and 
so go and come, dwindling, of course, in the 
process, on account of losses and expenses, 
but still helping many before its whole work 
is done. Thus it may fidrly be calculated 
that each pound added to the funds of the 
society, carries at least one man from starva- 
tion to an altered sky. 
The Isle of Skye has no manufactures, very 
little trade, is a hundred miles distant from 
its county town, and farther distant still 
from any other town of note. This island 
differs from most of its neighbours of the 
Hebrides in wanting rich proprietors. Nearly 
the whole of its land is in trust for the behoof 
of creditors; detaining creditors are not con- 
cerned in local efforts of benevolence, and 
upon impoverished landloMs no call for sub- 
scriptions can be fidrly made. The poor 
would-be emigrants can get, therefore, in 
Skye itself only a moderate amount of cash 
attention. Their friends are now looking 
abroad, and we trust heartily that they will 
catch the eye of any individual who may be 
bringing his philanthropy, or heir, home to 
England from a residence at Timbuctoo, and 
may be glad to let it rest and breathe a little 
by the way upon a distant island of the 
Hebrides. 

TOWN AND GOWN. 

THE gowned members of the University of 
Bulferry love much to make themselves con- 
temptible in showing how much they can despso 
the Town ; the tradesmen of the town of BuN 
ferry spite the thing they love--the Gown. 
Were tho gown-wearers Chloes, and the 
townsmen Corydons, Corydons could not 
pursue Chloes with more flattering attention. 
Chloe is proud, but she would be sorry to 
miss Corydon, and she can coquet with him 
prettily. To be sure, they are a pair necessary 
to each other; only now and then they have 
their little tiffs, and of these the glorious 
High Street of Bulferry is commonly the 
scene. Town and Gown are the black and 
white chequers on a chess-board; they must 
diffor, but they must abide by one another, 
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Has not the Bishop of Eddyston attributed 
much of the immorality of neighbouring 
parishes to the vicinity of the University of 
Bulferry ? 
Then .'1gain, to go from sad to silly, there 
are ladies whom the mighty spirit of the 
University has transformed into Anglican 
Sisters. These have a mother at their head 
who never has been married, and is mother 
only to her sisters; and it would be well if 
real mothers of the every day sort who enter 
tile firn were children to themselves, and 
could be their own husbands for a while ; so 
they would soon learn how disagreeable it is 
to make altar-cloths instead of slippers, and 
to go to chapel at breakfast time, having, 
besides, all day long a mission in the world, 
instead of occupation in their household. 
Mrs. Lupton went that way; she eschewed 
silk dresses, and wore the funeral-pall cut into 
a domino. Lupton took to frequenting 
" men's roons," and the language in which 
he alluded to the establishment of Anglican 
Sisters was of an extremely sinful cha- 
racter. 
In their own way the scouts and bed- 
makers partake the imitative spirit. I picked 
up an address-card one day, rmatly in- 
scribed with the name of Mr. Stephen Potts, 
St. Holmes, and scrawled over in due form 
with the familiar summons, "Come and take 
a glass of wine this evening at half-past six. 
Puddles, Esq." There was no Potts 
of St. Holmes, and I much doubted the exist- 
ence of an esquire in the University named 
--Puddles. That happened on the first day in 
a term. Next week however, when the 
" men" were "up," I chanced to breakfast 
with "the crack set" in St. Holmes, and heard 
the cry of "Potts  "--" Potts ! "--"Ports ! " 
from all parts of the staircase. The mystery 
was solved. Mr. S. Potts, scout, of St. Holmes, 
had been givi.ng " a wine" in the rooms of his 
young master, where the display of the said 
young master's plate had been imposing. 
Plate-warmer, the cook of Braiumilk Hall, ]tad 
sung "The Merry Maids of England ;:' Rocks, 
violoncello to the town-band, had presided at 
the piano; the party of the scout had only 
differed from the parties of the master 
inasmuch as the people had enjoyed them- 
selves Inore thoroughly, and had drunk a better 
quality of wine. 
Once when I paid a day's visit to Bulfcrry 
in vacation, I met my last grey suit walking 
with a lady. My scout was inside it. I let 
the matter--that is, the suit of clothes--pass 
unnoticed. One would not wish to make even 
a scout look small before the eyes ofhis 
betrothed. 
Town courts and apes Gown ; but Gown-- 
does that never, on the other hand, court 
Town with a like want of fitness ? I think, yes, 
it does, when I see Lord Stablewit and the 
Right Honourable Peony Button talking, as 
only brethren in soul are apt to talk, to 
Folliet the livery stable-keeper, or drinking 

the" champagne of Bruin the tobacconist. 
Yet Lord Stablewit has a stern eye for 
the "scribs" of his own college, and the 
Honourable Peony Button ranks a curate 
lower than an ostler. IIe thinks better 
things of his tutor because he hunts, and 
once did him the honour to borrow a couple of 
sovereigns, which he repaid the next morning 
during lecture. 
I must acquit the Don-gowns of any accu- 
sation of familiarity with the Town part)*. 
Only to think of a party--a ball--at which 
the daughters of a Dean are to appear! A 
committee of lords and gentlemen commoners 
is formed. A dreary entertainment is com- 
piled at the Comet. The townspeople who 
go are uncomfortable; they have bought a 
ticket for the receipt of supercilious treat- 
ment. Miss Theodosia, eldest daughter of the 
Reverend Canon Venter, vicar of Adeps-on- 
the-Rib, worth seventeen hundred pounds a 
year and very little else, is happy. She has 
got three words out of Lord Stablewit, heir- 
apparent to the most gorgeous things. Two 
canons' daughters, both hunting the tuft of 
one and the stone Lord Blank, are looking 
very Lady Blanks because his lordship takes 
no notice of them. He is dancing witha 
rosy eheeked young lady whom they "do not 
know," and is assiduously seeking the good 
graces of that young lady's vulgar mamma. 
The canons' daughters, however, will both 
talk to-morrow of tile delightful evening they 
spent, and will mention lords with whom they 
danced. 
The dear, musty old dons! How one likes 
to get out of their oppressively dry company ! 
Reverting to the scapegraces, I wonder 
whether they could not now and then be 
somewhat less oppressively high-spirited; 
whether they need whistle, or smoke cigars, 
or imitate tile noises of the Surrey gallery, at 
planes to which people of the town of Bulfen3r 
resort for entertainment. True, such ad- 
ditions to the public entertainments of the 
town are volunteered only by a small section 
of gowned performers; but there are enough 
of these to make a tolerable bear-garden, and 
on their account many people have declined 
to offer good performances or exhibitions 
in the neighbourhood of the University of 
Bulferry. 
One indisputable fact I am happy to 
record in conclusion. In works of eharity 
and kindness to the poor, Town and Gown 
vie with one another, x, Vhen Sawbeneh, the 
poor carpenter, had his house burnt down, 
eollegi,".ns and cads pumped with equal vigour 
to subdue the blaze ;attd water failing on the 
house, half-soverelffns were poured upon the 
man. The readiness with wh-ich thesflowed 
out of the pockets of the undergraduates, 
told plainly enough--what many other things 
will tell--that the young blood is good blood 
at Bulferry. But there is a collection of 
stagnant stuff by which its movement is per- 
verted very much; there is an old standing 
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of various degrees of concavity, sugar-loaves 
and many other shapes, are dropping by 
thousands fi'om the machines into the 
troughs below. And here is the covering or 
pressing machine again at work--here cover- 
ing the nut of the acorn with green satin, 
and there casing the cup with green 
Florentine" and finally fitting and fastening 
them together, so that no ripening and loosen- 
ing tom.h of time shall, as in the case of the 
natural acorn, cause them to drop apart. 
This exquisite machinery was invented about 
eleven years ago, and is now patented by the 
Messrs. Elliott, in whose premises we are 
becoming acquainted with it. 
We have fastened upon the acorn button, 
because it is the prettiest; and, just now, 
before everybody's eyes, in shop, street, or 
drawing-room: but the varieties of dress- 
button are endless. Some carry a fi'inge; 
and the fringes come from Co'entry. To 
ornament others, the best skill of Spitalficlds 
is put Ibrth. In a corner of an up-stairs 
room there is a pile of rich silks and other 
fabrics, which seem to be out of place in a 
button manuihctory, till we observe that they 
are woven expressly for the covering of but- 
tons. They have sprigs or circles, at regular 
distances. One woman passes the piece under 
a machine, which chalks out each sprig; and 
the next machine stamps out the chalked bit. 
This, again, is women's and children's work; 
and we find, on inquiry, that of the three 
or four hundred people employed on these 
premises, nearly all arc women and children. 
We saw few mcu employed, except in the 
silvering and burnishing departments. 
The most interesting and beautififi kind of 
button of all, however, depends upon the skill 
of men employed clsewhcrethe die-sinkers, 
of xvhom we have already given some news. 
There is a series of stamped buttons, gilt or 
silvered, which one may go and see, as one 
would so many pictures ;--that sort of badge 
called sporting buttous. Members of a hunt, 
or of any sporting association, distinguish 
thenselves by wearing these pretty miniature 
pictures; here, a covey of partridges, with 
almost every feather indicated in the high 
finish ;--there, a hound clearing a hedgc; 
now, a group of huntsmen and pack;--and 
again, a fishin-net meshing the prey', or the 
listening stag or bounding fitwn. In these 
small specinens of art, the details are as 
curious, the composition as skilful, the life of 
the living as vivid, and the aspect of the 
dead as faithful, as if the designer were busy 
on a wine-cup for a king, instead of a button 
for a sporting jacket. Hcre there must be a 
dead ground;" there a touch of burnish; 
here a plain ground; there a plaided or 
radiating one;but everywhere the most per- 
fect finish that talent and care can give. 
There is surely something charming in seeing 
the smallest things done so thoroughly, as if 
to remind the careless, that whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well. We no 

longer wonder as we did, that the button 
branch is one of the most advanced in the 
business of the die-sinker and medallist. 
Pearl buttons have their style of " orna- 
mentation" too; but the die-sinker and pro- 
fessional designer have nothing to do with it. 
There is something more in the ornamenting 
of pearl buttons than the delicate work done 
with the turning tools ;-- thc circles, and 
stars, and dots, and exquisite milled edges, 
with which our common pearl buttons are 
graced. At the manuictorv we are shown 
drawers full of patterns; and" among those iu 
favour with working men are some with pearl 
centrcs, on which are carved, with curious 
skill, various dcvices;--a dog, or a bird, or 
some such pretty thing. These designs are 
notions of the workmen's own. 
The pearl button manufacture is the pret- 
tiest, after all;--the prettiest of that family 
of production. Perhaps the charm is in the 
material,the broad shell, which we know 
to have been, a while ago, at the bottom of 
the Indian seas. The rainbow light, which 
gleams from the surface, sectns to show to us 
the picture of where this shell once was, and 
what was done about it. This is not from 
t!e Gulf of Mexico--this shell. 5lany come 
from thence; but this is of too good a quality 
for those western seas. Nor is it from Ma- 
nilla, though the Manilla shells are very 
fine. This comes from Singapore, and is of 
the best quality. To get it, what toil and 
pains, what hopes and fears, what enter- 
prises and calculations have been undertaken 
and undergone ! What boatsful of barbarians 
went out, amidst the muttering and chant- 
ing of charms, to the diving for the shells 
for our handling! How gently were they 
paddled over those deep clear seas, where the 
moon shines with a golden light, and sends 
her rays far down into the green depths 
which the diver is about to intrude upon! 
As the land-breeze came from stirring the 
forest, and breathing over the rice-grounds, 
to waft the boats out to sea, the divers pre- 
pared for their plunge, each slinging his foot 
on the heavy stone which was to carry him 
down, nine fathons deep, to where his prey 
was reposing below. Then there was the 
plunge, and the wrenching of the shells fl'om 
the rocks, and putting them into the pouch 
at the waist; and the ascent, anidst t vast 
pressure of water, causing the head to seethe 
and roar, and the ears to ache, and the im- 
prisoned breath to convulse the frame; and 
then there was the fear of sharks, and the 
dread spectacle of wriggling and shooting 
fishes, and who knows what other sights! 
And then, the breath hastily snatched; and 
the fearful plunge to be made again! And 
then nust have followed the sale to the 
Singapore merchant; and the packing and 
shipping to England; and the laying up in 
London, to gather an enormous price--the 
article being bought up by a few rich mer- 
chants-and the journey to Birmingham, 
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working men, in the larger forns of buttons. 
Ve remember to have often seen it; but 
never to have asked what it was. , 
The subsidiary concerns of these large 
manufactories strike us by their importance, 
vhen on the spot, though ve take no heed to 
them in our daily life. Vhen the housewife 
has aken into use the last of a strip of pearl 
buttons, she probably gives to the children 
the bit of gay foil on which they were tacked, 
without ever thinking where it came from,-or 
how it happened to be there. The import 
tion of this foil is a branch of trade with 
France. We cannot compete with the French 
in the manufacture of it. When we saw it 
in bundles--gay with all gaudy hues--ve 
found it was an expensive article, adding 
notably to the cost of the buttons, though its 
sole use is to set off their translucent quality, 
to make them more tempting to the eye. 
We saw a xvoman, in her own home, sur- 
rounded by her children, tacking the buttons 
on their stiff paper, for sale. There was not 
foil in this case between the stiff paper and 
the buttons, but a brilliant blue paper, which 
looked almost as well. This woman sews 
forty gross in a day. She could formerly, by 
excessive diligence, sew fifty or sixty gross; 
but forty is her number now--and a large 
number it is, considering that each button has 
to be picked up from the heap before her, ranged 
in its row, and tacked with two stitches. 
Here we had better stop, though we have 
not told half that might be related on the 
subject of buttons. It is wonderful, is it 
not? that on that small pivot turns the for- 
tune of such multitudes of men, women, and 
children, in so many parts of the world; that 
such industry, and so many fine ficulties, 
should be brought out and exercised by so 
small a thing as the Button. 

MY AUNT IN PARIS. 

During a residence in Paris last year, I 
found myself taking considerable interest in 
Mademoiselle Delphine, the only daughter of 
the dirty little tailor who officiated as my 
Terrier. Mademoiselle Delphinc vas not in 
the literal meaning of the term beautiful; 
but she compensated, better even than most 
Frenchwomen, for its absence, by insensible 
charms, and graces that defy equally criticium 
or classification. I was sallying forth one 
morning as usual to transact--if I may be 
allowed the expression--my idleness, when, 
after several fruitless calls upon the cordon, 1 
entered the Loge du Concierge. I found Del- 
phine "desolated," as she informed me, and in 
tears, as I could see for myself. I was not 
lon_ in eliciting the secret of her sorrow, 
vhih was communicated to me in the strictest 
confidence ;--she had a lover--which is not 
unusual in other countries besides France; 
and this lover was a soldier, which in France 
is particularly usual. Like many other gallant 
young fellows, this soldier had a soul above 

five sous a-day, and lived of much above that 
moderate income as kindness and credit would 
permit. His regiment had been lately ordered 
into the provinces, and previously to his de- 
parture, Delphine, it seems, had a&ninistered 
to some pressing requirement by a timely 
loan. He was to return on the morrov, and 
Delphine did not know how to meet him, 
because--because--she at last said, reluctantly 
--because she had been compelled to borrow 
the money in question upon the security of 
her only valuable possession--a bracelet--the 
love-gift of the soldier himself. To meet him 
without wearing his gift, and in silence, vould 
be impossible; to confess that she had parted 
with it, although it had been devoted to his 
use, would seem mean and mercenary; or, 
what was immeasurably less to be endured, 
commonplace. She had no other means of 
redeeming the gift or accounting for its loss, 
and was desole accordingly. 
This dismal tale called, of course, for conso- 
lation. That the kind of consolation I adminis- 
tered was .speedy and effectual, may be gathered 
from the immediate disappearance of all traces 
of desolation. Delphine was enchantde, and 
expressed herself in the superlatives which 
only a Frenchman can muster on the 
shortest notice. I had roused her fram deso- 
lation to ecstacy. She was enchanted and 
enraptured. I was noble and generous; ny 
bounty would be forgotten never! 
"But," I asked, "where am I to find this 
bracelet, which is so necessary for the pre- 
servation of tranquility between you and your 
"It is at my Aunt's," was the reply. 
"Your Aunt ! Mercenary old lady ! Surely 
she does not take in security when she 
helps lovers and relations out of their little 
distresses ?" 
Delphine smiled, and enlightened my in- 
nocence by some explanations, which I will 
here enlarge upon for the benefit of the 
reader. 
My Aunt, it appears, belongs to a very 
large fimily in Paris--a fitmily, in fact, as 
large as the entire population of that city, and 
which increases year by year with the census 
returns. Her relatives are of every grade; 
from the Montmorencies--who are at the pre- 
sent moment g!owing again under ancestral 
titles of at least six veeks' standing--down to 
Monsieur Gougon, the chiffonnicr, condemned 
to pick up a livelihood," with no other title 
than his prescriptive title--to whatever he 
can find. It must not be supposed, however, 
that all of this numerous fiunily are on the 
same degree of intimacy with the respected 
lady: the Montmorencies are a little too high, 
and the Gougons scarcely high enohao t:ukle 
much notice of her. She is prin "p y - 
tivated by classes, ranging somewhere between 
the two extremes--a medium, certainly, but 
one which can scarcely be described as the 
golden. To say that they have "expectations" 
from the old lady, would be saying little enough 
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In the first place, I learned what I should 
certainly have had no chance of learning from 
Delphine--tbat the profits arising from the 
transactions of the Merit de Pit5 are de- 
voted to the aid of the public hospitals of 
Paris, which realise no inconsiderable sum 
from this source. During the financial year 
of 1850, the amount was four hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand eight hundred francs; being 
an increase of nearly sixty-two thousand nine 
hundred francs over the preceding year. 
The profits of the two years--1849 and 1850 
--amounted to eight hundred and seventy- 
four thousand francs; a sum which con- 
stitutes a new fact in the annals of the 
institution--there being no previous instance 
of the profits (f two co. nsecutive years 
amounting respectively to four hundred 
thousand fi'ancs. Indeed, during a long 
period this amount has been attained only 
three times--in 1823, 1829, and 1841. Since 
the re-organisation of the Mont de Pi6t6, 
in 1806, the year 1850 has--after making 
every compensation--yielded the largest 
amount towards the benevolent objects to 
which its profits are devoted. 
The capital necessary for the maintenance 
of the institution is raised on debentures 
bearing a small rate of interest. It appears 
that this capital had becone considerably 
reduced in consequence of the death of several 
of the largest holders, whose heirs were not 
willing to continue the investment. To repair 
this deficiency, it was found necessary to raise 
the rate of interest paid to the holders, suc- 
cessively from three to three-and-a-half, and 
subsequently to four per cent. This arrange- 
ment has been found successful. 
Loans from the Merit de Pi6t6 may be 
effected, either directly at the central office, 
at the sccursale, a sort of addition to the 
central office, established to meet the require- 
ments of an overflowing clientelle--a "Pawn- 
brokery of Ease," in fitct, or at the auxiliary 
offices. The business may be negotiated 
personally--the most prevalent custom--or 
through the agency of commissionaires. 
During the period under review, the number 
of articles deposited were eight hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand four hundred and thirty; 
upon which sums were advanced exceeding 
thirteen millions six hundred thousand francs. 
Including renewals, however, the number of 
trmsactons were upwards of one million one 
hundred, which increased the sum total to 
twenty millions and a half of francs. 
This last amount exceeds by nearly a million 
and a half of francs the product of the pre- 
ceding year ; and this increase of original trans- 
actions is accomp,nied by a proportionate de- 
crease in the number of renewals. Both of these 
fa.cts are considered cheering signs by French 
political economists. From the increase of 

original transactions, they infer that the great 
bulk of the population are in possession of a 
larger amount of personal and available pro- 
perty; and, from the decrease in renewals, 
that they have better means at their command 
for the redemption of their pledges. There 
is, certainly, no reason to argue from an in- 
crease in the number of loans an increase in 
the necessities of the people; for, anybody 
who knows anything of the habits of the 
more humble classes of the Parisians, will 
easily believe that in, perhaps, the majority 
of cases the loans are obtained merely 
for purposes of luxury and amusement; 
that an ouvrier who should find himself 
without any effects available as pledges, would 
not, in all probability, be deprived of any- 
thing so serious as his dinner; but of his 
wine, perhaps, his f6te, or his theatre. It is 
fair, therefore, to assume that these classes 
possess more property thau hitherto. With 
l'eg;rd to the decrease of renewals, the fict 
speks for itself. The average amount of the 
separate sums lent, taking in the renewals, 
was seventeen francs thirty-three centimes-- 
a slight increase over the average of the pre- 
ceding year. 
M Aunt's balance sheet exhibits encou- 
raging results, and these are atributed to 
the favourable terms on which the directors, 
during the last ten months, have been able to 
maintain their capital. The rate of interest 
which they have paid to the holders of their 
securities during that period has not been more 
than three per cent.--a fact which they con- 
sider signally indicative of the degree of 
public confidence enjoyed by the institution. 
The amount lent upon goods deposited is 
thus regulated, in proportion to their value :- 
for goods that can be preserved, two-thirds of 
their estimated value are advanced; on gold 
and silver articles, four-fifths. In making the 
estimate, however, in the latter case, workman- 
ship is not taken into consideration; the posi- 
tive weight of the metal being the sole guide. 
Articles not redeemed within the year are 
sold, subject, however, as in England, to a 
claim for restoration of the surplus, if made 
vithin three years. 
My Aunt's constitution partakes more of 
a benevolent nature than that of My Uncle. 
My Uncle sets up in business for his own 
benefit. My Aunt is set up for the pur- 
pose of benefiting her borrowers; out of 
whose necessities she, nevertheless, contrives 
to make no inconsiderable sum, which, we are 
bound to say she does not spend upon herself. 
How fitr My Uncle would find it practicable 
or expedient to follow her example, is a 
question open to discussion. It is certain 
that in Ireland an institution after the model 
of that of My Aunt has not been attended 
with unmixec success. 
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A PLATED ARTICLE. 

PUTTING up for the night in one of the 
chiefest towns of Staffordshire, I find it to be 
by no means a lively town. ]n fact it is as 
dull and dead a town as any one could desire 
not to see. It seems as if its whole population 
might be imprisoned in its Railway Station. 
The Refreshment-Room at that Station is a 
vortex of diesipation compared with the 
extinct town-inn, the Dodo, in the dull 
High Street. 
Why High Street? Why not rather Low 
Street, Flat Street, Low-Spirited Street, 
Used-up Street ? Where are the people who 
belong to the High Street? Can they all be 
dispersed over the face of the country, seeking 
the unfortunate Strolling Manager who de- 
camped fi'om the mouldy little Theatre last 
week, in the beginning of his season (as his 
play-bills testify), repentantly resolved to 
bring him back, and feed him, and be enter- 
tained ? Or, can they all be gathered to their 
fathers in the two old churchyards near to 
the High Street--retirement into which 
churchyards appears to be a mere cere- 
mony, there is so very little life outside 
their confines, and such small discernible 
difference between being buried alive in the 
town, and buried dead in the town tombs? 
Over the way, opposite to the staring blank 
bow windows of the Dodo, are a little iron- 
monger's shop, a little tailor's shop (with 
a picture of the Fashions in the small window 
and a bandy-legged baby on the pavement 
staring at it)--a watchmaker's shop, where 
all the clocks and watches must be stopped, 
I am sure, for they could never have the 
courage to go, with the town in general, and 
the Dodo in particular, looking atthem. Shade 
of Miss Linwood, erst of Leicester Square, 
London, thou art welcome here, and thy 
retreat is fitly chosen ! I myself was one of 
the last visitors to that awful storehouse of 
thy life's work, where an anchorite old man 
and woman took my shilling with a solemn 
wonder, and conducting me to a gloomy 
sepulchre of needlework dropping to pieces 
with dust and age and shrouded in twilight 
at high noon, left me there, chilled, frightened, 
and alone. And now, in ghostly letters on 
all the dead walls of this dead town, I read 
thy honored name, :rod find that thy Last 

Supper, worked in Berlin Wool, invites in- 
spection as a powerful excitement! 
Where are the people who are bidden 
with so much cry to this feast of little 
wool? Where are they? Who are they? 
They are not the bandy-legged baby study- 
ing the fitshions in the tailor's window. 
They are not the two earthy ploughmen 
lounging outside the saddler's shop, in the 
stiff square where the Town Hall stands, like 
a brick and mortar private on parade. They 
are not the landlady of tile Dodo in the 
empty bar, whose eye had trouble in it and 
no welcome, when I asked for dinner. They 
are not the turnkeys of the Town Jail, looking 
out of the gateway in their uniforms, as if 
they had locked up all the balance (as my 
American friends would say) of the inha- 
bitants, and could now rest a little. They 
are not the two dusty millers in the white mill 
down by the river where the great water- 
wheel goes heavily round and round, like the 
monotonous days and nights in this forgotten 
place. Then who are they, for there is no 
one else? No; this deponent maketh oath 
and saith that there is no one else, save and 
except the waiter at the Dodo, now laying 
the cloth. I have paced the streets, and 
stared at the houses, and am come back to 
the blank bow window of the Dodo ; and the 
town clocks strike seven, and the reluctant 
echoes seem to cry, "Don't wake. us !" and 
the bandy-legged baby has gone home to bed. 
If the Dodo were only a gregarious bird-- 
if it had only some confused idea of making 
a comfortable nest--I could hope to get 
through the hours between this and bed- 
time, without being consumed by devouring 
melancholy. But, the Dido's habits are all 
wrong. It provides me with a trackless 
desert of sitting-room, with a chair for every 
day in the year, a table for every month, and 
a waste of sideboard where a lonely China vase 
pines in a corner for its mate long departed, 
and will never make a tnatch with the candle- 
stick in the opposite corner if it live till 
Doomsday. The Dodo has nothing in the 
larder. Even now, I behold the Boots re- 
turning with my sole in a piece of paper; and 
with that portion of my dinner, tile Boots, 
perceiving me at the blank bow window, 
slaps his leg as he comes across the road, 
pretending it is something else. The Dodo 
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inch of their surface), and all in a violent 
state of ague with their teeth for ever chatter- 
ing, and their bodies for ever shivering? 
And as to the flint again, isn't it mashed and 
mollified and troubled and soothed exactly 
as rags are in a paper-mill, until it is reducel 
to a pap so fine that it contains no atom of 
" grit" perceptible to the nicest taste? And 
as to the flint and the clay together, are they 
not, after all this, mixed in the proportion of 
five of clay to one of flint, and isn't the com- 
pound-known as " slip "--run into oblong 
troughs, where its superfluous moisture may 
evaporate; am[ finally, isn't it slapped and 
banged and beaten and patted and kneaded 
and wedged and knocked about like butter, 
until it becomes a beautiful grey dough, ready 
for the potter's use ? 
In regard of the potter, popularly so called 
(says the plate),, you don't mean to say you 
have forgotten that a workman called a 
Thrower is the man under whose hand 
this grey dough takes the shapes of the. 
simpler household vessels as quickly as the 
eye can follow? You don't mean to say you 
cannot call him up before you, sitting, with 
his attendant woman, at his potter's wheel-- 
a disc about the size of a dinner plate, re- 
volving on two drums slowly or quickly as he. 
wills--who nade you a complete breakfast 
set for a bachelor, as a good-humoured little 
off-hand joke? You remember how he took 
up as much dough as he wanted, and, throw- 
ing it on his wheel, in a moment fashioned it 
into a teacup--caught up more clay and made 
a saucera larger dab .'rod whirled it into a 
teapots-winked at a smaller dab and con- 
verted it into the lid of the teapot, accurately 
fitting by the measurement of his eye alone-- 
coaxed a middle-sized dab for two seconds, 
broke it, turned it over at the rim, and made 
a milkpot--laughed, and turned out a slop- 
basin--coughed, and provided for the sugar? 
Neither, I think, are you oblivious of the 
newer mode of making various articles, but 
especially basins, according to which improve- 
ment a mould revolves instead ofa die ? For 
you must remember (says the plate) how you 
saw the mould of a little basin spinning 
round and round, and how the workman 
smoothed and pressed a handful of dough upon 
it, and how with an instrument called a profile 
(a piece of wood representing the profile 
of a basin's foot) he cleverly scraped and 
carved the ring which makes the base of any 
such basin, and then took the basin offthe lathe 
like a doughev skull-cap to be d,ied, and 
afterwards (in ;,vbat is called a green state) to 
be put into a second lathe, there to be finished 
and burnished with a steel burnisher? And 
as to moulding in general (says the plate), it 
can't be necessary for me to reufind you that 
all orna,,ncntal articles, and indeed all articles 
not quite circular, are made in tnoulds. For 
you nust remenber how you saw the vege,- 
table dishes, fr example, being made in 
moulds; and how the handles of teacups, and 

the spouts of teapots, and the feet of tureens, 
and so forth, arc all made in little separate 
moulds, and are each stuck on to the body 
corporate, of which it is destined to form a 
part, with a stuff called " slag," as quickly as 
you can recollec it. Further, you learnt--- 
you know you did--in the same visit, how the 
beautiful sculptures in the delicate new 
material called Parian, arc all co-trutted in 
moulds; how, into that material, ,nimal 
bones are ground up, because the phosphate of 
lime contained in bones makes it tra,asluccnt ; 
how everything is moulded, before yoing into 
the fire, one fourth larger than it is intented to 
come out of the fire, because it shrinks in that 
proportion in the intense heat; how, when 
a figure shrinks unequally, it is spoiled 
emerging fi'om the furnace a mis-shapcn birth ; 
a big head and a little body, or a littb head 
and a bi body, or a Quasimodo with ;ong 
arms and short legs, or a Miss Biqin with 
neither legs nor arms worth mentioning! 
And as to the Kilns, in which the firing 
takes places, and in which some of the more 
precious articles are burnt repeatedly, in 
various stages of their process towards com- 
pletion,as to the Kilns (says the plate, 
warming with the recollection), if you don't 
remember TrUESt with a horrible interest, what 
did you ever go to Copeland's for? \Vhcn 
you stood inside of one of those im'erted bowls 
of a Pre-Admnite tobacco-pipe, looking up at 
the blue sky through the open top far off, as 
you might have looked up fi'om a well, sunk 
under the centre of the pavement of the 
Pantheon at Rome, had you the least idea 
where you were? And when you .found 
yourself surrounded, in that dome-shaped 
cavern, by innumerable columns of an un- 
earthly order of architecture, supporting 
nothing, and squeezed close, together as ira 
Pre-Adamite Samson had taken a vast Hall 
in his arms and crushed it into the smallest 
possible space, had you the least idea what 
they were? No (says the plate), of course 
not! And when you found that each of those 
pillars was a pile of ingeniously made vessels 
of coarse clay--called Saggers--looking when 
separate, like raised-pies for the table of the 
mighty Giant Blunderbore, and now all full of 
various articles of pottery ranged in them 
in baking order, the bottom of eacl', vessel 
serving for the cover of tile one below, and 
the whole Kiln rapidly filling with these, 
tier upon tier, until the last workman should 
have barely room to crawl out, before the 
closing of he jagged aperture in the wall and 
the kindling of the gradual fire; did you not 
stand amazed to think that all the year round 
these dread chambers are heating, white hot-- 
and cooling--and filling--and emptying--and 
being bricked up--and broken open--humanly 
speaking, for ever and ever? To be sure you 
did! And standing in one of those Kilns 
nearly full, and seeing a free crow shoot 
across the aperture a-top, and learning how 
the fire would wax hotter and hotter by slow 
__ 
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and musing upon them, I got through the 
evening after all, and went to bed. I xnadc 
but one sleep of it--for which I have m, 
doubt I am also indebted to the plate--and 
left the lonely Dodo in the morning, quite at 
peace with it, before the bandy-legged baby 
was up. 

MARGARET FULLER. 

In the year 1810, in the town of Cambridge- 
port, Massachusetts, a child was born to a 
pair named Fuller, whom they christened 
Margaret. The father was a lawycr--a shrewd, 
severe man; "a character," as the daughter 
says, "quite of the common so't." He was, 
however, a classical scholar, with a taste for 
the poets of Queen Anne's ti:ne, though, even 
in literature, a man of business. Margaret, 
he determined, should be a youthful prodigy. 
At six years old she could read Latin; and 
she afterwards became thoroughly proficient 
in that tongue, as well as in the Greek. Hexa- 
meters had neither mystery nor terrors for 
her; and the oldest "Dux" in the West- 
minster School would have, probably, found 
her a match for him with such missiles. Her 
father, when dealing with her, was all method 
and precision; but she describes her own 
character as having been "fervent, and dis- 
posed to infatuation and self-forgetfulness." 
All this, however, failed to give her a distaste 
for study. At eight years old, she found a 
copy of Shakespeare, and greedily devoured it ; 
twice incurring her father's anger for being 
found reading it on a Sunday. 
At the age of thirteen, Margaret Fuller 
was so advanced in mental development, that 
she took her place in society as a full-grown 
woman. At fifteen, she gave the following 
account of her manner of passing the day; 
" I rise a little before five, walk an hour, and 
then practise on the piano till seven: when 
we breakfast. Next, I read French--Sis- 
mondi's 'Literature of the South of Europe' 
--till eight; then two or three lectures in 
' Brown's Philosophy.' From half-past nine 
till twelve I study Greek; when I recite, 
and practise again till dinner, at two. Some- 
times if the conversation is very agreeable, 
I lounge for half-an-hour over the dessert, 
though rarely so lavish of time. Then, when 
I can, I read two hours in Italian. At six, I 
walk or take a drive. Before going to bed, 
I play or sing for half-an-hour or so; and 
about eleven, retire, to write a little while in 
my journal, exercises on what I have read, or 
a series of characteristics, which I am filling 
up, according to advice." She was already 
famous for her conversation. She satirised 
her own sex, and they kept aloof from her. 
At nineteen, there was scarcely a book of 
note, in the Spanish, French, or Italian lan- 
guages, which she had not read and thoroughly 
mastered. She soon after studied German. 
and devoured all its writers in prose, poetry, 
and metaphysics. 

Kant and Novalis were among her favorites ; 
if we may judge from her journal, which 
contains plentiihl records of her "inner 
life," "spiritual struggles," "self-wrestlings," 
"appointed tasks," and "other things caviare 
to the general." The "Boston School," 
or "Frogpondians" (as they arc called in 
the American dialect), of which Mr. Emer- 
son is the chief, took her to itself, and 
she acquired the art of making a pro- 
found thought look profounder, by only half 
expressing it. 
The person of M,'rgaret Fuller is described 
as being rather under the middle height, ex- 
tremely plain, with a trick of opening and 
shutting her eyelids, and a nasal tone of voice, 
which repelled. Mr. Emerson was decidedly 
repelled. Hc said to himself, "Vc shall 
never get ihr." But she quizzed him, and 
flattered him, and disputed with him, until 
he admitted that it was impossible to hold 
out against such an urgent assault. He was 
speedily drawn into the circle of her friends; 
whom, with meek resignation, he says, "she 
wore like a necklace." Meanwhile, her in- 
dustry in study was immense. 
In 1843, she was editor of the "Dial," an 
American Qual'tcrly Review. In 1844 she 
removed to New York, and cndeavoured to 
arouse the ladies of that city with lectures to 
them, exclusively, on "The Family," "The 
School," ': Society," and "Literature." She af- 
terwards published"Women in the Nineteenth 
Century," in which she demanded for her sex 
the fullest recognition of social and political 
equality. One of her male friends innocently 
remarks, however, that, while she demanded 
absolute equality for women, she exacted a 
deference from men to women entirely incon- 
sistent with that requirement. Poor, unsus- 
pecting, male friend! As time wore on, he 
acknowledges himself drawn irresistibly into 
the general current; or, to use the other 
gentlqman's metaphor, strung upon her neck- 
lace. 
Heralded by her reputation as a scholar 
and talker, and continually before the public, 
as a writer, in New York she became the 
centre of attraction. All persons were curious 
to see her; but her admirers state that most 
seemed repelled, by what looked like conceit, 
pedantry, and a harsh spirit of criticism; 
while, on her part, she seemed to regard 
those around her as frivolous, superficial, and 
conventional. 
In 1846, Margaret Fuller came to England, 
and quizzed English society and English 
writers. In Paris, she visited the famous 
Madame Dudcvant, otherwise George Sand, 
and found her smoking the little cigarette, of 
which all the world has heard. She states 
that she never liked a woman better than 
the fetnale George, and gives some reasons 
for her affection, which would seem to few 
people reasons for liking anybody. At 
Boulogne, she said, "All women should love 
that city; for there the intelligence of women 
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any one to land, and directed that the 
burial should be made at sea. At sunset, 
the body of the captain, wrapped in the 
flag of his nation, was let down into the deep 
water. 
Tho second day after, their child was 
stricken with the complaint of the captain; 
but recovered. :SIargaret gave the last 
touches to her work on Italy. Slowly, yet 
peacefully, passed the long sumlner days, and 
the mellow, moonlit nights; slowly, and with 
even flight, their vessel, under gentle ai's 
from the tropics, bears them safely onward. 
Four thousand miles of ocean lay behind; 
they were nearly home; but stormy weather 
came on, and grew into a hurricane. About 
four o'clock in the mornin., the vessel struck 
on a spot called Fire Island Beach. No 
human power could save her; the sea swept 
over the vessel, and she lay at the mercy of 
the ocean. At daylight the shore was dis- 
cernible at a distance of only a few hundred 
yards--a lonely waste of sand-hills, as far as 
could be seen, through the spray and driving 
rain. Men had been early observed, gazing 
at the wreck; later, a wagon was drawn 
up upon the beach. There was no sign 
of a life-boat, however, or any attempt at 
rescue; and it was determined that some 
one should try to land, by swimming; and, 
if possible, obtain aid. Although it seemed 
almost sure death to trust one's self to the 
surf, a sailor with a life-preserver jumped 
overboard, and was seen to reach the shore; 
a second followed in safety; but a pas- 
senger who ventured sank, either struck 
by some piece of the wreck, or unable to 
combat with the waves. Another hour 
passed; but though many persons were 
busy on the shore, gathering .into carts 
whatever spoil was stranded, no life-boat 
appeared. After much deliberation, it was 
agreed that the passengers should attempt to 
land, each seated upon a plank, and grasping 
handles of rope while a sailor swam behind. 
The first passenger--a woman--was brought 
ashore, half drowned, by the intrepidity of 
a sailor. 
When Margaret's turn came, she steadily 
refused to be separated from her husband 
and child. On a raft with them, she would 
have boldly encountered the surf; but alone 
she would not go. Vhile she was yet 
declining all persuasions, word was given 
upon the deck that the life-boat had finally 
appeared. For a moment the news lighted 
up again a flickering hope. But, to the ex- 
perienced eyes of the sailors it soon became 
evident that there was no attempt to launch 
or to man her. The last chance of aid 
from shore was then utterly gone. They 
must rely on their own strength, or perish. 
But already the tide had turned, and it 
was plain that the wreck could not hold 
together through another flood. In this 
emergency, the commanding officer, who until 
now had remained at his post, once more 
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appealed to Margaret to try to escape--urging 
that the ship would inevitably break up; 
that it vas mere suicide to remain longer; 
that he did not feel free to sacrifice the lives 
of the crew; finally, that he would himself 
take the child, and that sailors should go with 
herself and her husband. But, as before, she 
declared that she would not be parted from 
her husband and child. The order was 
then given to "save themselves," and the 
greater part of the crew jumped over, 
leaving Margaret, her husband, and child 
behind. Several of the swimmers reached 
the shore alive; although severely bruised 
and wounded. 
In the afternoon, the gale swelled once 
more to its former violence, and the remnants 
of the barque fast yielded to the waves. The 
cabin was swamped, the after-parts broke up, 
and the stern settled down out of sight. Soon, 
too, the forecastle was filled with water, and 
the helpless little band were driven to the deck, 
where they clustered round the fore-mast. 
Presently, even this frail support vas loosened 
flora the hull, and rose and fell with every 
billow. It was plain to all that the final 
moment drew swiftly near. The three sea- 
men who remained on the wreck, again per- 
suaded the passengers to try the planks, 
which they held in the lee of the ship. 
Madame D'Ossoli had at length been induced 
by the steward to part with her child, with 
a pledge that he would save him, or die, 
when a sea struck the forecastle, and the 
fore-mast fell, carrying with it the deck, 
and all upon it. Ossoli clutched for a 
moment the rigging; but the next wave 
drew him down. Margaret sank at once. 
,Vhen last seen she was seated at the foot 
of the fore-mast, still clad in her white 
night-dress, with her hair fallen loose upon 
her shoulders. That twelve hours' commu- 
nion time to face with death, was over. Their 
bodies were never found. The steward and 
the child were washed ashore, some twenty 
minutes after, both dead. 
A friend of the unfortunate pair, whom the 
news of the wreck drew to the shore, says, 
" The hull lies so near, that it seemed as if a 
dozen oar-strokes would carry a boat along- 
side; and as one looks at it, glittering in the 
sunshine, it is hard to feel reconciled to our 
loss. Seven resolute men might have saved 
every soul on board." "The next day," says 
the same writer, "the body of the child was 
buried in a chest given by one of the sailors 
in a hollow, among the sand heaps. As I 
stood beside the lovely little mound, it seemed 
that never was seen a more affecting type of 
orphanage. Around, wiry and sti were 
scanty spires of beach grass; near by dwarf 
cedars, blown fiat by wintry winds, stood 
like grim guardians; only at the grave-head 
a stunted wild rose was struggling for exist- 
ence. Thoughts came of many a little one in 
this hard world, and there was joy in the 
assurance that the child was neither mother- 
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and inflicted so many other wounds upon him 
that he died shortly afterwards. Of course 
she must have told him. 
Whatever we nay think of the superior 
sagacity of the monkey, the dog, the elephant, 
the horse, and other animals, there are no 
creatures who can compete with birds in the 
power of acquiring portions of human lan- 
guage. We do not allude only to the "uni- 
versal linguist "--the parrot ; for the jack- 
daw, the raven, the magpie, the starling, and 
the crow, have all been found capable of 
various degrees of accomplishment in this 
way. More wonderful than these, or at least 
it seems so, from being the only known 
instance on record, was the canary possessed 
by an English lady some few years since, 
which she had taught to utter several words 
and short sentences; and who, at the end of 
a song, continually added -- " Pretty little 
Dicke dear"--the accent being laid upon the 
last syllable, so as to produce the effect of 
metrical euphony, in accordance with the 
close of his vocal melody'. Lord Brougham 
among others, went to hear the phenomenon- 
" It's not a bird !" said .!s lordship--" it is 
a bit of clock-work." l:resently the canary 
cracked a hemp-seed, then drank a little 
water; and, it was said, winked an eye at the 
noble and learned lord; but birds often do 
this while drinking. Ancient writers tell of 
the thrush, the nightingale, and even the 
partridge, being known to utter words; and 
Pliny relates a story of a hen who articulated 
some vords so clearly that the omen found 
occupation for the augurs. We suppose this 
roopy hen was held in high and sacred honour 
till the day of her death. 
The acquirement of any fi'agments of 
human language by the lower animals--or, to 
speak more correctly, their power to imitate 
certain human sounds of speech--is quite 
a distinct question from that of the natural 
language they really possess, by which they 
express themselves, and arc understood by their 
relatives, and others of their kind. This is 
carried to a much finer degree than may be sup- 
posed, x, Vhen two birds of the same species arc 
addressing each other, in song, from a distance, 
"the responses are continued with distinctness 
and without distraction, their attention never 
being diverted by the multiplicity of sounds 
that strike the ear fi-om birds of another 
species, vhich are singing close at hand." It 
is also vorthy of notice, and of memory also, 
that when two birds arc engaged in alter- 
nately pouring forth a lyrical effusion to 
each other, one bird never interrupts another. 
"A thrush, blackbird, or redbreast," says Mr. 
Jonathan Couch, to whose extremely interest- 
ing and instructive book* we are indebted for 
these observations, "may be seen to stretch 
forward the head, and direct the ears to catch 
the notes which come to it from some distant 
songster of its own species ; nor will any effort 

* Illustrations of Instinct, by Jonathan Couch, F.R.S. 

be made to return a sound until the com- 
petitor is known to have ended his lay." The 
same thing holds good even in cases of war- 
like and angry challenge. The antagonists 
wait as patiently as the heroes in Homer, till 
each has concludcd his sonorous, high-sounding 
challenge, and the narrative of his birth 
and education. Mr. Couch once noticed 
three cocks, "of superior size and majesty," 
who were engaged in answering each other 
from distant quarters in regular succession, 
as understood by the three; but when at 
last a number of inferior individuals, of no 
"name and breed," thought fit to join their 
voices, and interrupt the order and correct 
usages of Chanticleer-war, the three great 
heroes immediately ceased crowing, and 
haughtily withdrew and joined their hens, in 
disdain of such low interference. 
There is evidently a common understand- 
ing, anong all creatures, of certain primitive 
sounds. The cry of alarm, of pain, of rage, 
and the sounds of conciliation and calming, 
pitying and caressing, are, more or less, 
understood by nearly the whole living family 
of the earth. The use and perception of 
minute and elaborate gradations and inflec- 
tions can alone constitute a language; and 
we are in no condition to deny that other 
cre.-otures possess something of this kind 
besides ourselves. Certain naturalists think 
that the humming of the bee, though a con- 
fused monotone to our ears, may to the bee's 
organ of hearing, represent an orderly "suc- 
cession of drummings." These are the real 
grounds of a belief that the creatures we are 
in the habit of calling "dumb animals," have 
an intelligible l:nguage suited to their sever 
states; the question of how far they under- 
stand such words of human speech as they 
may contrive to articulate, may be quietly 
left, with the admission that most probably 
it is a mere imitation of sounds; and that, of 
such words as we use to them (the meaning of 
which it is evident they. comprehend) the 
modulations of the voice, ,. e. the sounds, are 
the chief medium of instructive intelligence 
or sympathy. 
As to the power of imitation, it is very great 
in some creatures besides those who have 
the common reputation for it. We once saw 
a parrot imitate actions. The bird belonged 
(and is probably still living) to a popular 
fairy-land dramatist of the present day. On 
seeing anybody take off his coat, the parrot 
presently bent forward in precisely the same 
attitude, and gave an imitation of the act 
with its wings, the effect of which was ex- 
traordinarv, from the fact of the wings being 
" fixtures, ' xvhile the bird seemed to draw 
its body out of them, as it protruded its 
shoulders. There is an account in" Loudon's 
Magazine of Natural History," of a blackbird 
who imitated the crowing of a cock so well 
that he continually set all the cocks crowing 
who were within hearing. He did not, how- 
ever, invariably complete his crow, but some- 
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But kept a Fiend within her house, wllo fill'd 
Tim cursed place, so soon as day was kill'd, 
Vith gleams and fiery aspects ; for, at night, 
Tlie awe-struck passers-by had seen the liglit 
In which those angels dwelt, that thither came, 
Paint the dark casements with a sudden flame. 

The priests aloud tbr instant vengeance call, 
And drag tile maiden to the Justice I/all. 
The people throng, and gaze into her eyes, 
And think they see a spirit from the skies, 
With visage pale, by golden tresses hemm'd, 
Come there to judge, and not to be condemn'd. 
A busy murmur passes up and down : 
The tbrondd Judges wear an ominous frown, 
And hearken to the eager priests, who cry, 
" She is aceurs'd ! To vengeance, instantly !" 
Alas ! they have determined on the deed. 
The sentence has gone forth : it is decreed 
That in a fire she shall be burnt to death. 

The people for a moment hold their breath ; 
Then rush from out the IIall, and reach the place 
Of execution, in an open space 
Beyond the tovn, and barr'd the other vay 
By wall-like mountains, old and dusky grey ; 
And, in the midst, tliere is an iron stake, 
From which a drooping chain hangs heavy and black. 
Some one each day, upon a tbul pretence, 
Dies at tha.t stake ; and there, for evidence, 
A heap of pallid ashes at the foot, 
Mix'd with charr'd wood, and with a fearful soot, 
Before the wind goes staggering to and fro. 
All round this point, the people iu a row 
Await, with close lips and with frequent sigb.. 
The offering of that lurid sacrifice. 

The victim come:, by savage priests shut 
Vho rage and trample with a ceaseless din, 
And throw their quivering arms about the air, 
And dance like drunken men with heads all bare. 
And now the brands around the stake are laid, 
SVith straw between. The unoffending maid 
Beholds the pile, and sees, with steadfast eye. 
The sharp and crnel 5Iurder standing by ; 
The executioners, with eyes blood-red, 
Like half-spent embers glowing in the head ; 
The flaming torches flashing round about ; 
The glare and smoke ; the stirring of the rout ; 
The fixed mountains, cold and passionless ; 
The meadows flaunting in their summer dress : 
The conscious-looking heavens, bare and still ; 
The moveless trees ; the running of the rill ; 
The quick birds, loudly flapping on the wing ; 
The people round, with white lips murmuring : 
All this she sees, and still she does not quake. 

Those bloody men have bound her to the stake ; 
knd yet she smiles, and not a word she says. 

The heap is fired ; the straw and faggots blaze ; 
The deathsmen farther tom file pile have fled ; 
The flames, up-springing, dash the heavens red ; 
The swarthy smoke, like metal in a forge, 
Grows sanguine all about that fiery surge. 

A miracle ! a wonder to behold ! 
Tile flames are out ; the lighted brands are cold ! 
Another marvel yet ! lgo brands are there, 
But only two frh Rose-trees, budding fair ; 
The one with flowers red, the other white. 
The staring people stagger at the sight. 
The maiden still is standing in her place ; 
And, 'twixt the rosy buds, they see her face. 

For very joy the people'shout and sing. 
The priests upon the ground lie grovelling, 
And cast themselves abroad, and idly rave, 
And pull the earth about tliem like a grave ; 
And in their howling presently they die. 
The lovely lady murmurs thankfully ; 
And by the people homeward she is brought, 
With flights of gleaming angels overthwart. 
Thus spraug those marvellous trees ; and it is said, 
That from tile burnt brands came the Roses red, 
And from the unburnt came the Roses pale. 
I say no farther. I have done my tale. 
A TERRIBLY STRANGE BED. 
The ntost difficult likeness I ever had to 
take, not even excepting my first attempt in 
the art of Portrait-painting, was a likeness 
of a gentleman named Faulkncr. As ir as 
drawing and colouring went, I had no par- 
ticular fault to find with my picture; it was 
the expressio of the sitter which I had failed 
in rendering--a failure quite as much his 
fault as mine. Mr. Faulkner, like many 
other persons by whom I have been employed, 
took it into his head that he must assume an 
expression, because he was sitting for his 
likeness; and, in consequence, contrived to 
look as unlike himself as possible, while I 
was painting him. I had tried to divert his 
attention fi'om his own face, by talking with 
him on all sorts of topics. We had both 
travelled a great deal, and felt interested 
alike in many subjects connected with our 
wanderings over the same countries. Occa- 
sionally, while we were discussing our travel- 
ling experiences, the unlucky set-look left his 
countenance, and I began to work .to some 
purpose; but it was always disastrously sure 
to return again, beibre I had made any great 
progressor, in other words, just at the very 
time when I was most anxious that it should 
not re-appear. The obstacle thus thrown in 
the way of the satisfactory completion of my 
portrait, was the more to be deplored, because 
Sir. Faulkner's natural expression was a very 
remarkable one. I am not an author, so I 
cannot describe it. I ultimately succeeded 
in painting it, however; and this was the 
way in which I achieved my success : 
On the morning when my sitter was coming 
to me for the fourth time, I was looking at 
his portrait in no very agreeable mood-- 
looking at it, in fact, with the disheartening 
conviction that the picture would be a perfect 
failure, unless the expression in the face repre- 
sented were thoroughly altered and improved 
from nature. The only method of accom- 
plishing this successfully, was to make lIr. 
Faulkner, somehow, insensibly forget that he 
was sitting for his picture. What topic could 
I lead him to talk on, which would entirely 
engross his attention while I was at work on 
his likeness ?--I was still puzzling my brains 
to nQ purpose on this subject when 5It. 
Faulkner entered my studio; and, shortly 
afterwards, an accider[tal circumstance gained 
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thickened in the atnosphere of the room. 
I had entered the place to laugh; I felt 
that if I stood quietly looking on much 
longer, I should be nore likely to weep. So 
to excite myself out of the depression of 
spirits which was fast stealing over me, I 
unfortunately went to the table, and began 
to play. Still nmre unforhmately, as the 
event will show, I won--won prodigiously; 
won incredibly ; won at such a rate, that the 
regular players at the table crowded round 
me; and stating at my stakes with hungry, 
superstitious eyes, whispered to one another, 
that the English stranger was going to break 
the bank.- 
The game was Rouge et loir. I had played 
at it in every city in Europe, without, how- 
ever, the care or wish to study the Theory 
of Chances--that philpsopher's stone of all 
gamblers! And a gambler, in the strict 
sense of the word, I had never becn. I was 
heart-whole from the corroding passion for 
play. lIy gaming was a mere idle amuse- 
ment. I never resorted to it by necessity, 
because I never knew what it was to want 
money. I never practised it so incessantly 
as to lose more than I could afford, or to gain 
more than I could coolly pocket without being 
thrown off my balance by my good luck. In 
short, I had hitherto frequented gambling- 
tables--just as I frequented ball-rooms and 
opera-houses--because they amused me, and 
because I had nothing better to do with my 
leisure hours. 
But, on this occasion, it was very different 
--now, for the first time in my life, I felt 
what the passion for play really was. My 
success first bewildered, and then, in the 
most literal meaning of the word, intoxi- 
cated me. Incredible as it may appear, it 
is nevertheless true, that I only lost, when 
I attempted to estimate chances, and played 
according to previous calculation. If I left 
every thing to luck, and staked without any 
care or consideration, I was sure to win--to 
win in the face of every recognised probability 
in favour of the bank. At first some of the 
men present ventured their money safely 
enough on my colour; but I speedily in- 
creased my stakes .to sums which they dared 
not risk. One after another they left off 
playing, and breathlessly looked on at my 
game. Still, time after time I staked higher 
and higher; and still won. The excitement 
in the room rose to fever pitch. The silence 
w interrupted, by a deep, muttered chorus 
of oaths and exclamations in different lan- 
guages, every time the gold was shovelled 
across to my side of the table--even the im- 
perturable croupier dashed his rake on the 
floor in a (French) fury of astonishment at 
my success. But one man present preserved 
his self-possession; and that man was my 
friend. He came to ny side, and whispering 
in English, begged me to leave the place, 
satisfied with what I had already gained. I 
must do him the justice to say, that he re- 

peated his warnings and entreaties several 
times ; and only left me and went away, after 
I had rejected his advice (I was to all intents 
and purposes gambling-drunk) in terms which 
rendered it impossible for him to address me 
again that night. 
Shortly after he had gone, a hoarse voice 
behind me cried :--" Permit me, my dear sir ! 
--permit me to restore to their proper place 
two Napolebns which you have dropped. 
Vonderful luck, sir !--I pledge you my word 
of honour as an old soldier, in the course of 
my long experience in this sort of thing, I 
never saw such luck as vours--never! Go 
on, sir--Sacr mille bonbes '. Go onboldly, 
and break the bank !" 
I turned round and saw, nodding and 
smiling at me with inveterate civility, a tall 
man, dressed in a frogged and braided sur- 
tout. If I had been in mr senses, I should 
have considered him, personally, as being 
rather a suspicious specimen of an old soldier. 
He had goggling blood-shot eyes, mangy 
mustachios, and a broken nose. His voice 
betrayed a barrack-room intonation of the 
wors order, and he had the dirtiest pair of 
hands I ever saw--even in France. These 
little personal peculiarities exercised, how- 
ever, no repelling influence on me. In the 
mad excitement, the reckless triumph of that 
moment, I was ready to " fi'aternise" with 
anybody who encouraged me in my game. I 
accepted the old soldier's offerel pinch of 
snuff; clapped him on the back, and swore 
he was the honestest fellow in the world; the 
most glorious relic of the Grand Army that 
I had ever met with. "Go on '." cried my 
military fi-iend, snapping his fingers in ecstacy, 
--" Go on, and win ! Break the bank--.ille 
tonnerres ! my gallant English comrade, break 
the bank !" 
And I did go on--went on at such a rate, 
that in another quarter of an hour the 
croupier called out:" Gentlemen! the bank 
has discontinued for to-night." All the notes, 
and all the gold in that " bank," now lay in a 
heap under my hands; the whole floating 
capital of the gambling-house was waiting to 
pour into my pockets! 
"Tie up the money in your pocket-hand- 
kerchief, my worthy sir," said the old soldier, 
as I wildly plunged my hands into my heap 
of gold. "Tie it up, as we used to tie up a 
bit of dinner in the Grand Army ; your win- 
nings are too heavy for any breeches pockets 
that ever were sown. There! that's it!- 
shovel them in, notes and all ! Credid : what 
luck !--Stop! another Napoleon on the floor! 
Ah ! sacr petit polisson de JYapoleon ! have I 
found thee at last? Now then, sir--two 
tight double knots each way with your 
honourable permission, and the money's safe. 
Feel it! feel it, fortunate sir! hard and 
round as a cannon ball--Ah, bah! if they 
had only fired such cannon balls at us, at 
Austerlitz--nom d'une pipe! if they only 
had! And now, as an ancient grenadier, as 
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an ex-brave of the French army, what 
remains for me to do ? I ask vhat ? Simply 
this: to entreat my valued English friend to 
drink a bottle of champagne with me, and 
toast the goddess Fortune in foaming goblets 
before we part !" 
Excellent ex-brave ! Convivial ancient 
grenadier ! Champagne by all means ! An 
English cheer for an old soldier ! IIurrah ! 
hurrah! Another English cheer for the god- 
dess Fortune ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 
"Bravo! the Englishman; the amiable, 
gracious Englishman, in whose veins circu- 
lates the vivacious blood of France'. Another 
glass? Ah, bah !--the bottle is empty! Never 
mind ! Vive le vin ! I, the old soldier, order 
another bottle, and half-a-pound of ben-hens 
with it !" 
No, no, cx-brave; never--ancient grena- 
dier! Your bottle last time; my bottle 
this. Behold it ! Toast away ! The French 
Army !--the great Napoleon !--the present 
company ! the croupier! the honest croupier's 
vife and daughters--if he has any! the Ladies 
generally ! Everybody in the vorld ! 
By the time the second bottle of champagne 
was emptied, I felt as if I had been drinking 
liquid fire--my brain seemed all a-fltme! No 
excess in wine had ever had this effect on me 
before in my life. Vas it the result of a 
stimnl:mt acting upon my system when I was 
in a hi.hly-excited state ? Was my stom:wh 
in a particularly disordered condition? Or 
was the champagne particularly strong ? 
"Ex-brave of the French Army !" cried I, 
in a mad state of exhilaration. "I am on 
fire! how are you? You have set me on 
fire! Do you hear; my hero of Austerlitz ? 
Let us have a third bottle of champagne to 
put the flame out !" The old soldier wagged 
his head, rolled his goggle-eyes, until I 
expected to see them slip out of their 
sockets; placed his dirty forefinger by the 
side of his broken nose ; solemnly ejacnlated 
" Coffee!" and immediately ran off into an 
inner roon. 
The word pronounced by the eccentric 
veteran, seemed to have a magical effect on 
the rest of the company present. ,Vith one 
accord they all rose to depart. Probably 
they had expected to profit by my intoxica- 
tion; but finding that my new friend was 
benevolently bent on preventing me frown 
getting dead drunk, had now abandoned all 
hope of thriving pleasantly on my winnings. 
Whatever their motive might be, at any rate 
they went away in a body. When the old 
soldier returned, and sat down again opposite 
to me at the table, we had the room to our- 
selves. I could see the cropicr, in a sort of 
vestibule which opened out of it, eating his 
supper in solitude. The silence was now 
deepcr than ever. 
A sudden change, too, had come over the 
"ex-brave." He assumed a portentously 
solemn look; and when he spoke to me 
again, his speech was ornamented by no oaths, 

enforced by no finger-snapping, enlivened by 
no apostrophes, or exclamations. 
" Listen, my dear sir," said he in mysteri- 
ously confidential tones--"listen to an old 
soldier's advice. I have been to the mistress 
of the house (a very charming woman, with 
a genius for cookery !) to impress on her the 
necessity of making us some particularly 
strong and good coffee. You must drink this 
coffee in order to get rid of your little 
amiable exaltation of spirits, before you 
think of going home--you mst, my good and 
gracious friend! With all that money to take 
home to-night, it is a sacred duty to yourself 
to have your wits about you. You are known 
to be a winner to an enormous extent, by 
several gentlemen present to-night, who, in a 
certain point of view, are very worthy and 
excellent fellows; bu.t they are mortal men, 
my dear sir, and they have their amiable 
weaknesses ! Need I say more ? Ah, no, no ! 
you understand me ! Now, this is what you 
must do--send for a cabriolet when you feel 
quite well again--draw up all the windows 
when you get into it--and tell the driver to 
take you home only through the large and 
well-lighted thoroughfitres. Do this; and 
you and your money will be safe. Do this; 
and to-morrow you will thank an old soldier 
for giving you a word of honest advice." 
Just as the ex-brave ended his oration in 
very 1-.chrvmose tones, the coffee came in, 
ready pom':ed out in two cups. My attentive 
friend handed me one of the cups, with a 
bow. I was parched with thirst, and drank 
it off at a draught. Almost instantly after- 
wards, I was seized with a fit of giddiness, 
and felt more completely intoxicated than 
ever. The room whirled round and round 
furiously; the old soldier seemed to be regu- 
larly bobbing up and down before me, like 
the piston of a steam-engine. I was half 
deafened by a violent singing in my ears; a 
feeling of utter bewilderment, helplessness, 
idiotcy, overcame me. I rose from my chair, 
holding on by the table to keep my balance; 
and stammered out, that I felt dreadfully un- 
well-so unwell, that I did not know how I 
was to get home. 
"My dear friend," answered the old soldier ; 
and even his voice seemed to be bobbing up 
and down, as he spoke--" My dear friend, it 
would be madness to go home, in your state. 
You would be sure to lose your money; you 
might be robbed and murdered vith the 
greatest ease. Iam going to sleep here : do 
you sleep here, too--they make up capital beds 
in this house--take one; sleep off the effects 
of the wine, and go home safely with your 
winnings, toqnorrow--to-Inorrow, in broad 
daylight." 
I had no power of thiaking, no feeling of 
any kind, but the feeling that I must lie 
down somewhere, immediately, and fall off 
into a cool, refreshing, comfortable sleep. 
So I agreed eagerly to the proposal about 
the bed, and took the offered arms of the old 
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soldier and the croupier--the latter having 
been summoned to show the way. They led 
me along some passages and up a short flight 
of stairs into the bedroom which I was to 
occupy. The ex-brave shook me warmly by 
the hand; proposed that we should breakfast 
together the next morning; and then, fol- 
lowed by the croupier, left me for the night. 
I ran to the wash-hand-stand; drank some 
of the water in my jug; poured the rest out, 
and plunged my face into it--then sat down 
in a chair and tried to compose myself. I 
soon felt better. The change for my lungs, 
from the fetid atmosphere of the gambling- 
room to the cool air of the apartment I 
now occupied; the almost equally refreshing 
change for my eyes, from the glaring gas- 
lights of the "Salon" to the dim, quiet flicker 
of one bedroom candle; aided wonderfully 
the restorative effects of cold water. The 
giddiness left me, and I began to feel a little 
like a reasonable being again. My first 
thought vas of the risk of sleeping all night 
in a gambling-house, my second, of the still 
greater risk of trying to get out after the 
house was closed, and of going home alone at 
night, through the streets of Paris, with a 
large sum of money about me. I had slept 
in worse places than this in the course of my 
travels; so I determined to lock, bolt, and 
barricade my door. 
Accordingly, I secured m'self against all 
intrusion; looked under th6 bed, and into 
the cupboard; tried the f:stening of the 
window; and then, satisfied that I had taken 
every proper precaution, pulled off my upper 
clothing, put my light, which was a dim one, 
on the hearth among a feathery litter of wood 
ashes : and got into bed, with the handkerchief 
full of money under my pillow. 
I soon felt, not only that I could not go to 
sleep, but that I could not even close my 
eyes. I was wide awake and in a high fever. 
Every nerve in my body trembled--every one 
of my senses seemed to be preternaturally 
sharpened. I tossed, and rolled, and tried 
every kind of position, and perseveringly 
sought out the cold corners of the bed, and 
all to no purpose. Now, I thrust my arms 
over the clothes; now I poked them under 
the alothes; now, I violently shot my legs 
straight out, down to the bottom of the bed ; 
now, I convulsively coiled them up as near 
my chin as they would go; now, I shook out 
my crumpled pillow, changed it to the cool 
side, patted it fiat, and lay down quietly 
on my back; now, I fiercely doubled it in 
two, set it up on end, thrust it against the 
board of the bed, and tried a sitting posture. 
Every effort was in vain; I groaned with 
vexation, as I felt that I was in for a sleepless 
night. 
,Vhat could I do? I had no book to 
read. And yet, unless I found out some 
method of diverting my mind, I felt certain 
that I was in the condition to imagine all 
sorts of horrors; to rack my brains with 

forebodings of every possible and impossible 
danger; in short, to pass the night in suffer- 
ing all conceivable varieties of nervous terror. 
I raised myself on my elbow, and looked 
about the room--which was brightened by 
a lovely moonlight pouring straight through 
the window--to see if it contained any pictures 
or ornaments, that I could at all clearly dis- 
tinguish. While my eyes wandered from 
wall to wall, a remembrance of Le Maistre's 
delightful little book, " Voyage autour de 
Ma Chambre," occurred to me. I resolved 
to imitate the French author, and find occu- 
pation and amusement enough to relieve the 
tedium of my wakefulness, by makin a 
mental inventory of every article'of furniture 
I could see, and by following up to their sources 
the multitude of associations, which even a 
chair, a table, or a wash-hand-stand, may be 
made to call forth. 
In the nervous unsettled state of my mind 
at that moment, I found it much easier to 
make my proposed inventory, than to make 
my proposed reflections, and soon gave up 
all hope of thinking in Le 5Iaistre's fanciful 
track--or, indeed, thinking at all. I looked 
about the room at the different articles of 
furniture, and did nothing more. There was, 
first, lhe bed I was lying in--a four-post bed, 
of all things in the world to meet with in Paris ! 
--yes, a thorough clumsy British four-poster, 
with the regular top lined with chintz--the 
regular fringed valance all round--the regular 
stifling, unwholesome curtains, which I re- 
membered having mechanically drawn back 
against the posts, without particularly noticing 
the bed when I first got into the room. Then, 
there was the marble-topped wash-hand-stand, 
from which the water I had spilt, in my hurry 
to pour it out, was still dripping, slowly and 
more slowly, on to the brick floor. Then, two 
small chairs, with my coat, waistcoat, and 
trousers flung on them. Then, a largeelbow 
chair covered with dirty-white dimity: with 
my cravat and shirt-collar thrown over the 
bck. Then, a chest of drawers, with two of 
the brass handles off, and a tawdry, broken 
china ink-stand placed on it by way of orna- 
ment for the top. Then, the dressing-table, 
adorned by a very small looking-glass, and a 
very large pin-cushion. Then, the window-- 
an unusually large window. Then, a dark 
old picture, which the feeble candle dimly 
showed me. It was the picture of a fellow 
in a high Spanish hat, crowned with a plume 
of towering feathers. A swarthy, sinister 
ruffian, looking upwards; shading his eyes 
with his hand, and looking intently upward-- 
it might be at some tall gallows at which he 
was going to be hanged. At any rate he had 
the appearance of thoroughly deserving it. 
This picture put a kind of constraint upon 
me to look upward too--at the top of the bed. 
It was a gloomy and not an interesting object, 
and I looked back at the picture. I counted 
the feathers in the man's hat; they stood 
out in relief; three, white; two, green. I 
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observed the crown of his hat, which was of a 
conical shape, according to the fashion sup- 
posed to have been worn by Guido Fawkcs. 
I wondered what he was looking up at. It 
couldn't be at the stars; such a desperado 
was neither astrologer nor astronomer. It 
must be at the high gallows, and he was going 
to be hanged presently. Vould the execu- 
tioner come into possession of his conical 
crowned hat and plume of feathers . I 
counted the feathers again; three, white; 
two, green. 
While I still lingered over this very im- 
proving, and intellectual employment, my 
thoughts insensibly began to wander. The 
moonlight shining into the room reminded 
me of a certain moonlight night in England 
--the night after a pic-nic party in a Velsh 
valley. Every incident of the drive home- 
ward through lovely scenery which the moon- 
light made lovelier than ever, came back to 
my remembrance, though I had never given 
the pic-nic a thought for years; though, if I 
had tried to recollect it, I could certainly have 
recalled little or nothing of that scene long 
past. Of all the wonderful faculties that 
help to tell us we arc immortal, which speaks 
the sublime truth more eloquently than 
memory ? Here was I, in a strange house of 
the most suspicious character, in a situation 
of uncertainty, and even of peril, which might 
seem to make the cool exercise of my re- 
collection almost out of the question; never- 
theless remembering, quite involuntarily, 
places, people, conversations, minute circum- 
stances of every kind, which I had thought 
forgotten for ever, which I could not possibly 
have recalled at will, even under the most 
favorable auspices. And what cause had pro- 
duced in a moment the whole of this strange, 
complicated, mysterious effect ? Nothing but 
some rays of moonlight shining in at my bed- 
room window. 
I was still thinking of the pic-nic; of 
our merriment on the drive home; of the 
sentimental young lady who would quote 
Childe Harold, because it was moonlight. 
I vas absorbed by these past scenes and past 
amusements when in an instant the thread 
on which my memories hung, snapped asunder; 
my attention immediately came back to present 
things, more vividly than ever, and I found 
myself I neither knew why nor wherefore, 
looking hard at the picture again. 
Looking for what? Good God, the man 
had pulled his hat down on his brows !- 
No ! The hat itself was gone ! Where was 
the conical crown ? Vhere the feathers ; 
three white; two, green? Not there! In 
place of the hat and feathers, what dusky 
object was it that no hid his foreheadhis 
eyes--his shading hand? ,Vas the bed 
moving ? 
I turned on my back, and looked up. Was 
I mad? drunk ? dreaming ? giddy again ? or, 
vas the top of the bed really moving down 
sinking slowly, regularly, silently, horribly, 

right down throughout the whole of its length 
and breadth--right down upon Me, as I lay 
underneath ? 
My blood seemed to stand still ; a deadly, 
paralysing coldness stole all over me, as I 
turned my head round on the pillow, and 
determined to test whether the bed-top was 
really moving, or not, by keeping my eye on 
the man in the picture. The cxt look in 
that direction was enough. The dull, black, 
frowsy outline of the valance above me was 
within an inch of being parallel with his 
waist. I still looked brc:thlessly. And steadily 
and slowlyvery slowly--I saw the figure, 
and the line of frame below the figure, vanish, 
as the valance moved down before it. 
I am, constitutionally, anything but timid. 
I have been, on more than one occasion, in 
peril of my life, and have not lost my self- 
possession for an instant; but, when the con- 
viction first settled on my mind that the 
bed-top was really moving, was steadily and 
continuously sinking down upon me, I looked 
up for one awful minute, or more, shuddering 
helpless, panic-stricken, beneath the hideous 
machinery for murder, which was advancing 
closer and closer to suffocate me where I lay. 
Then the instinct of self-preservation came 
and nerved me to save my life, while there 
was yet time. I got out of bed very quietly 
and quickly dressed myself again in my upper 
clothing. The candle, fully spent, went out. 
I sat down in the arm-chair that stood near 
and watched the bed-top slowly descending. 
I was literally spell-bound by it. If I had 
heard foot-steps behind me I could not have 
turned round; if a means of escape had been 
miraculously provided for me, I could not 
have moved to take advantage of it. The 
whole life in me, was, at that moment con- 
ccntrated in my eyes. 
It descended--the whole canopy, with the 
fringe round it came down--down--close 
down; so close that there was not room 
now to squeeze my finger between the bed- 
top and the bed. I felt at the sides, and dis- 
covered that what had appeared to me from 
beneath, to be the ordinary light canopy of a 
four-post bed was in reality a thick, broad 
mattress, the substance of which was concealed 
by tim valance and its finge. I looked up, 
and saw the four posts rising hideously bare. 
In the middle of the bed-top was a huge 
wooden screw that had evidently worked it 
down through a hole in the ceiling, just as 
ordinary presses are worked down on the 
substance selected for compression. The 
frightful apparatus moved without making 
the fidntest noise. There had been no 
creaking as it came down; there was now 
not the faintest sound from the room above. 
Amid a dead and awful silence I beheld before 
me--in the nineteenth century, and in the 
civilised capital of France--such a machino 
for secret murder by suffocation, as miglt 
have existed in the worst days of the Inqui- 
sition, in the lonely Inns among the Hartz 
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lIountains, in the mvsterious tribunals of 
Westphalia! Still, as'I looked on it, I could 
not move; I could hardly breathe; but I 
began to recover the power of thinking ; and, 
in a moment, I discovered the murderous 
conspiracy framed against me, in all its horror. 
lIy cup of coffee had been drugged, and 
drugged too strongly. I had been saved from 
being smothered, by having taken an over- 
dose of some narcotic. How I had chafed 
and fi'etted at the fever-fit which had pre- 
served my life by keeping me awake ! How 
recklessly I had confided myself to the two 
wretches who had led me into this room, 
determined, for the sake of my winnings, to 
kill me in my sleep, by the surest and most 
horrible contrivance for secretly accomplishing 
my destruction! tIow many men, winners 
like me, had slept, as I had proposed to sleep, 
in that bed; and never been seen or heard 
of more? I shuddered as I thought of it. 
But, erelong, all thought was again sus- 
pended by the sight of the murderous canopy 
moving once more. After it had remained 
on the bed--as nearly as I could guess--about 
ten minutes, it began to move up again. The 
villains, who worked it from above, evidently 
believed that their purpose was now accom- 
plished. Slowly and silently, as it had de- 
scended, that horrible bed-top rose towards its 
former place. When it reached the upper 
extremities of the four posts, it reached the 
ceiling too. Neither hole n()r screw could be 
seen--the bed became, in appearance, an ordi- 
nary bed again, the canopy, an ordinary 
canopy, even to the most suspicious eyes. 
Now, for the first time, I was able to move, 
to rise from my chair, to consider how I 
should escape. If I betrayed, by the smallest 
noise, that the attempt to suffocate me had 
failed, I was certain to be murdered. Had I 
made any noise already? I listened intently, 
looking towards the door. No ! no footsteps 
in the passage outside; no sound of a tread, 
light or heavy, in the room above--absolute 
silence everywhere. Besides locking and 
bolting my door, I had moved an old wooden 
chest against it, which I had found under the 
bed. To remove this chest (my blood ran 
cold, as I thought what its contents might 
be!) without making some disturbance, was 
impossible; and, moreover, to think of escap- 
ing through the house, now barred-up for 
the night, was sheer insanity. Only one 
chance was left me--the window. I stole to 
it on tiptoe. 
My bedroom was on the fit'st floor; 
above an entresol, and looked into the 
back street, which you have sketched in 
your view. I raised my hand to open the 
window, knowing that on that action hung, 
by the merest hair's-breadth, my chance 
of safety. They keep vigilant watch in a 
House of Murder--if any part of the frame 
cracked, if the hinge creaked, I was, perhaps, 
a lost man! It must have occupied me at 
least five minutes, reckoning by time--five 

hours, reckoning by suspense--to open that 
window. I succeeded in doing it silently, in 
doing it with all the dexterity of a house- 
breaker: and then looked down into the 
street. To leap the distance beneath me, 
would be almost certain destruction! Next, I 
looked round at the sides of the house. Down 
the left side, ran the thick water-pipe which 
you have drawn--it passed close by the outer 
edge of the window. The moment I saw the 
pipe, I knew I was saved; my breath came 
and went freely for the first time since I had 
seen the canopy of the bed moving down upon 
me! 
To some men, the means of escape which I 
had discovered might have seemed dicult 
and dangerous cnoughto me, the prospect 
of slipping down the pipe into the street did 
n.ot suggest even a thought of peril. I had 
always been accustomed, by the practice of 
gymnastics, to keep up my schoolboy powers 
as a daring and expe3"t climber; and knew 
that my head, hands, and feet would serve me 
faithfully in 'ny hazards of ascent or descent. 
I had already got one leg over the window- 
sill, when I remembered the handkerchief, 
filled with money under my pillow. I could 
well have aflbrdcd to leave it behind me ; but 
I was revengefully determined that the mis- 
creants of the gambling-house should miss 
their phmder as well as their victim. So I 
went back to the bed, and tied the heavy 
handkerchief at my back by my cravat. ust 
as I had made it tight, and fixed it in a com- 
fortable place, I thought I heard a ound of 
breathing outside the door. The chill feeling 
of horror ran through me again as I listened. 
No ! dead silence still in the passage--I had 
only heard the night .'dr blowing softly into 
the room. The next moment I was on the 
window-sill--and the next, I had a firm grip 
on the water-pipe with my hands and knees. 
I slid down ihto the street easily and 
quietly, as I thought I should, and immedi- 
ately set off at the top of my speed, to a 
branch " Prefecture" of Police, which I knew 
was situated in the itnmediate neighborhood. 
A " Sub-Prefect" ar.d several picked men 
among his subordinates, happened to be up, 
maturing, I believe, some scheme for dis- 
covering the perpetrator of a mysterious 
murder, which all Paris was talking of just 
then. Vhen I began my story, in a breath- 
less hurry and in very bad French, I could 
see that the Sub-Prefect suspected me of 
being a drunken Englishman, who had robbed 
somebody, but he soon altered his opinion, as 
I went on; and before I had anything like 
concluded, he shoved all the papers before 
him into a drawer, put on his hat, supplied 
me with another (for I was bare-headed), 
ordered a file of soldiers, desired his expert 
followers to get ready all sorts of tools for 
breaking open doors and ripping-up brick- 
flooring, and took my arm, in the most fi'iendly 
and familiar manner possible, to lead me with 
him out of the house. I will venture to say, 
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utensils,* bundles of fire-irons, regiments of 
coal-scuttles; floors of elegant chairs, tables, 
and drawers; cabinet-work and upholstery 
enough to suggest the notion that the P. and 
0. S. N. C.'s navy are always about to marry; 
artisans planing, glueing and inlaying; six 
women, in deep mourning, sewing bed and 
table linen (" all widows of men who have 
died in the service," whispers my cicerone), 
or folding it into hot-air chambers;" for not 
a stitch goes aboard, sir"--I quote the head 
laundress--" without being aired, bone dry." 
Once more in the dock, two objects present 
themselves at the same moment, which 
would occasion uneasiness to a less supersti- 
tious person than a sailor. In the offing I 
perceive the snoke of the Bentinck paying 
itself out in coils of black gossamer : passing 
across the wharf, in his habit as he lived 
when I last saw him on the paddle-box, 
walks the Captain! Has he flown from his 
own quarter-deck, now at least a couple of 
miles distant ? or has he a twin brother, who l 
wears twin kid-gloves, a twin brown surtout, 
and a twin eyeglass? I have not time to 
ask. I am suddenly entangled in a maze of: 
overland tin cases, overl,-md trunks, and over- 
land hat-boxes. I am hustled about by 
several overland officers, and bilious blacks 
in white turbans. A distracted overland 
female, dragging along two overland chil- 
dren, nearly sweeps me into the funnel of a 
small steamer, moored upon the sinking tide, 
below the level of the wharf. Everything 
portable is being poured into that little 
steamer, in a thick strong stream. I try 
to get out of the way, and am instantly 
knocked on one side by one of. three 
enormous horse-boxes, which is being drawn 
(overland) from the railway station to the 
bewilderingly busy little steamer. 
That is the Overland Mail. 
I had long wished to see the Overland 
Mail. I never had a notion what the Over- 
land Mail could be like ;--whether it was 
a coach, painted red, with a blazing royal 
arms, attended by a gold-laced guard; or 
a portable post-oice, to be conveyed by 
rail and ship from the Waterloo station to 
India and China. But now, the entire 
broadside of the horse-box being let down, 
the Overland Mail bursts upon me like a 
trick in a pantomime. The huge van is 
suddenly transformed into a prodigious exag- 

" *_Some notion of the play into which cooking apparatus 
Is brou.ht in this Company's teamers, may be formed 
by the tollowing selection, from a return o- the "' .vemge 
Consumption of Purser's Stores on a voyage from Southamp- 
ton to Calcutta, via Eypt : "--Fresh beef, mutton, and 
pork, 5,957 pounds weight, besides 2,19' pounds of salt 
meat (exclusive of 1,159 pounds of ham and bacon); 668 
pounds of preserved meats ; 124 live sheep ; 16 live pigs ; 
and 2,075 head of poultry ; 3.480 pounds of blscmts ; 53 barrels 
of flour ; 239 pounds of tea; 366 pounds of coffee ; 1,621pounds 
of sugar ; . pounds of t)epper. To wash all this down 
pleasantly, 3,47 bottles of wine, and 1,161 bottles of spirits, 
are provided. Lovers of arithmetic may multiply each of 
these sums by thirty (the number of voyages performed 
per annum), and they will get at the gross quantity of 
food cooked every year by the Company, tbr its passengers 
and crews. 

geration of the sign of the Chequers on Ports- 
mouth Hard, or the side wall of Harlequin's 
private residence; for it is a series of squares 
in blazing colours,  filling up the horse-box 
frown floor to roof. It is received with all 
befitting ceremony. Two gentlemen attired 
in cocked hats (made, I think, of black court- 
plaster edged with faded lace) and surtout 
coats, hitched up at the hips like window 
curtains, by the pommels of their swords-- 
attended by the Southampton post-master, 
and a second ubiquitous officer of the Ben- 
tinck, solemnly draw forth pencils and printed 
forms, and order the gaudy squares to 
be separated. I find them to consist of 
wooden boxes, about two feet long by one 
foot deep, each distinguished by a separate 
colour;--that its destination may at once be 
seen. Down a slide into the little steamer 
tumbles a red box. A porter shouts "Hong- 
Kong !" Then comes a blue box.--" Calcutta !" 
Buff--" Madras ! "No paint--" Aden ! "White 
--" Bombay !" Black (like coffins for dead 
letters)---" Ceylon !" At each of the one hun- 
dred and ninety announcements thus made, 
the cocked hats nod gracefully; not so much 
out of respect to Her Majesty's mail-boxes, 
as to enable the gentlemen under them to 
recor.d each colour in its proper column on 
the printed form. The mails are, in fact, 
given into their charge. They are called 
"Admiralty Agents." 
Presently--it is "post meridian half-past 
one"---amidst the tearing, bustle, and frantic 
confusion, which is now come to a climax; I 
am swept bodily on board the little steamer. 
She is to take me out, it seems, to witness-- 
positively and for the last time--the final 
departure of the Bentinck, which has been 
anchored in the Southampton Vater to await 
the mails and late passengers; anongst whose 
baggage ] had got bewilderingly entangled. 
Their last links vith England are now irre- 
vocably snapped. The Captain cannot again, 
under some pretence about" his papers," dash 
back from his Bentinck to his fireside for one 
more last word. Had the Admiralty Agent 
left his cocked hat on shore, no power on earth 
could have restored it to him this voyage. 
As we dart through the harbour's n,rrow 
mouth, blessings are wafted to us, from lines 
of parted friends, on the outermost edges 
of the sea-wall. There is hardly time for our 
"Indians" to return these valedictions. Our 
little steamer shoots along like an arrow; for 
the Bentinck must start at two. Every point 
of the ten thousand four hundred miles which 
lie between Southampton and Hong-Kong, is 
as ridly timed as if it were a station upon a 
short line of railway. The accuracy and 
punctuality with which each single mile is 
performed out or home, operates upon the 
punctual delivery of the mails in China or in 
London. The Bentinck must, therefore, start 
at two. How else will she be able to reach 
Gibraltar by the twenty-fifth (it is now the 
twentieth), Malta on the thirtieth, and Alex- 
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the dipping had sponges fixed before their 
mouths; and some have suggested that such 
sponges might be moistened with an alkaline 
solution. An expensive system of ventilation 
had then recently laeen carried out upon the 
premises, and all vorked well. 
Before we pass to a report of our own visit 
to the factory at Bow, we must add two or 
three more facts to the previous information, 
by which we had been induced to turn our 
face in that direction. We must give a sum- 
mary of the intelligence transmitted for our 
use from Manchester. 
The fourteen cases mentioned by our cor- 
respondent have all arisen, he believes, in the 
same factory. The work of this factory used 
to be carried on in two small rooms, which 
have recently, for better ventilation, been 
thrown into one. No complaint of any kind 
has been made by sufferers against the pro- 
prietor, who has himself mourned for the 
death of a near relation, in whom the disease 
contracted in the factory proved fatal. At 
this factory the matches manufactured arc 
of the common kind, and the preparation 
for the dipping is contained in iron bowls,- 
phosphorus, chlorate of potash, and glue. 
The narrative supplied to us of one or two 
of these cases, will assist us to a practical un- 
derstanding of some of the facts already stated. 
Names we, of course, falsify. 
Annie Brown is twenty years of age, of pale 
and scrofulous aspect. She went to work at 
the lucifer-factory, when she was nine years 
old, and after she had worked for about four 
years, the complaint began, like a tootache. 
Her teeth had all been oLJa,l b,:.fore that 
time (she says; but it was nnlOSsible ibr her 
to know more than that, at any rate, they 
had not troubled her by aching). She was 
occupied in putting the lids on the boxes. She 
could snell the phosphorus at tirst, but soon 
grew used to it. At night, she could see 
that her clothes were glowing on the chair 
where she had put then : her hands and arms 
were glowing also. Sle used to wash her 
hands, and to attend to cleanliness. (The water 
in which such hands are washed, ought to be 
made alkaline with soda; pure water does 
not easily remove the phosphorus.) On un- 
covering her face, we perceived that her 
lower jaw is almost entirely wanting; at the 
side of her mouth are two or three large holes. 
The jaw was removed at the Infirmary seven 
years ago. 
Maggie Black is twenty-three years old; 
she used to sort the matches when they had 
been dipped and dried. After two or three 
years her complaint began like toothache. 
he had one tooth drawn, but the gum after- 
wards gathered and discharged outside. The 
operatives used to work in two rooms, and the 
place does not smell so badly since they have 
been both thrown into one. the has undergone 
five operations. Her under jaw being nearly 
gone, the oval shape of her face is destroyed. 
At the same time, her upper features show 

that she would be by nature a good-looking 
girl. She is obliged to live upon soft food, 
and is employed now in making boxes, out 
of the way of the fumes. 
Robert Smith is twenty-one years old, and 
worked six years before he began to suffer ; 
he was a dipper. He has now no teeth in his 
lower jaw, of which a great part is destroyed. 
Ite mixed the preparation before dipping: the 
matches were previously dipped in sulphur. 
He lived near the factory, and could smell the 
flmes even outside its walls when the wind 
blew in the right direction. IIis clothes 
glowed at night, and the room seemed in 
parts to contain white smoke. He knows of 
iburteen who have had the disease; two of 
them died. He had a good appetite at the 
factory, and vas well in all respects except 
his mouth. The walls of the factory glow 
after the gas has been put out. 
The correspondent to whom we are indebted 
for these cases inform us that, after an opera- 
tion for this disease at Saint 
Hospital, the students w:..rz i,,:me.[ by 
operating surgeon, that :,:uc:-r:: fil:.d with oil 
of turpentine--a solvcn ,f pms|)horus 
placed among the work-people, would absorb 
the vapour of phosphorous acid, by which the 
disease is caused. And this precaution is 
adopted in some London factories. 
We have now stated the information which 
induced us to go out and use our eyes at 
Bow. 
Vhere is Bow ? In the unfashionable 
East. To go to Bow, you must go down 
Whitechapel way, and Bow is farther to 
eastward than Whitechapel. But then, so is 
Persia. It" a man living in London wishes to 
go to Bow, let him go past the Whitechapcl 
shambles and the hay-carts, to ,Vhitechapcl 
gate. Then he must walk, under a clear blue 
sky, like that which fivoured us on our own 
first journey to Bow. The great breadth of the 
highway, and the picturesque variety of the 
small houses lining it on either side, tend very 
much to make one cheerful. 
After a great deal of walking, we got to 
suburban terraces, and villas, and little 
cottages with large bells, awful in "Kitchen " 
and "Visitors" gentility. The gardens before 
the houses rich in blossoming almond-trees; 
under one rail-way, and in the next half 
minute over another; a little bit of genteel 
suburb, and then suddenly the thoroughly old- 
fashioned village of Bow. 
Bow's pardon must be begged if it be not a 
village. There is a good old-fashioned church, 
with a great crumbling square tower and a 
flag-staff; and there are old shops and houses 
up one side of the church, and down the other 
side of the chm:ch to Bow Bridge ; over the 
bridge we looked down upon a fine piece of 
mud, and it took us from Bow to a road lined 
with unaccountable-looking factories and 
workers' cottages, not" unlike a slip trans- 
planted out of the far suburbs of Manchester. 
Not many paces brought us at length to the 
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of the workhouses." }Ve have no doubt of 
Earl Grey's having been entirely misappre- 
hended in this matter. The reports of the 
Board for the years referred to (1849 and 
1850), which we have since perused, show, 
that, with certain exceptions (chiefly orphan 
girls from the Irish workhouses), emigrants 
sent away under the-auspices of the Emi- 
gration Commissioners were not drawn from 
that class at all. It is certain that the reports 
from the destinations of Government emi- 
grants are, on the whole, favorable to them 
personally and testify to the diligence and 
judgment with which they have been selected. 
So much as to the natter of ihct; but, 
although the "refuse" of workhouses can 
never be a desirable, or indeed, practicable 
source for emigrants; yet, under certain 
limitations, workhouses are not the worst 
feeders of the Colonial labor market. In- 
deed, it is not at all certain whether able- 
bodied paupers, or even the least venal 
among convicts, do not turn out better colo- 
nists than persons who are able to muster a 
portion of the expense of voyage and outfit, 
and who get the est from the Emigration 
Commissioners. The steady, hard-working 
laborer has very little chance of raising the 
three or four pou,ds necessary to take hin 
out of the scene of his local privations; but 
the restless rogue, who is continually giving 
all sorts of trouble to all sorts of parochial 
officers and private fimilies, is ready "as- 
sisted" to the antipodes by them with sub- 
scriptions. A steady, well-conducted man 
seldom requires to emigrate h'om necessity- 
he gets vell employed at home. Many may 
and do choose to emigrate, but they seMom 
have occasion to do so with the assistance of 
the Board. Again, a large proportion of con- 
victs sentenced to trausportation, consist of 
men not inferior ia any respects to the average 
of the working-classe. They have been l,d by 
sudden or temporary temptation into crime; 
but, after undergoing the system of prison 
discipline now in force, prove, when removed 
to another part of the globe, well-conducted 
and useful settlers. 
Of course, it would be a miracle if, out of 
the million and a half of passengers shipped 
for the Colonies (either directly by the Com- 
missioners or under their general supervision,) 
during the last six years, the Enigration 
authorities had not been grossly deceived in 
some, and had not made mistakes about others. 
But investigation has proved to us, that the 
trust reposed i:t them in the application of 
the funds for emigration, set aside from Colo- 
nial land sales, has been fi,ithftfl and judicious, 
That they have been more vigilant than those 
concerned in voluntary and independent emi- 
gration, is clearly proved by a parliamentary 
return just issued. It appears that frown 1847 
to 1851 (both years inclusive,) seven thousand 
one hundred and twenty-nine emigrant vessels 
sailed from the United Kingdom. Of the five 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-four of these 

ships, which were despatched from ports under 
the superintendence of the :Board, thirty were 
wrecked ; the per centage of loss being one in 
every one hundred and ninety-nine ships; but, 
of the nine hundred and thirteen ships de- 
spatched free of their supervision, nearly three 
times that proportion were wrecked; namely 
--thirteen, or one in every seventy vessels. 
Of the two hundred and fifty-two ships sent 
directly out and chartered by the Commis- 
sioners, only one was lost. As to passengers 
out of a quarter of a million and a half of 
souls, no fewer were lost, by shipwreck alone, 
than one thousand and forty-three; but not a 
single life was lost by the ships chartered by 
the Land and Emigration Commissioners. 
The misfortune inseparable from Official 
Emigration is, that it offers fewer facilities 
and less encouragement to voluntary, well- 
conditioned, and intelligent emigrants, than to 
the less estimable classes of the community. 
It is fortunate for the former, that it is 
within the range of the new system of Family 
and Loan Colonisation. 

A DIELANCHOLY PLACE. 
IN the list of melancholy officesnot a very 
numerous list., we are glad to say--which 
have to be filled by certain individuals, who 
undertake to perform the corresponding 
duties--some from affection; some, as a matter 
of principle ; so,no, from compulsion ; and the 
rest for a fee or s:darythere are few that 
convey a more sombre impression to our 
imagination than the very ancient post of the 
Cu,'fcw-Toller. It is of so time-honored a 
standing that, as extremes meet, time has 
since gone such lengths as to forget the date 
of its origin. Though most historians at- 
tribute the establishment of the tyrannical 
law of the Curfew, to Villiam the Conqueror, 
there does not appear to be an adequate 
authority for the statement. Tlmt so mono- 
tonous, despotic, and dolorous a duty, however, 
as the duty of ordering all grown-up people off 
to bed, like children, or creatures in mena- 
geries, at the tolling of the bell, would be 
accepted from any liking for the place, is 
beyond belief; we are therefore obliged to 
arrive at the conclusion, that it was on account 
of the fees or salary attached to it. Well; 
we may suppose that a similar influence 
operated throughout the whole course of 
"the good old times," since we find that the 
"place" has never been vacant, down to 
the present day ! 
In the article entitled A Tower of 
Strength, published in our one hundred and 
fourth Number, fifth volmne, page fifteen, 
we were so unfortunate as to omit all mention 
of the Curt-h-Toller. Ve now beg the 
reader to pardon the oversight, and to do us 
the favor to imagine him seated in a snug 
private apartment beneath his belfry, in the 
Tower of London, in company with the Gen- 
tleman Headsman, over a glass of fine old port: 
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in vain he looks around for a stone, and seeks in 
every pocket for his knife, "with which, either 
to strike the copper cap, or hamstring the 
colossal but harmlass animal," who stood 
waiting for his doom. The reader will rejoice 
to hear that the giraffe escapes. A few days 
afterwards, however, Sir Cornwallis Harris 
suddenly comes upon a herd of thirty giraffes, 
and his blood "courses like quicksilver through 
his veins" as he gallops after them. Coming 
up with the fugitives, he singles out their 
"lordly chief," and " applying the muzzle of 
the rifle towards his dappled shoulder, draws 
both triggers." 
The conclusion of the altair is given in these 
words :--" Mute, dignified, and majestic, stood 
the unfortunate victim, occasionally stooping 
his elastic neck towards his persecutor, the tears 
trickling from the lashes of his dark humid 
eye, as broadside after broadside was poured 
into his brawny front : 
"tIis drooping head sinks gradually low, 
And through his side the last drops ebbing slow, 
From the red gash," &c. 
Presently a convulsive shivering seized his 
limbs, his coat stood on end, his lofty frame 
began to totter, and, at the seventeenth dis- 
charge from the deadly grooved bore, "like a 
falling minaret, bowing his graceful head from 
the skies, his proud form was prostrate in the 
dust." "Never shall I forget the intoxicating 
excitement of the moment! At last, then, 
the summit of my ambition was obtained, 
and the towering giraffe laid low. Tossing my 
turbanlcss c,p into the air, alone in the wild 
wood, I Iuried with bursting exullation, 
and, unszddtiag my sleed, sunk, exhausted 
with delight, beside the noble prize I had 
won. 
All this is very pretty and improving,-- 
especially the poetry. Whether the poetry 
and the bursting exultation go quite well 
toge;wr, is a point the curious reader will 
co.-:ider, pcrh,ps. 
Far be it.f-om us to require of those en- 
gaged in the excitement of the chase, the 
inward, or self-governed enthusiasm of the 
scientific observer and student of nature. Ve 
would not say to a man, in a moment of mad- 
ness, "My friend! you should moderate your 
transports;" but we would say to every 
member of the great family of man: Re- 
member, that when we destroy liib of any 
kind, we destroy something which we did not 
give, cannot restore, do not understand-- 
which tins many principles and elements 
exactly like our own--which demands of 
us, when we take it without provoca- 
tion, or need of self-preservation, that we 
should not cast aaide our common human 
feelings. 
How very different is the effect upon 
our minds, where the hunter meets with 
a wild beast--whom we may regard as an 
antagonist worthy of his prowess--where 
there is a doubt as to the result, and who is 

moreover, the first assailant ! When a hunter 
lies down before his night-fire, surrounded by 
his friends, and a lion leaps in among them 
and carries off his man--the chase of that 
royal savage, the contest, and the death--con- 
stitute an adventure of that legitimate excite- 
ment which commands everybody's sympathy. 
Even the pain we feel at the sufferings and 
horror, if not the death, of the man carried 
9ff, is somewhat tempered in our emotions by 
the recollection that he was a hunter, and 
came there to kill the lion; so that if the 
lion knew that fact (and we cannot tell but 
instinct may go so far), he would ,argue that 
his assault was "all fair," and a thing to be ex- 
pected by those who intruded on his domains. 
But, when lions, or any other wild beasts, are 
wantonly attacked and destroyed for no other 
purpose than to afford an exciting amuse- 
ment, we think it is time those delights 
of a barbarous age were discountenanced 
among civilized nations. 
Of the force oe chm'c',.er, however, which 
some of the:,e scenes disply, no doubt can 
be eet'tlr, ed. 'l'le strcn..qth and courage of 
the lin is s,, great bat, although he is seldom 
four feet in height, he is more than a match 
for fierce animals of three or four times his 
size, such as the buffalo. He will even attack 
a rhinoceros or an elephant, if provoked. He 
possesses such extraordinary muscular power, 
that he has been known to kill and carry off 
a heifer of two years old in his mouth, and 
after being pursued by herdsmen on horse- 
back for five hours, it has been found that he 
has scarcely ever allowed the body of the 
heifer to touch the ground during the 
whole distance! But here is an instance 
of strength in a mana different sort of 
strengthwhich surpasses all we ever heard 
of a lion : 
Three officers in the East IndiesCaptain 
Voodhouse, Lieutenant Delamain, and Lieu- 
tenant Laing--being informed that two lions 
had made their appearance, in a jungle, at some 
twenty miles' distance from their cantonment, 
rode off in that direction to seek an engage- 
ment. They soon found the "lordly strangers," 
or natives, we should rather say. One of the 
lions was killed by the first volley they fired; 
the other retreated across the country. The 
officers pursued, until the lion, making an 
abrubt curve, returned to his jungle. They 
titan mounted an elephant and went in to 
search for him. They found him standing 
under a bush, looking directly towards them. 
He sought no conflict, but, seeing them 
approach, he at once accepted the firs 
challenge, and sprmg at the elephant's head, 
where he hung on. The officers fired; in 
the excitement of the onset their aim was 
defeated, and the lion only wounded. The 
elephant meanwhile had shaken him off, and 
not liking such an antagonist, refused to face 
him again. The lion did not pursue, but 
stood waiting. At length the elephant was 
persuaded to advance once more; seeing 
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weary of tormenting this little fitmily. A 
violent shower of rain fell. The nest being 
exposed, by the close clipping of the ivy 
leaves, the drugget got sopped, the rain half 
filled the nest, and the gardener found the 
four little ones lying motionless in the water. 
Once more, they were taken away, dried near 
the fire, and placed in the nest of another 
bird fixed in a tree opposite the ivy. The 
parent birds in a few minutes occupied the 
nest, and never ceased their attentions until 
the brood were able to fly and take care of 
themselves. 
The story we have already related of 
Diedrik Miiller's lion, is surpassed by an- 
other of a similar kind which we take to be 
about the best lion-story that zoological 
records can furnish. 
2, hunter, in the wilds of Africa, had seated 
himself on a bank near a pool, to rest, leaving his 
gun, set upright against a rock, a few feet behind 
him. He was alone. Whether he fell asleep, 
or only into a reverie, he did not know, but 
suddenly he saw an enormous lion stand- 
ing near him, attentively observing him. 
Their eyes met, and thus they remained, 
motionless, looking at each other: At length 
the hunter leaned back, and slowly extended 
his arm towards his gun. The lion instantly 
uttered a deep growl, and advanced nearer. 
The hunter paused. After a time, he very 
gradually repeated the attempt, and again 
the lion uttered a deep growl, the meaning 
of which was not to be mistaken. This 
occurred several times (as in the former 
case), until the man was obliged to desist 
altogether. Night approached; the lion 
never left him the whole night. Day broke ; 
the lion still was there, and remained 
there the whole day. The hunter had 
ceased to make any attempt to seize his gun, 
and saw that his only hope was to weary 
I the lion out by the ibrtitude of a passive 
state, however dreadful the situation. All 
the next night the lion remained. The 
man, worn out for want of sleep, dared not 
to close his eyes, lest the lion, believin him 
to be dead, should devour him. Al the 
provision in his wallet was exhausted. The 
third night arrived. Being now utterly 
exhaustea, and having dropped off to sleep, 
several times, and as often come back to con- 
sciousness with a start of horror at finding he 
had been asleep, he finally sunk backward 
and lay in a dead slumber. He never awoke 
till broad day and then found that the lion 
was gone. 
On the question of "best" stories of ani- 
mals, there are so many excellent stories of 
several species that the superlative degree 
may be hard to determine. Setting down 
the above, however, as the best lion-story, 
we will give what we consider to be (up to 
this time) the best elephant-story. In one of 
the recent accounts of scenes of Indian war- 
fare (the title of the book has escaped us, 
and perhaps we met with the narrative in a 
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printed letter), a body of artillery was de- 
scribed as proceeding up a hill, and the great 
strength of elephants was found highly ad- 
vantageous in drawing up the guns. On the 
carriage of one of these guns, a little in front 
of the wheel, sat an artilleryman, resting 
himself. An elephant, drawing another gun, 
was advancing in regular order close behind. 
Whether from falling asleep, or over-fatigue, 
the man fell from his seat, and the wheel of 
the gun-carriage, with its heavy gun, was 
just rolling over him. The elephant compre- 
hending the danger, and seeing that he 
could not reach the body of the man with 
his trunk, seized the wheel by the top, 
and, lifting it up, passed it carefully over 
the fallen man, and set it down on the other 
side. 
The best dog-story--though there are a 
number of best stories of this honest fellow 
we fear is an old one; but we cannot forbear 
telling it, for the benefit of those who may 
not have met with it before. A surgeon found 
a poor dog, with his leg broken. He took 
him home, set it, and in due time gave him 
his liberty. Off he ran. Some months after- 
wards the surgeon was awoke in the night by 
adog barking loudly at his door. As the bark- 
ing continued, and the surgeon thought he rc- 
cognised the voice, he got up, and went down 
stairs. SVhen he opened the door, there stood 
his former patient, wagging his tail, and by his 
side another dog--a friend whom he had 
brought--who had also had the misfortune to 
get a leg broken. There is another dog-story 
of a different kind, told by Mr. Jenyns, which 
we think very amusing. A poodle, belonging 
to a gentleman in Cheshire, was in the habit 
of going to church with his master, and sitting 
with him in the pew during the whole service. 
Sometimes his master did not come ; but this 
did not prevent the poodle, who always pre- 
sented himself in good time, entered the pew, 
and remained sitting there alone: departin 
with the rest of the congregation. One Su 
day, the dam at the head of a lake in the 
neighbourhood gave way, and the whole road 
was inundated. The congregation was there- 
fore reduced to a few individuals, who came 
from cottages close at hand. Nevertheless, 
by the time the clergyman had commenced 
reading the Psalms, he saw his fi'iend the 
poodle come slowly up the aisle, dripping 
with water: having been obliged to swim 
above a quarter of a mile to get to church. 
He went into his pew, as usual, and remained 
quietly there to the end of the service. This 
is told on the authority of the clergyman 
himself. 
A hungry jackdaw once took a fancy to 
a young chicken which had only recently 
been hatched. He pounced upon it accord- 
ingly, and was carrying it ofl when the 
hen rushed upon him, and beat him with 
her wings, and held him in her beak, until the 
cock came up, who immediately attacked the 
jackdaw, and struck him so rel)eatedly timt he 
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was scarcely able to effect his escape by flight. 
But the best hen-story is one in hit. Jenyns' 
"Observations." A hen was itting on a 
number of eggs to hatch them. An egg was 
missing every night; yet nobody could con- 
jecture who had stolen it. One morning, 
after several had been lost in this way, the 
hen was discovered with ruffled feathers, a 
bleeding breast, and an inflamed countenance. 
By the side of the nest was seen the dead 
body of a large rat, whose skull had been 
fi'actured--evidcntly by blows fi'om the beak 
of the valiant hen, who could endure the vile 
act of piracy no longer. 
Mr. Jenyns relates a good owl-story. He 
knew a tame owl, who was so fond of music 
that he would enter the drawing-room of an 
evening, and, perching on the shoulder of one 
of the children, listeu with great attention to 
the tones of the piano-forte: holding his head 
first on one side, then on the other, after the 
manner of connoisseurs. One night, suddenly, 
spreading his wings, as if unable to endure his 
rapture any longer, he alighted on the keys, 
and, driving away the fingers of the performer 
with his beak, began to hop about upon the 
keys himself, apparently in great delight 
with his own execution. This pianist's name 
was Keerie. He was born in the woods of 
lorthutnberland, and belonged to a friend of 
the Reverend Mr. Jenyns. 
Good bear-stories are numerous. One of 
the best we take fi'om the " Zoological Anec- 
dotes." At a hunt in Sweden, an old soldier 
was charged by a bear. His musket missed 
fire, and the animal being close upon him, he 
made a thrust, in the hope of driving the 
muzzle of his piece down the bear's throat. 
But the thrust was parried by one of the 
huge paws with all the skill of a fencer, and 
the musket wrested from the soldier's hand, 
who was forthwith laid prostrate. He lay 
quiet, and the bear, after smelling, thought 
he x'as dead, and then left him to examine 
the musket. This he seized by the stock, and 
began to knock about, as though to dis- 
cover wherein its virtue consisted, when the 
soldier could not forbear putting forth one 
hand to recover his weapon. The bear itnme- 
diately seized him by the back of the head. 
and tore his scalp over his crown, so that it 
fell over the soldier's face. Notwithstanding 
his agony, the poor fellow restrained his cries, 
and again pretended death. The bear laid 
himself upon his body, and thus remained, 
until some hunters coming up :elieved him 
from this frightful situation. As the poor 
fellow rose, he threw back his scalp with his 
hand, as though it had been a peruke, and 
ran frantically towards them, exclaiming 
"The bear! the bear!" So intense was his 
apprehension of his enemy, that it made him 
oblivious of his bodily anguish. He eventually 
recovered, and received his discharge in consd- 
quence of his loss of hair. Thereis another 
bear-story in this work, which savours--just 
a little--of roma.nce. A powerful bull was 

attacked by a'bear in a forest, when tle bull 
succeeded in striking both arms into his 
assailant, and pinning him to a tree. In this 
situation they were both found dead--the 
bear, of his wounds; the bull, (either 
fearing, or, from obstinate self-will, refusing, 
to relinquish his position of advantage) of 
starvation ! 
The best cat-and-mouse story (designated 
"Melancholy Accident--a Cat killed by a 
Mouse ") is to be found in " The Poor Artist," 
the author of which seems to have derived the 
story from a somewhat questionable source, 
though we nust admit the possibility. "A cat 
had caught a mouse on a lawn, and let it go 
again, in her cruel way, in order to play with 
it; when the mouse, inspired by despair, and 
seeing only one hole possible to escape into 
namely, the round red throat of the cat, very 
visible through her open mouth--took a bold 
spring into her jaws, just escaping between 
her teeth, and into her throat he struggled 
and stuffed himself; and so the cat was 
suflbcated." It reads plausibly; let us ima- 
gine it was true. 
The best spider-and-fly story we also take 
from the last-named book. ".A very strong, 
loud, blustering fellow of a blue-bottle fly 
bounced accidentally into a spider's web. 
Down ran the old spider, and threw her long 
arms aronnd his neck; but he fought, and 
struggled, and blew his drone, and fuzzed, 
and sung sharp, and beat, and battered, and 
tore the web in holes--and so got loose. The 
spider would not let go her hold round him 
--and the.fly flew away with the spider!" 
This is related on the authority of lIr. 
Thomas Bell, the naturalist, who witnessed 
the heroic act. 

SMITHFIELD RACES. 

K.Es lovers of the glories of the turf are 
not to be dejected by a foggy morning. Friday 
opened with a cutting north-east wind, a 
grey sky, and a heavy atmosphere ; but our 
glass stood at fair weather (the works having 
been removed, as we afterwards ascertained, 
by a high-spirited boy, then home for the 
holidays); so we assumed our sporting attire, 
and sallied forth, light at heart, for the enjoy- 
ments of the day. Everybody knows that the 
road to the races is usually enjoyed more 
keenly than the contests of the horses upon 
the course; and on this occasion the journey 
was not altogether a dull one. Omnibuses, 
loaded with well-pomatumed clerks, were 
crawling along the way; a few can'iages, 
filled with "hobs," were here and there hem- 
med in by the equipages of our turf friends, 
and sparkling dialogues of a technical nature, 
as to the skill and appearance of all parties, 
were going forward briskly. It was a happy 
sight, however, to notice the real sporting 
boys on their way to the races, in turn-outs 
of various degrees of elegance. In the :Black- 
friars Road, particularly, the sight was one to 
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termed it; but, finding her efforts unavail- 
ing, she had resolved during her winter in 
Touraine, to devote herself to the language, 
drawing it pure from the source ; and agreed 
to sacrifice ten francs per month, in order, 
by daily hours of devotion, to reach the goal. 
An inveterate Tipperary accent intertred 
slightly with her views, but she hit t,n an 
ingenious expedient for concealing the defect ; 
this was, never to open her mouth to more 
than half its size in speaking; and always to 
utter her English in a broken manner, which 
might convey to the stranger the idea of her 
beinz a foreigner. She had her cards printed 
as Mademoiselle Dart6, which made the 
illusion complete. 
But these pupils were not to be entirely relied 
on for producing an income--Mademoiselle 
Honorine could scarcely reckon on the ad- 
vantages they presented for a continuance, 
s:mguine as she was. In fitct, she may be 
said to have, as a certainty, only one per- 
manent pupil, whom she looks upon as her 
chief stay, and her gratitude for this source 
of emolument is such, that she is always ready 
to evince her sense of its importance by 
adopting the character of nursemaid, classical 
teacher--although her knowledge of the dead 
languages is not extensive--or general gover- 
ness, approaching the maternal character the 
nearer from the compassion she feels for the 
pretty little orphan English boy, who lives 
under the care of an infirm old grandmother. 
With this little gentleman, whose domicile 
is situated about two miles from her own, at 
the top of a steep hill, she walks, and talks, 
and laughs, and teaches, and enjoys herself so 
much, that she considers it but right to 
reward him for the pleasure he gives her by 
expending a few sous every day in sweetmeats 
for his delectation; this sum making a con- 
siderable gap ia the monthly salary his 
grandmother is able to afford. However, her 
disinterestedaess is not thrown away here, 
and I learn with singular satisfaction that 
Mademoiselle Honorine having been detected 
ia the act of devouring her dry crust, by way 
of breakfast, and her pupil having won from 
her the confession that she never had any 
other, a cup of hot chocolate was always 
afterwards prepared and offered to her by the 
little student as soon as she entered his study. 
When I had an opportunity of judging--a 
flint which more than once occurred to me-- 
of the capabilities of Mtdemoiselle Honorine's 
appetite, I was gratified, though surprised, to 
fled that nothing came amiss to her; that 
she could enjoy aaything in the shape of fish, 
flesh, or fowl, and drank a good glass of Bor- 
deaux, or even Champagne, with singular glee. 
It happened, not long since, that the friend 
who had revealed to me the secret of her 
meaner of life, was suddenly called upon to 
pay a sum of money on some railway shares 
she possessed; and, being unprepared, was 
lamenting in the presence of Mademoiselle 
Honorine, the inconvenience she was put to. 

The rext day, the lively little dame ap- 
peared with a canvas bag in her hand, con- 
taining no less a sum than five hundred 
francs. "Here," she said, smiling," is the exact 
sum you want. It is most lucky I should 
happen to have as much. I have been col- 
lecting it for years ; for, you know, in case of 
sickness, one likes to avoid being a burden 
to one's fi'iends. It is at your service ibr as 
long a time as you like, and you will relieve 
me from anxiety in taking it into your 
hands." It ws impossible to refuse the offer; 
and the good little woman was thus enabled to 
repay the many kindnesses she had received, 
and to add greatly to her own dignity; of 
which she is very tenacious. 
"Ah ! " said a Parisian lady to her one day, 
after hearing of her thousand occupations 
and privations, "how do you contrive to live ; 
and what can you care about life ? I should 
have had recourse to charcoal long ago, if I 
had been in your situation. Yet you are 
always laughing and gay, as if you dined on 
foiegras and truffles every day of your 
existence !" 
"So I do," replied the little hcroinc--:'at 
least on what is quite as good--for I have all 
I want, all I care about, never owing a sous, 
and being a ch.arge to no one. Besides, I have 
a secret happiness which nothing can take 
away; and, when I go into the church of a 
morning to mass, I thank God with all my 
heart for all the blessings he gives me, and 
above all, for the extreme content which 
makes all the world seem a paradise of en- 
joyment. I never know what it is to be 
dull, and as for charcoal, I have no objec- 
tion to it in a foot-warmer, but that is 
all the acquaintance I am likely to make 
with it." 
"Poor soul !" returned the Parisienne, "how 
I pity you !" 

THE CITY" OF SUDDEN DEATH. 

WE are at Naples ; and, before us, is a stand 
of Neapolitan cabs. We make a bargain 
with the driver of one of these vehicles to be 
taken to Pompeii, are cheated, and get in. 
The animals in front, shaking themselves 
under their tawdry, jingling harness, start 
off at a pace which I should have deemed 
incredible in anything but a Hansom. One 
dirty street follows another dirty street; one 
noxious smell succeeds another noxious smell ; 
and we find ourselves fast hurrying through 
the city of the living in the direction of the 
City of the Dead. 
The first circumstance to which I wish to 
call attention is, that we are sitting in an 
open carriage on the eighth of January, with- 
out a great-coat, in light summer clothing, 
and yet we perspire. Can this be the same 
world as that which x, e have left behind us ? 
Is it possible that, at the distance of a few 
days' journey, our relatives are shivering and 
shaking over a fire; that the letters which 
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racks from flooring up to ceiling. The quan- 
tity of limestone accumulated seems enough 
to smash any ordinary attic and to swal- 
low up the basement forthwith; yet the 
foreman tells us that the house is as firm 
on its foundations as could reasonably be 
desired, and that no instances have been as 
yet known of the stone-crammed garrets 
tumbling into the stone-crammed cellars. Al- 
though, he says, quietly, some danger might 
be anticipated were all the stones in the house 
to be removed simultaneously; for then it is 
not improbable that the walls might feel the 
loss of their equipoising weight so strongly as 
to topple over from sheer light-headdn'ess. 
Thus is he, and the district surveyor to boot, 
of opinion; so keep the stones in the house, 
I say; or, being removed, send me, if in tle 
neighbourhood at the time, a good deliverance. 
The studio is a large lofty room, with plenty 
of windows; for you want no concentrated 
rays of light here, as is required for painting 
pictures, but plenty of light everywhere. 
All round the walls are ranged stout 
wooden tables, on which, generally supported 
in slanting positions, are the stones. Here are 
a score of artists occupied in the production 
of almost every variety of stone picture. The 
beautiful studies, heads and figures in chalk, 
first brought to such perfection by Jullien in 
Paris; gorgeously tinted landscapes fi'om 
sketches by Stanfield and Roberts, Haghe, 
Leitch, and Harding; transcripts from photo- 
graphs of the most remarkable objects in the 
Great Exhibition; caricatures, political and 
social; plans and sections of bridges and 
machinery ; charts of railways; maps of towns 
and countries; botanical specimens; ana- 
tomical plates; song titles glowing in gold 
and colours; bill heads, address cards, "show 
cards," setting forth the resplendent merits of 
pale ales and Monongahela whiskey; illustra- 
tions for books, transfers from copper and steel 
plates ; imitations of etchings, and woodcuts ; 
county bank notes, passports, statistical tables ; 
fac-similes of autograph letters; imitations of 
middle-age missals and black-letter printing; 
re-productions of Oriental manuscripts and 
Chinese drawings. 
Here is one gentleman, in a blouse and a 
Turkish cap, preparing for the commencement 
of a portrait in chalk of,. whom shall we say ? 
Doctor Cruck, shall it be, Regius professor of 
Syriac to the University of Saint Alfred the 
Great ? The artist has the professor's portrait 
painted in oil, before him ; and before that, at 
a convenient angle, a looking-glass. It is his 
intention to copy the reflection, and not the 
reality of the Cruck portrait; so that when 
the drawing is printed, the cut orange held 
in the right hand of the professor shall 
still be seen held between his dexter fingers. 
The first proceeding of the operator, is 
to slant his stone to an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and examine it minutely with a 
magnifyin.glass, to assure himself that the 
grain is evenly laid, and that there are 

neither scratches nor holes on the surface. 
Then he brushes it sedulously with a large 
soft brush of badger's hair, lest any stray 
crumbs or grains of dust should be lingering 
on it. He then transfers upon it, with an 
ivory burnisher, an accurately reduced out- 
line of the Cruck physiognomy. The stone 
is now ready for the commencement of the 
chalk drawing; and, with sundry lithographic 
crayons before him, cut to various thicknesses 
and fineness of point, according to the depth 
of tint they are intended to produce, he sets 
to his work. It is calculated that every 
chalk-draughtsman loses at least one third 
of his time in cutting his sticks of chalk; 
and that he devotes another third to the 
painfifl and uninteresting work of laying fiat 
tints; so that tke great masters, the big-wigs 
of lithography, have, as Rubens had, appren- 
tices and assistants to cut points to their 
chalk, and lay their tints (skies, distances, 
water, and so on), only putting in the details 
and finishing strokes themselves. But the 
artist of the Cruck portrait must do all 
himself, cutting, tinting, and finishing. How 
he does his work, it is no more my pro- 
vince than it is possible here to describe. 
Every artist has, or should have, his distinct 
and peculiar manner; and to describe, or 
lay down line and rule for execution in 
lithography, would be as futile as to tell a 
painter what colours he should use for 
faces and what for draperies, or to instruct 
an author how to describe a storm. He 
must not sneeze, nor talk vehemently while 
he works. He must not even breathe hard 
on the stone, for he breathes a mucila- 
ginous aqueous vapour, which, condensed 
upon the stone, acts as gum-water; nor 
must he press his finger on the stone, or 
touch it with his hand in hot, or, indeed, 
in any weather; for both finger and hand 
are greasy, and the marks made by them 
would print. He who sins against these 
canons will never be a successful litho- 
grapher. 
When the chalk-drawing is quite finished, 
the stone is placed in the cradle of a "lift," 
and sent down stairs to a room on the 
level with the grinding and graining depart- 
ment to be etched. It is laid in an oblong 
trough; and nitric acid, very much diluted, 
is poured over it. The drawing is then 
carefully washed with rain-water, and is now 
ready for "gumming in" and "rolling up ;" 
and is, for that purpose, carried to the press- 
room. 
Three stories of the establishment I have 
endeavoured to describe are devoted to press- 
work, and may hold, perhaps, twenty presses 
each. The presses differ from ordinary prink 
tag-presses; insomuch as a scraper, a thin 
piece of hard wood, bevelled off at theedges, 
serapes over the whole surface of the stone 
plate as it passes beneath the lever; thus 
giving a double pressure. 
A press being disengaged, the workman to 
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vhom it is entrusted "to pull a proof" of the 
chalk-drawing in question, proceeds first deli- 
berately to fill a sponge with as much clean 
water as it will conveniently hold, and to 
wash out the whole drawingmthe stone pre- 
senting exactly the same appearance as it 
did before it knew chalk or pencil. Pro- 
lessor Cruck's effigy is, to the sight, anni- 
hilated beyond all hope. The printer, after 
coveting the stone with a coat of gum (which 
fills up, where there are no markings, the 
pores of the stone), takes a printing-roller, 
charged with ink; and rolling it in various 
directions over the surface of the drawing, 
the latter gradually becomes manifest in all 
its desired intensity. The coloring-matter 
in the ink or chalk, I need scarcely say, is 
merely added for the convenience of the 
draughtsman, in order that he may watch 
the progress of his work; othervise color- 
less chalks would answer the purposes of 
lithography just as well. 
A chalk-drawing will yield from two 
thousand to five thousand impressions, ac- 
cording to the care bestowed upon it both 
in drawing and printing. After a heavy im- 
pression, however, the light tints in the best 
executed lithographs will sometimes break up, 
and the whole drawing print grey and cloudy. 
The darker parts can be mended with ink, 
but no more chalk can ever be added. When 
the required number of prints has been taken 
from a stone ; but when it is, at the same time, 
probable that a further impression may be 
wanted, it is customary to "roll in" the stone 
with a "preserving ink," the principal ingre- 
dient in which is wax, as the ink ordinarily 
used in printing would, if left en the drawing, 
harden, choke up the tints, and irretrievably 
spoil it. 
There are two or three more processes 
employed in the production of stone-pictures. 
Our readers may have seen--the fairer portion 
of them are sure to have admired--in the 
music-seller's windows, the beautiful Music 
Albums, so gorgeously executed in gold and 
colors. These are entirely executed in "chromo- 
lithography," or by means of "tint-stones ;" 
and ibr each color or tint a separate stone 
is required, and ,ff separate printing. Great 
care is requisite to prevent the prints shiftin% 
when many trots are used. When this happens, 
the gay cavalier's eyes are transposed to the 
centre of his throat; or a Mademoiselle 
Jenny Lind's ankles disport themselves in the 
centre of her gaily decorated drum. 
Chromo-lithography, like every other process 
of the art, was suggested by Aloys Senefel- 
dcr; but since his time it has been wonder- 
fully improved and elaborated; principally, by 
Messrs. Day and Haghe, Messrs. Hanhart, 
and the late Mr. Hullmandell. Mr. Louis 
Haghe, indeed, has been quite a stepfather to 
lithography; and his magnificent chromo- 
lithograph of the Destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus goes far to show of what printing in 
colors is capable. 

Such are a few of the methods by which 
" Stone Pictures" are brought forth--pic- 
tures which, though they may serve no very 
severely utilitarian purposes, yet encourage a 
love of art among the people ; and, with the 
sister craft of wood-cutting, give pleasure 
and instruction to thousands all over the 
world. 

BOMBAY. 

Wn left Aden on the 28th of July last, and 
for the greater part of the passage, up to the 
4th of July, we had favourable weather, the 
monsoon accompanying us and driving us 
along under reefed ibre-sai], and half steam, 
at the rate of about eight knots an hour, a 
tremendous sea following us. 
Our ship was long and low, and rolled 
heavily, having in our voyage from Suez con- 
sumed the greater part of her fuel, which the 
stores at Aden were not in a condition to re- 
plenish. The south-west monsoon renders the 
whole western coast of India a dangerous lee- 
shore, and to be caught on it, in thick weather, 
in a steamer, without plenty of coal, is to 
find one's-self in a very serious predicament. 
That our captain thought so was very evident. 
At two o'clock in the afternoon we had struck 
soundings in fifty fathoms; at four we were 
shoaling our water fast, with wind increasing, 
sea running high, and the atmosphere so thick 
that standing near the binnacle one could 
hardly see the funnel. As the evening closed 
in, the captain became nervous. By seven we 
had shoaled to sixteen fathoms. "I wish we 
could get a glimpse of the lights," said he, 
forgetting that if ve did--so thick was the 
haze--they must have been under the gib- 
boom end. The rain poured in torrents, 
accompanied by tremendous squalls from the 
south-south-west. "You had better ease the 
steam, Mr. Jones," said he to the first lieu- 
tenant, "and round her to for the night."---" 
"Aye, aye!" down went the helm, and in- 
stead of wearing;which would have been 
the more prudent course, the vessel was thus 
brought head to wind. During this operation, 
a heavy sea struck the starboard paddle-box 
and swept the deck, rushing in formidable 
cascades down the main hatch into the engine- 
room, and very nearly extinguishing the fires. 
The steam generated by so much water coming 
in contact with the bazing furnaces, rolled up 
the hatchway in volumes of white vapour, 
which, in the darkness of the night, made us 
all fancy that some terrible explosion had 
taken place below; the same sea inundated 
the cabin, and fairly dt'ove all its inmates on 
deck. A general impression prevailed that 
the ship was going down; which was not a 
little aided by a succession of heavy seas, into 
which she" plunged, and dipped, and rolled in 
a very alarming manner. The change, from 
going before the gale to breasting it, was most 
extraordinary: the force and fury of the 
wind--although in reality no greater than 
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the Presidency, is like a costume ball. Ladies 
dressed in the height of fashion, men in uniforms 
of every gradation of splendour, a superb mili- 
tary band, rooms illuminated in a manner 
that shames the feeble efforts of a London 
wax-chandler, the finest flowers (such as are 
only to be procured in England fi'om hot- 
houses) in the most luxuri.'nt profusion, consti- 
tute the leading features of these very agree- 
able parties. Such scenes are not, however, 
confined to Government House. TheByculla 
Club occasionally lends its magnificent saloon 
to this sort of reunion: and the other day the 
Bachelors gave a sumptuous soiree in the grand 
and classic saloon of the Town Itall; besides 
which the leading members of society here 
are continually giving agreeable dances. 
Thus, here, as elsewhere, we try to cheat 
existence of its sombre hue, and to give it a 
varnish of hilarity not quite consistent with 
its natural tones. The rooms here are, in 
goneral, large and lofty, and the profusion 
of wax lights is, on these occasions, quite 
dazzling. Nothing can exceed the tedium 
of a formal Bombay dinner. Tables groaning 
with Brummagem imitations of splcndour, 
and dishes redolent of the strong :rod greasy 
compositions of Portuguese cooks; guests 
thrown together, in numerous confusion, 
without reference to acquaintanceship or 
similarity of tastes or habits; fifty or sixty 
people seated at an immense table resembling 
a table d'hSte in all except the goodness of its 
dishes, with a servant behind every chair. 
This is a picture of a Bombay dinner. 
The Fine Arts are unknown in Bombay. 
A gaudy-coloured lithograph would be here 
as much esteemed as a Titian or a Raphael; 
and, I fear, the want of taste is not confined 
to the native inhabitants. Europeans come 
out so young, so partially educated, and with 
their ideas on the subject of Art so little 
developed, that they remain for the rest of 
their lives as much children in this respect 
as when they first arrived. I remember once 
accompanying two Indian fi'iends through the 
gallery of the Pitti Palace. Their admiration 
was wholly given to the worst pictures and 
the worst statues. An artist here would 
starve; and although the Hindoos have a 
taste for sculpture, their efforts are confined 
to the grotesque. This is extraordinary, 
when we reflect that the human figure in its 
most beautiful proportions is constantly dis- 
played to them. Some of the men from 
Hindostan--who go by the name of Pur- 
dasees, or freigners--are the most superb 
models for a sculptor that can be conceived. 
The women, too, throw their drapery about 
_the in the most elegant folds, and a grou) 
of Hindoo girls at a well is perhaps the most 
artistic combination that could be desired. 
Yet these pass unnoticed and unadmired, 
except, perhaps, by an occasional amateur, 
whose other avocations leave him little 
time to note or perpetuate the graceful scene. 
We are apt to imagine that the Greeks 

derived their superiority in the Fine Arts 
frown their constant familiarity with the 
finest forms, in baths and wrestling places, 
in the forum, the agora, or the hippodrome. 
Yet these could only have been occa- 
sional opportunities compared with those 
offered daily in the streets of Bombay. The 
genius of Mahometanism is opposed to the 
imitation of the human figure, either in 
painting or sculpture; but Hindoo temples 
abound with examples of both. How is it, 
then, that Art should be here at a lower ebb 
in the nineteenth century than it ever was in 
Egypt? Even in architecture the taste of 
the Hindoos is vicious and trivial to a great 
extent; great labour and expense are frittered 
away in the most tasteless attempts at orna- 
ment, and not a single Hindoo monument of 
architectural science is to be seen in or near 
Bombay. The same may be said of the 
Parsees, none of whom, even the richest, pos- 
sesses a painting worth five shillings, although 
their rooms are crowded with chandeliers, 
lustres, mirrors, and gilding, of the most 
expensive character, and all procured from 
London, which, if desired, could furnish their 
magnificent saloons with exquisite pictures, 
bronzes, and statues, at a very moderate ex- 
pense. Taste may perhaps arise after another 
half-century of education, but at present it finds 
no rcsting-olace to the eastward of the Cape. 
One only good picture is to be seen here, a 
large whole-length portrait of Queen Victoria, 
by Wilkie. This is in the possession of the 
Parsee Knight, and was made a present to him 
by the late Sir Charles Forbes. 
The Town Hall, which contains the library 
of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, is rich in three magnificent works 
of Chantrey. These are colossal statues 
of Mount Stewart Elphinstone, Sir John 
Malcolm, and Sir Charles Forbes; the two 
former in his best manner. This building 
is, perhaps, the finest specimen of English 
taste in India. It is in the Doric style, 
vast and well-proportioned, though a little 
ponderous. 
The trade of Bombay is extensive and im- 
portant, the imports and exports each reaching 
on an average nearly ten millions sterling. 
By far the greater part of this traffic is con- 
ducted on commission, the majority of the 
houses here being merely conmission agents. 
A large proportion of the trade with China 
and other Eastern countries is in the hands 
of natives; that with England and Europe 
chiefly, if not entirely, in English and German 
firms. There is not a single French house of 
agcncv here. Takin the profits on these 
twent millions at (ight per cent., which I 
fancy every house of agency expects as its 
share, we have here one million eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds to be distributed 
amongst the mercantile community, some of 
the leading members of which must be an- 
nually rcalising very large sums. There is 
not, however, much appearance or show of 
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wealth amongst the cgtton lords here, who, 
generally speaking, live in a very modest 
quiet way. The great staple of export is raw 
cotton--the great staple of import the same 
cotton manufactured. 
It is singular that so few indigenous Indian 
horses should exist. Those employed in our 
regular cavalry and horse artillery are in- 
variably either Arab or Persian; the former 
small, active, and of perfect symmetry; the 
latter, larger and more powerful, but with less 
activity, and far less beauty. A well-bred 
Arab has small ears, wide and square fore- 
head, jowl and cheekbones wide apart; eye 
bright and large; nostril open, angular, and 
transparent; nether lip pendulous; skin of a 
smooth and silky texture; fore-hand fine; 
shoulder not very high, but very oblique; 
joints large, angular, and well-knit. The back 
sinew of the fore-leg remarkably large, and 
standing out well from the leg-bone, pastern 
rather long, hoof hard, and crust rather high ; 
barrel, round; hips wide, tail set on high; 
buttock square, thigh muscular, hock large 
and free from flesh ; tail fine at the extremity 
like that of a greyhound; temper mild and 
equable; height seldom exceeding fourteen 
hands two inches. This is the Arab horse of 
good blood, and of such about two thousand 
are imported annually into Bombay, chiefly 
from Bussorah. Of course, all do not answer 
this description, which comprises almost every 
desirable quality of shape and mak to be 
found in this quadruped. Their speed is 
good, but not equal to our English blood; a 
mile in one hundred and twelve seconds being 
about the utmost they can come up to. 
England the same distance has often been 
performed in eighty seconds by our best blood. 
The average speed of an Arab is, however, 
much greater than that of the ordinary run 
of English horses, not thorough-bred. The 
price of an Arab here is high; young, sound, 
and of good blood, with power to carry twelve 
or thirteen stone. Such a horse ednnot be 
bought at the stables for less than one thousand 
or twelve hundred upees. The trade is in 
the hands of Parsee brokers, four or five of 
whom keep stables, capable of containing fi'om 
three to four hundred horses each. On each 
sale they realise thirty-two rupees, seventeen 
from the buyer and fifteen from the seller, 
irrespective of the value of the horse. It 
follows, therefore, that as these brokers gene- 
rally dispose of five or six hundred horses 
each annually, they nust realise large profits, 
besides that which they derive t'rom the 
horses standing at livery. 
Another article of commerce consists of 
pearlsalso from the Persian Gult: The Arabs 
bring these down in December or J:muary, 
and return before the monsoon sets in, carry- 
tag home in exchange large quantities of 
Manchester and Yorkshire goods. 
Of these orient gems a large proportion is 
unsuited to the European markets, being of a 
yellowish golden lustre, and not of that pure 

white so much desiderated at home. The 
natives do not despise them for this; and in 
my eye--which ever delighted in the rich 
Venetian tone of colour, in preference to the 
cold tints of Rome or Florence--I must say 
they lose nothing by this golden hue. The 
opulent here of every qaste possess vast 
hoards of these treasm'es of the deep; with 
which, on gala days, they delight to deck 
their children and wives. A considerable 
portion of each wealthy native's riches consists 
in jewellery, but for the most part the stones 
re badly set and badly cut. Size, irre- 
spective of symmetry or water, is much 
coveted, and the consequence is that nowhere 
are so many indifferent jewels treasured up as 
here. 
Magnitude and profusion are the rules of 
native taste in the precious stones on this 
side of India, which possesses none of the 
skill or science evinced by the jewellers and 
lapidaries of Agra and Delhi, or even by 
those in the Madras Presidency. Ornaments 
of pure and massive gold distinguish the less 
opulent., many of whom c.rry about their 
persons their whole wealth. An immense 
quantity of the precious metals is lost to cir- 
culation by this propensity, which probably 
may trace its origin to habits engendered 
by long years of turbulence and warfare, 
when no safe investment of capital existed. 
Even now it is difficult to persuade a native 
of the advantage held out by a Government 
savings bank in preference to a gold chain or 
bangle, the ready and ever-available resources 
of which are, to his mind, more easily realis- 
able than those offered by the signature of a 
bank secretary. A well informed native has 
assured me that he has reason to believe that 
not less than five crores of rupees, or five 
millions sterling, is invested in gold and 
silver ornaments in Bombay. Certain it is 
that nowhere have I seen so universal a dif- 
fusion of these ornaments as here. The com- 
monest cooley has his gold ear-ring; the 
meanest artisan his amulet of gold, or his 
waist-belt of silver--probably both. Should 
Bombay ever be laid under contribution by a 
French line-of-battle ship (and one such would 
be sufficient for the purpose), the bushels of 
golden ornaments that might be collected in 
a couple of hours would exceed tenibld the 
knightly spoils of the field of Cannm. 
No place in the world is more open to a 
marauding enemy than Bomb,y. The de- 
fences towards the sea ,-.re contemptible, and 
half-an-hour's bombardment would destroy 
the Fo't, the crowded houses of which ar 
built up to within a few feet of the nmparts, 
where, in case of conflagration, no men culd 
stand to their guns. Without the "aid of 
some heavy men-of-war, Bombay might be 
sacked and burnt in an hour, and no vestige 
left of its pristine prosperity. I don't know 
whether our rulers are aware of its insecurity; 
but there is certainly, at present, nothing to 
prevent the approach of a hostile line-of- 
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five hundred fathoms deep, not far from a 
perpendicular dropped from Ludgvan quoit, 
quite beyond the reach of our diving 
apparatus. 
Alas !--No Daws ! 
To make "up for this continued ornitho- 
logical disappointment, some sandwiches and 
a bottle of pale ale make their appearance, 
through the agency of a benevolent fairy. 
The time occupied in attentions to them, may 
also be devoted to a little sober reflection. 
With all its wildness, its retirement, and 
its semi-insular position, this is a particularly 
enjoyable part of the world to those who 
like it. And to some constitutions, mental 
and bodily, the sea, sea air, sea views, sea- 
side walks, sea-grown diet--THe. S.A is a 
matter almost of necessity. Without it, such 
folks barely exist; with it, they flourish 
vigorously. 
What a nuisance for such people to find 
themselves fixed for life in tile Midland 
Counties of England, where they cannot get 
a glimpse of a lovely, straight, blue horizon 
without a journey! Still worse, to be trans- 
planted to Central Europe, to some Canton, 
Grand Duchy, or Kingdom, of which the 
whole navy may consist of a couple off our- 
oared boats, and a barge! An utterly hope- 
less case would be banishment to the heart 
of either of the American Continents, where 
the natives have as clear a notion of the 
ocean, as we have of the features of the North 
i)ole. To live and die without ever having 
seen the sea; what an incomplete life! 
Geographers complain of the vast dispro- 
portion of water on the terraqueous globe; but 
we have now more land than we can occupy 
properly, .'rod turn to good account. The 
seas prevent us from being a nuisance to 
each other, at tile same time that they adnit 
of a reasonable amount both of visiting and 
markctin o-. 
The sea here does not produce exactly the 
same impression on he mind as in most 
other parts of the English coast. There, it is 
a successful aggressqr; here, it is a baffled 
bully. These cliffs are of granite and other 
most hard materials, yielding, apparently, not 
,n inch to the fury of Atlantic waves; they 
seem rather to defy thegn, planting firm out- 
posts of rock in their domain. They at'e 
magnificent and sublime; but they affect us 
in quite a different way, and arc less touching 
to the feelings, less startling to the inagi- 
nation, than the falling and melting masses of 
the Norfolk and many other cliffs. In these 
we behold a smiling, liberal, and prosperous 
victim, who can ill be spared, mercilessly laid 
low, destroyed, and made to disappear, ]y an 
unrelenting enemy, who is none the ..icher 
for his triumph, and who, wc plainly see, will 

never cease from his work of destruction, so 
long as anything remains to be destroyed. 
But the cold, gray, hoary cliffs of Cornwall, 
are also firm, hard-hearted, and churlish. 
They give nothing; what little they do yield 
is violently extorted from them. They defy 
the storms, the frosts, the floods, and the 
breakers. Time only, and slow invisible 
agencies, can touch them. They are not 
eternal; but of a duration extending much 
farther than we can conceive, both back into. 
the past, and on towards the future. Their 
tenant, the Cornish chough, on whose head 
naturalists have now set a price, may belong 
to but one of a series of Faunas which, in 
their respective generations, have haunted 
thes immovable, outlandish hiding-places, 
and then have followed the course of all 
things earthly. 
"Do not look so down-hearted, though 
the ale and sandwiches are finished. The 
air here sharpens the appetite, but you will 
find something on the dinner-table, and 
then" 
"It was not merely that; it seems to me 
that your Daws are a myth, a mocking mirage. 
The species is a plausible invention of 
Pennant's, adopted, without sufficient evi- 
dence, by Mr. Yarrcl. Our fi'iend's specimens, 
at Penzance, are factitious things, made up 
of fiflse feathers and paint. Here am I, day 
after day, out on a fool's errand, bent on a 
wild-goose chase; and I'm beginning to be 
tired of it." 
"For shame; to let such thoughts escape 
your lips ! Even if our Daws were a myth, and 
an unattainable ideality,--that you, vith your 
eyes open, should not pceive its significance ! 
Is not life itself a wild-goose chase, during 
which, though we are sure to lose many a 
bird that we set our hearts on bagging, we 
also pick up many a prize that we had not 
hoped to meet with by the way? Look at 
the history of all human knowledge. Have 
vc not grasped at a philosopher's stone, and a 
golden d'aught of unfitding youth; and do we 
not hold a Chemistry in our hands ? And, in 
the wildest wild-goose chase are there no 
refined pleasures to be tasted, no deep wisdom 
to be learned, along the road? Are we not 
taught, -hilc travelling forwrd, to despise, 
to reject, to believe, and to dare; all during 
the course of our continued disappointments ? 
Is it nothing simply to be here;to view 
these glorious sights, and to feel, in beholding 
them, the thrill of admiration, reverence, and 
wonder?" 
"Enough. I am rebuked. Henceforth, 
Onward shall be our hunting shout. What 
unexpected godsend may be found, who can 
tell beforehand? The Daws invite me, and 
I follow them." 
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the first fingering of the silver sixpence 
deposited five fathom deep for luck ! What 
bitter pain and humiliation we felt, when first 
struttig forth abroad in them, rude, con- 
tumclious boys mocked us, likened us to a 
pair of tongs, aimed at our legs with peg-tops. 
What agonies we suffered from that wicked 
youth (he must have been hanged, or trans- 
ported for life in after years), who with a 
nail--a rusty nail--tore the left leg of those 
trousers into a hideous rent, and then ran 
away laughing; what tortures during our 
return home, at the thought of what our 
parents and guardians would say! Those 
premier pantaloons were snuff-coloured, but- 
toning over the jacket, and forming, with an 
extensive shirt-frill, what was then called a 
"skeleton suit." They shone very much, and 
had a queer smell of the snufl=coloured dye. 
They gave the wearer something of a trussed 
appearance, like a young fowl ready for the 
spit. It was a dreadful fashion, as offering 
irresistible te]nptations to the schoolmaster 
to use his cane. You were got up ready for 
him, and abstinence was more than he could 
bear. We confess to a horrid relish in this 
wise ourself at the present time. When we 
see (rare spectacle now-a-days) a small boy 
in a skeleton suit, and his hands in his 
pockets, our fingers itch to be at him! 
The first picture-book ! We date from the 
time of the Prince Regent, and remember 
picture-books about dandies--satires upon 
that eminent presonage himself possiblym 
but we never knew it. In those times there 
was a certain bright, s]nooth cover for picture- 
books, like a glorified surgical plaster. It 
has gone out this long, long time. The picture- 
book that seems to have been our first was 
about one Mr. Pillblister (in the medical pro- 
fession, we presume, from the name), who 
gave a party. As the legend is impressed on 
our remembrance, it opened thus : 

Mr." t'illblister and Betsy his sister, 
Determined on giving a treat ; 
Gay dandies they call 
To a supper and ball 
At their house in Great Camomile Street. 

The pictures represented male dandies in 
every stage of preparation for this festival; 
holding on to bed-posts to have their stays 
laced; embellishing themselves with a]'tifical 
personal graces of many kinds ; and enduring 
various humiliations in remote garrets. One 
gentleman found a hole in his stocking at the 
last moment. 

2k hole in my stocking, 
0 how very shocking ! 
Says poor Mr. (Some one) enraged. 
It's always my fate 
To be so very late, 
When at Mr. Pillblister's engagcd ! 

If we recollect right, they all got there at 
last, and passed a delightful evening. When 

we first came to London (not the least of our 
primaries), we rejected the Tower, West- 
minster Abbey, Saint Paul's and the Monu- 
ment, and entreated to be immediately taken 
to Great Camomile Street. 
About tile same period we tasted our first 
oyster. A remarkable sensation ! We feel 
it slipping down our throat now, like a sort 
of maritime castor-oil, and are again be- 
wildered by n unsatisfactory doubt whether 
it really was the oyster which made that 
mysterious disappearance, or whether we are 
oinr to ben to taste it presently. 
The first play! The promise; the hope 
deferred ; the saving-clause of "no fine 
weather, no play;" the more than Murphian, 
or H. P. of Bermondsey Square, scrutiny of 
the weather during the day! Willingly did 
we submit, at five o'clock that evening, to the 
otherwise, and at any other time, detestable 
ordeal of washing, nd combing, and being 
w.ade straight. We did not complain when 
the soap got into our eyes; we bore the 
scraping of the comb, and the rasping of the 
brush without a murnur- we were going 
to the play, and we were happy. I)rcssed, of 
course, an hour too soon; drinking tea as a 
mere form and ceremony--for the tea might 
have been hay and ho't water (not impossi- 
ble), and the bread and butter might have 
bee]. sawdust, for anything we could taste 
of it; sittin with petful impatience in the 
parlour, trying on the first pair of white 
kid gloves, making sure that the theatre 
would be burnt down, or that papa would 
never come home from the office, or mamma 
prevented by some special interference of 
malignant demons, from having her dress 
fastened; or that (to a positive certainty)a 
tremendous storm of hail, rain, sleet, and 
thunder would burst out as we stepped 
into the cab, and send us, theatreless, to bed. 
We went to tile play, and were happy. The 
sweet, dingy, shabby little country theatre, 
we declared, and believed, to be milch large]" 
than either Drurv Lane or Covent G,'rden, 
of which little lastcr Chccsewrightwhose 
filther was a tailor, and always had orders 
--was wont to bring! Dear," narrow, un- 
comfortable, ihded-cushioned, flea-haunted, 
single tier of boxes ! The green curtain, with 
a hole in it, through which a bright eye 
peeped; the nmgnificent officers, in red and 
gold coats (it w:s a garrison town), in the 
stage-box, who v,.'untcered, during the acts, 
the popular catch , .:-- 
" Ah ! how, Sophia, can .vu leave 
Your lover, and of hope beca,e ? " 
--for our special amusement aud delectation, 
as we thought then, but, as wc :re nclined 
to fear now, under the influence of wine! 
The pit, with so few people in it; with 
the lady, who sold apples and oranges, 
sitting in a remote corner, like Pomona 
iu the snlks. And the play when it did begin 
mstupid, badly acted, badly got up as it very 
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were the lowest order in society but that of 
the shepherds, poulterers, and fishermen; 
but that they vere skilful in brass-working, 
among other arts, we know by Moses having 
so much brass about the Tabernacle in the 
Wilderness, which, no doubt, the Egyptians 
who went with him helped to make, after 
having taught their art to the Hebrew bonds- 
men. The fastenings of the curtains were of 
brass : and so were the sockets of the pillars,- 
as we read in the thirty-sixth and thirty- 
eighth chapters of Exodus ; and the great laver 
or reservoir was also of brass. Considering all 
this, and the use the Greeks made of brass, 
and iLfter them the Romans, who actually got 
the tin for the mixture from our own island; 
it does appear strange that no brass should 
have been made in England till two hundred 
fYoears ago. In Germany, it had been made 
r centuries; and we must suppose that we 
got from thence what we wanted; for there 
was none made here till 1649, when a Ger- 
man came over and settled at Esher in 
Surrey, and there began to show us how 
to melt copper and zinc (or spelter, as 
the merchants call it) together to produce 
that beautiful, yellow, glittering metal, with 
which we make our chandeliers and door- 
plates, and bed-castors, and statues, and cast 
our bells, and mount our telescopes. Ah! 
none but those who have seen it wrought 
can tell how beautiful it is, before it is spoiled 
with the varnish we are obliged to put on, 
to prevent its tarnishing! If its virgin tint 
could be preserved, it would be the most 
beautiful, perhaps, of all metals. 
From the time of that German, who settled 
at Eshcr, to our own, our artificers have been 
prevented fi'om making our brass work so 
,good, or so cheap, as it might naturally have 
been. The good man and his successors got 
from abroad most of the copper they wanted; 
this led to our searching out what we had at 
home. It was found that we had plenty; 
so much, that ve could send a great deal 
abroad. Heavy duties were laid on foreign 
copper, and we were thus compelled to use 
our own. It was very good; but it is made 
very much better by being mixed with other 
kinds from abroad. By free trade, we now 
have this advantage. We get copper from 
Australia and fi'om South America; and 
zinc, or spelter, fi'om Siberia; and mix in 
our own copper, and make an article so good 
as to command a great foreign sale. The 
cost of producing it is, as far as the metal 
is concerned, equalised with that of foreign 
countries: and thus we have at once a better 
and a cheaper article, and an extending trade 
abroad. ' 
There are few of our manufactures prettier 
to the eye of a visitor than brass-founding. 
The name does not promise much; and the 
greater, therefore, is the pleasure. There is 
so much variety in it, that little notion of it 
can be given in the space of half-a-dozen 
pages; but what we can tell in that space we 

will. As we like having the best of every- 
thing, when it can be fairly had, we were 
thankful to be permitted to go over the 
establishment of the present Mayor of Bir- 
mingham, with the honour of having the 
Mayor himself for our guidethe hardest- 
worked man in Birmingham just now, pro- 
bably, but as patient in explaining and 
informing as if he had nothing else to do. 
The mixing of the netals tells itself, for the 
most part. The mould for the ingots stands 
at our feet, in a shed where the copper is 
melted in the furnace, in pots of Stourbridge 
clay. As there is no night-work here, 
keeping up the heat continuously, as is done 
in glass-houses, these pots do not last as their 
larger and more important brethren do. They 
are creatures of a day ; to-morrow but a heap 
of shreds, to help to make a new generation. 
The spelter does not need to be melted in 
pots" it melts like sugar in tea, by being 
merely stirred in the hot liquid. This is 
because a lower degree of heat will melt zinc 
than is required by copper. Here comes the 
flaning hot jar of copper, carried by a man 
well armel with the necessary tongs; another 
man stands ready with the piece of spelter. 
He puts it in, stirs it round to mix it 
thoroughly, and is not, as we are surprised to 
see, suffocated on the spot by the fumes. 
There is the beautiful flame! and we have 
more of it, flickering and sparkling as the 
mixture flows, red hot, into the moulds, 
whence it will come out as ingots. Those 
light grey flakes in the air are the sublimated 
zinc. After a whirl or two towards the 
rafters, out they go at window and door! 
Ve ask, what are the proportions of the two 
metals? and we find that the mixture is 
varied, according to its destination. The 
particular ingots at our feet are two parts of 
copper to one of zinc, because the brass is 
intended for common articles. If for finer 
purposes, there would be more copper. If 
particular hardness or toughness is required, 
or if the metal must be sonorous, or of a 
specified colour, tin, lead, iron, or other metals, 
must be mixed with the copper. For hinges, 
drawer-handles, brass nails, and, we suppose, 
warming-pans, and kitchen-candlesticks, this 
mixture of two to one is the right thing. 
We must remember that the brass we see 
made here is only for castings. The tubing 
for chandeliers, &c., and the plates for stamp- 
ing and pressing, are prepared elsewhere, by 
those who make metal-tubing, and have an 
establishment of rolling-mills. We see here 
plenty of sheets of brass, and abundance of 
tubing; and there are stamping, and punch- 
ing, and drilling machines, and very pretty 
work turned out by them ; but these things 
have been described before, and we now, there- 
fore, apply ourselves to the study of the 
castings. 
For ornamental works, the process begins 
in a very different place from a raftered shed, 
among furnaces and clay pots. It may be in 
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outside, and carefully inserted in the great 
mould, so as to leave a hollow of the right 
thickness, to be filled up with the metal. The 
fourth is the "false-cored" casting. This is 
used for irregular figures which must be cast 
in one piece. If, for instance, a wreath of 
leaves is to be cast, the ins and outs are care- 
fully taken off the pattern in masses of 
pressed sand, which are cautiously transferred 
to the mould, and pinned down in their right 
places. "False coring" is practised also in 
the casting of figures of men and animals, as 
it is on a larger scale in the case of bronze 
statues. Of course, much metal is saved by 
this, and the inconvenience of excessi-e 
weight is avoided. It may be added, that 
duty is c.arged by weight, on such articles as 
these, in foreign countries; and the utmost 
reduction of their weight is therefore desira- 
ble. The cores of sand are built up, like 
bricks, before the casting, and are removed 
afterwards by pushing out the sand through 
holes left for the purpose. 
When the pattern has made its complete 
impression, and is removed, a channel is 
scooped in the sand, fi'om the impression to 
the marginal hole in the mould; and the one 
box, containing one side of the impression, is 
screwed down upon the other, containing the 
other half. When eight moulds are thus 
prepared,--one containing, perhaps, a single 
figure, and another as many as a hundred,-- 
there is enough for "a heat." lIen bring the 
molten metal fi-om the furne in ladles, and 
pour it into the holes in the mould, till there 
is a brimming over of the red stream at the 
mouth of each channel. Before we turn our 
backs on the casting process, we must observe 
how the brass hook of a screw is fastened on; 
for this is an article in such extensive use 
that any saving of time and labour in the 
production of it is of importance. Formerly, 
the joining was done by hand,--each screw, 
being heated and hammered, and attended to 
individually, as nails once were. Now, the 
only thing necessary is to lay the screw, pre- 
pared with a "nick," to dovetail, as it were, 
the brass to itself, in a running stream of 
molten brass. The figure of the hook is im- 
pressed in the sand, and the screw is laid so 
as to join it: then, when the metal enters, 
the article makes itself, to the great saving of 
time, and convenience of the manufacturer. 
When the articles are cool, there is easy 
work for the boys; breaking off the cast 
articles fi'om the metal in the channels, and 
then poking out the sand from the "cored" 
articles. They poke away, as if they liked 
the business. The sand requires more re- 
moving than this, however. There is a churn 
in the yard, in which the articles are whirled 
round, till all the sand is shaken out of them. 
Here we have articles, and parts of articles, 
rough, dull, and so dark that one would 
hardly know them to be brass. The orna- 
mental brasses have their edges smoothed by 
the file; and the commoner articles are deli- 

vered over altogether to the file and the 
turning-lathe, to be smoothed and made neat 
and clean. The higher order of productions 
are to be more respectfully treated; they are 
to be pickled and dipped. This is one of the 
prettiest processes of all. Heads of animals, 
wreaths of flowers, statuettes, figured plates 
of various sorts and sizes, may be beautiful in 
form and device; but all are dark, with oxi- 
dation, as well as oil and dirt. They are put 
into a bath of acids and water. The acids 
:re nitric and sulphuric, which, mixed, are 
aquafortis. In this diluted aquafortis lhey 
lie, till the outer surface, with all impurities, 
is eaten off. Then they are dipped in a suc- 
cession of tubs, till, coming at last out of 
pure aquafortis, they are of the prettiest 
colour that can be seen. It is a sad pity that 
they cannot so remain; for, to change their 
hue is really to half-spoil them. But it can- 
not be helped. They would tarnish imme- 
diately, if not secured against it by a process 
which we shall see presently. 
We must not tell all we witnessed of the 
turning, and soldering, and polishing, because 
we have described the same thinss before- 
and though one sees the processes with fresh 
pleasure, when :Tplicd to new kinds of ar- 
ticles, that pleasure cannot be communicated 
in print. For instance, it was like something 
new to us to see holes drilled in a gas-burner, 
and understand how the flame of the jet is 
made twenty per cent. better by these holes 
being drilled in the burner; but, to the 
reader, the process is just the same as the 
drilling of the four holes in a bronco-button. 
Again, if we were to describe the magnum 
candlesticks which stood about like pillars, it 
would merely put people in mind of the 
Electro-plating establishment; as the cutting 
the .links of brass chains would of the gold 
chain manufactory. But, oh! the beauty of 
those candlesticks, and of the ornamented 
parts of the gas-fittings, and of the most mas- 
sive of the chains! And the ingenuity too !- 
the cleverness with which the tubing is con- 
cealed in gas-furniture, and with which the 
swinging of chandeliers is provided for, by the 
rolling of the ball to which the chain is 
fastened within another ball, so as to allow 
perfect fi'ecdom without permitting the least 
escape! And again, the endless variety of 
lamls, and especially of solar lamps, which 
are in great demand from foreioa countries, 
where oil of various qualities abounds! On 
these things we must not enlarge, but rather 
observe the finishing of the articles. 
The technical term "finishing" means 
putting together the parts to make the article 
complete; but as the word slips from our 
pen, it means putting the last finish of beauty. 
The technical "finishing" is done by the 
soldering with which we are familiar. As 
for our meaning of the word, it leads us to 
the counters of the burnishers. The bur- 
nishers here are not women, as at some estab- 
lishments near. This work, of burnishing 
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Italy--will trouble thenselves to go and look 
at the fountain just opened in the Market 
House, at Birmingham? And, if they go, 
what will they say ? How will they bring 
in the word " Brummagem?" Will they 
venture to apply it to the four bronze boys 
who represent Birmingham? There they 
are: the one shouldering his musket; and 
another blowing his bubble of glass--boy- 
fashion; and the third--thoughtful one-- 
with his sextant in his hand, and a cog-vheel 
by his side; and the fourth, proud and careful 
of his charge of an elegant vase! vVill no 
charm be found here, because these symbols 
are of native conception ? Vill the bronzes 
below be slighted, while sure of admiration 
if fancied to be ancient? the four groups 
and garlands--the fish, the poultry, the vege- 
tables, and the flowers and fruit ? These 
thins will not at least, be despised by those 
who see most of them. The Birmingham 
people seem to enjoy their vocation, more 
than any townful of people we ever remember 
to have seen. Their taste, ad their scientific 
faculties, find a constant gratificttion in the 
pursuit of their odinary business. It is on 
behalf of persons who kn,'v little of the 
place, that one forms the wish '-..at we could 
all relish beauty, wherever it is to be found, 
and honour Art, whatever may be the name 
of its dwelling-place. Tubal-cain has always 
been an interesting person, from his having 
begun his hard work so extremely early in 
human life. It is absurd to despise his later 
and prettier doings, because the roar of his 
furnace and the whiz of his tools are among 
not only the imagery of books, but the 
common sounds of every day. 

A TALE OF MID-AI[. 

I a cottage in the valley of Sallanches, 
near the foot of Mont Blanc, lived old Bernard 
and his three sons. One morning he lav in 
bed sick, and, burning with fever, vathed 
anxiously for the return of his son, Jehan, 
who had gone to fetch a physician. At 
length a horse's tread was heard, and soon 
afterwards the doctor entered. He examined 
the patient closely, felt his pulse, looked at his 
tongue, and then s,id, patting the old man's 
cheek, "It will be nothing, my friend-- 
nothing!" but he made a sign to the three 
lads, who, open-mouthed and anxious, stood 
grouped around the bed. All four withdrew 
to a distant corner, the doctor shook his head, 
thrust out his lower lip, and said, "Tis a 
serious attack--very serious--of fever. He 
is now in the height of the fit, and as soon as 
it abates, he must have sulphate of quinine." 
" Vhat is that, doctor ?" 
"Quinine, my friend, is a very expensive 
medicine, but which you may procure at 
Sallanches. Between the two fits your father 
must take at least three francs' worth. I will 
write the prescription. You can read, Guil- 
laume ? ,, 

"Yes, doctor." 
"And you will see that he takes it ?" 
"Certainly." 
When the physician was gone, Guillaume, 
Pierre, and Jehan looked at each other in 
silent perplexity. Their whole stock of money 
consisted of a franc and a half, and yet the 
medicine must be procured immediately. 
"Listen," said Pierre, "I know a method 
of getting from the mountain before night 
three or four five-francs pieces." 
" From the mountain ?" 
"I have discovered an eagle's nest in a 
cleft of a frightful precipice. There is a 
gentleman at Sallanches, who would gladly 
purchase the eaglets; and nothing made me 
hesitate but the terrible risk of taking them ; 
but that's nothing when our father's life is 
concerned. We may have them now in two 
hours." " 
"I will rob the nest," said Guillaume. 
" No, no, let me," said Jehan, "I am the 
youngest and lightest." 
"I have the best right to venture," said 
Pierre, "as it was I who discovered it." 
"Come," said Pierre, "let us decide by 
drawing lots. Write three numbers, Guil- 
laume, put them into my hat, and whoever 
draws number one will try the venture." 
Guillaume blackened the end of a wooden 
splinter in the fire; tore an old card into three 
pieces; wrote on them one, two, three, and 
threw them into the hat. 
How the three hearts beat! Old Bernard 
lay shivering in the cold fit, and each of his 
sons longed to risk his own life, to save that 
of his father. 
The lot fe!l on Pierre, vho had discovered 
the nest; he embraced the sick man. 
" We shall not be long absent, father," he 
said, "and it is needful for us to go together." 
"What are you going to do ?" 
"We will tell you as soon as we come back." 
Guillaume took down from the wall an old 
sabre, which had belonged to Bernard when 
he served as a soldier; Jehan sought a thick 
cord which the mountaineers use when cutting 
down trees; and Pierre went to,yards an old 
wooden cross, reared near the cottage, and knelt 
before it for some minutes in fervent prayer. 
They set out together, and soon reached the 
brink of the precipice. The danger consisted 
not only in the possibility of falling several 
hundred feet, but still more in the probable 
aggression of the birds of prey, inhabiting the 
wild abyss. 
Pierre, who was to brave these perils, was 
a fine athletic young man of twenty-two. 
Having measured with his eye the distance he 
would have to descend, his brothers fastened 
the chord around his waist, and began to let 
him dovn. Holding the sabre in his hand, he 
safely reached the nook that contained the 
nest. In it were four eaglets of a light yellow- 
ish-brown colour, and his heart beat with joy 
at the sight of them. He grasped the nest 
firmly in his left hand, and shouted joyfully 
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to his brothers, "I have them! Draw me 
up !" 
Already the first upward pull was given to 
the chord, when Pierre felt himself attacked 
by two enormous eagles, whose furious cries 
proved them to be the parents of the nestlings. 
"Courage, brother! defend thyself! don't 
fear !" 
Pierre pressed the nest to his bosom, and 
with his right hand made the sabre play 
around his head. 
Then began a terrible combat. The eagles 
shrieked, the little ones cried shrilly, the 
mountaineer shouted and brandished his 
sword. He slashed the birds with its blade, 
which flashed like lightning, and only rendered 
them still more enraged. He struck the rock, 
and sent forth a shower of sparks. 
Suddenly he felt a jerk given to the cord 
that sustained him. Looking up he perceived 
that, in his evolutions, he had cut it with 
his sabre, and that half the strands were 
severed ! 
Pierre's eyes dilated widely, remained for 
a moment immoveable, and then closed with 
terror. A cold shudder passed through his 
veins, and he thought of letting go both the 
nest and sabre. 
At that moment one of the eagles pounced 
on his head, and tried to tear his face. The 
Savoyard made a last effort, and defended 
himself bravely. He thought of his old 
father, and took courage. 
Upwards, still upwards, mounted the cord: 
friendly voices eagerly uttered words of en- 
couragement and triumph; but Pierre could 
not reply to them. When he reached the 
brink of the precipice, still clasping fast the 
nest, his hair, which an hour before had been 
as black as a raven's wing, was become so 
completely white, that Guillaume and Jchan 
could scarcely recognise him. 
What did that signify ? the eaglets were of 
the rarest and most valuable species. That 
same afternoon they were carried to the 
village and sold. Old Bernard had the medi- 
cine, and every needful comfort beside, and the 
doctor in a few days pronounced him con- 
valescent. 

THE HARSIONIOUS BLACKSMITH. 

I ..Av. Carlisle early this fine morning, 
in no way matrimonially inclined. I set out 
to explore the recesses of Gretna Green with 
perfect confidence. This confidence is the 
result of two facts. The first, that I an a 
married man; the second, that bigamy is im- 
possible, since I have no lady with me. 
Through dark boglands, and past prim fir- 
plantations, the train whisks me to the station, 
the name of which an unpoetical station- 
porter shouts into railway carriages, without 
a thought of the flutter into which it throws a 
young lady deeply veiled, who is sitting in the 
first-class compartment nearest the engine. I, a 
married man with a houseful of children, hear 

the word "Gretna" with no kind of emotion ; 
but two fellow-passengers are ready to bless the 
only official who announces the arrival of the 
train at that charmed spot. Yet I do feel a kind 
of nervous interest in the place. I think of the 
scenes which have been acted here; of the 
fathers who have stamped furiously upon this 
classic ground ; of the trembling girls who have 
hurried hence across the Border, and-to the 
famous Hall, to dream of unclouded happiness 
shining every step of the way from that spot 
to their distant grave. I think of the cunning 
lovers who used to engage all the post-horses 
of Carlisle, so that their pursuers might not 
reach them before the marriage ceremony was 
over; of the impudent impositions of the 
Carlisle postboys; of the determined lover 
who shot the horses of his pursuer from the 
carriage window; and of other memorable 
matters with which Gretna is associated in 
the minds of most of us. If there be a touch 
of poetry in my present reflections, that touch 
is speedily efiiced by the spirit of competition 
that arises before me. A couple, evidently 
bent upon matrimony, though they are 
making painful efforts to appear at their ease, 
and to regard the place with a placid indiffe- 
rence, are addressed eagerly by one or two 
men of common appearance. Are these indi- 
viduals making offers for the conveyance of 
the couple's luggage ? The station-man looks 
on t the warm conference, with a sardonic 
grin; and, with a quick twitch of the head, 
draws the attention of the guard to the in- 
teresting group. The train goes forward, and 
the conibrence breaks up. One of the men 
conducts the lady and gentleman to a little 
red-brick lotel close by; and the others 
retire discontentedly. I inquire about this 
rivalry, and am inibrmed that it is a clerical 
contest. And here Imn made party to a 
curious local secret. This little red-brick 
hotel is the property of llr. Murray. 
Mr. lIurray also inhabits the famous toll- 
bar which is on the Scotch bank of the 
little stream that marks the borders of the 
country. Thus this sagacious toll-keeper 
pounces upon the couples at the station; 
removes them to his "Gretna Hotel," and then 
drives them down a narrow lane, and over the 
bridge to the toll-bar, where he marries them. 
In this way it appears Murray has contrived 
to monopolise five-sixths of the trade matri- 
monial. It should be observed, however, by 
about to marry, that there is a Gretna 
station, and a Gretna Green station; and 
that the latter is the point which deposits 
happy couples opposite Gretna Hall. How- 
ever, as I am altogether ignorant of the 
superior convenience of the "Green" station, 
I may be pardoned the mistake, which makes 
a w:tlk, in a dense shower of rain, through 
slippery lanes, a necessity. I advance briskly, 
however; pass the famous toll-bar, near 
which a bluff Scotch ploughboy is yoking 
horses to a waggon, and presently approach 
the Green. It is a pretty place enough, but 
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very quiet and very muddy just now. The 
Green is a triangular patch of ragged turf; 
in front of the village church. The church 
is rather dirty and neglected in its ap- 
pearance than old; and from the roof 
hangs a stout cord, which is attached to 
the bell, and is now lazily rocking to and fro 
in the breeze. Children of various sizes, and 
in indescribable costumes, st,are at me from 
various cottage-doors. It is evident that I am 
taken for a young man bent upon marriage. 
I turn to the left,, and through a gateway to 
the Hall. It is evident that no marriage 
is going forward to-day. Desolate, and 
thoroughly soaked with rain, appears the 
large square house, flanked on one side by a 
farm-yard. I advance, under cover of some 
tall trees, to the front door. It is closed and 
barred. I give a pe'ectly metropolitan double 
knock. In a few minutes a man--rather a 
surly man, I think--begins leisurely to with- 
draw the bolts. Seeing me alone, he looks a 
little surprised--perhaps disappointed. 
begin to feel that I ought to apologise for 
coming without a lady. I boldly .',.sk whether 
I can breakfast at the Hall. he man does 
not oblige me with a direct ::nswer; but 
pointing to the right, growls '.:::t he will 
send somebody to me, and disappears. 
I advance into a long low room. It is a 
curious mixture of a village tap-room, with 
the pretensions of an hotel. At one end a 
massive sideboard displays a quantity of 
valuable plate; over the mantel-piece is an 
engraving after Turner ; but, to the left of this 
production, is one of those compositions which, 
about a century ago, were admired in all the 
country villages of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. A woman with a crimson lake face is 
looking, with a blotched expression ofaffection 
upon a child vhose head seems to have 
dropped casually upon shoulders made for 
sonic other infant, and the colours of whose 
frock run into various surrounding objects. 
This production bears the following touching 
couplet :-- 
"Come, father's hope, and mother's glory, 
.Now listen to a pretty story." 
I am hardly convinced that I am in the 
celebrated Gretna Hall till I have read the 
directions to visitors, which are pasted upon 
the looking-glass. "Please not to write on 
the walls, windows, or shutters, &c." Having 
read this direction I am convinced that I have 
reached a place where many curious country- 
men have been before me. I turn to the win- 
dows, and at once recognise the necessity for 
the request. Every pane is covered with names, 
sorry jests, and revelations of ages, professions, 
and other matters. ,V. Thorborne, ofMan- 
chesier, has, I find, left his celebrated names, 
coupled with the inference that he possesses, 
or did possess, a diamond ring, upon one 
window, in company with S. Goodacre of 
Liverpool. But G. Howell, also of Liverpool, 
has recorded his visit to the Hall in two or 

three different places, lest the interesting fact 
should be lost to posterity. 
Upon one window I find this instructive sen- 
tence :--" John Anderson made a fool of himself 
in Gretna, 1831." It is information also that 
"Sally Norton, late Sally Western," has been 
here, and that the fame of the place has at- 
tracted hither "Jane Stordy, of Stanway." 
A greasy book, in shape like a ledger, marked 
"Visitors' Book," lies upon the window-sill. 
Many pages have been torn away; so that the 
only records it now contains date back only to 
last October. The entries consist of a series of 
very melancholy jokes. The first remarkable 
name I notice is that of Maria Manning, to 
which name some obliging historian has sub- 
sequently added the words "hanged since." 
"Brick, from London," is the next entry, and 
he is followed by an "Early Closing Quadrill 
Party." It strikes me as a pity that before 
forming a "Quadrill" party, the party did 
not form a spelling class. I next find that a 
wit of the North has recorded his visit in 
these words : "David Rae, thief-catcher, 
Dumfries; " and that a lady has been carried 
avay by the high spirits of the foregoing, to 
this extent- "5Irs. Grimalkin (to be Mrs. 
Gabriel Grub)."-- Here I am interrupted by 
the entrance of a widow, who announces 
herself as the relict of the late parson of the 
Hall, Mr. Linton. She offers me a substantial 
breakfast, and while it is preparing, is not 
disinclined to answer any questions I may put 
on the subject of the matrimonial trade. Of 
course, thinking with the rest of my country- 
men that Gretna Green marriages are of rare 
occurrence now-todays, I begin by asking 
how long it is since the last marriage was 
celebrated at the Hall. The old lady very 
quietly turns to her maid who is laying the 
breakfast cloth, and says- "Was it Tuesday 
or Monday last, that couple came ?" 
The maid, holding a substantial joint of 
cold meat in her hand, while she thinks on 
the subject, replies presently, "Monday.." 
I am surprised, and inform Mr. Linton's 
widow that it was my impression Gretna 
marriages were quite matters of the past. 
She assures me, in reply, that they have a 
good sprinkling still throughout the year; 
but not so many as twenty or thirty years 
ago, when her husband first began. She dis- 
appears for a few minutes. Ha! here she 
comes, with some heavy substance carefully 
tied up in an old silk handkerchief. She 
deposits her load upon the table (having pre- 
viously brushed the place), deliberately 
arranges her massive spectacles, and now 
carefully unties her treasure. Two gaudily- 
bound books lie before me; I am about to 
open them eagerly, but the widow of Mr. 
Linton will not allow the volumes to suffer 
my desecrating touch. She gently repulses 
my hand, and carefully opens the thickest. 
The thin volume is an index to the thick 
one, which is a formal register of the mar- 
riages celebrated at the Hall. The entries, 
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however, only reach back to 1826; yet 
the list includes many celebrated names. 
The widow proudly points to one or two 
German dukes, to Miss Penelope Smith and 
her princely bethrothed, to the well-known 
name of Sheridan, to Lady Adela Villiers 
and her husband. Against all the notable 
couples, distinguishing marks are placed. 
Having shown me these signatures, the old 
lady carefully spreads out the silk handker- 
chief, upon which I find a rude map of Eng- 
land is printed, re-covers her treasure, and 
holds it securely in her arms while she conti- 
nues to talk to me. She tells me that, in times 
gone by, it was by no means unusual to give the 
Gretna Green parson as much as one hundred 
pounds; and that fifty pounds, even lately, 
was not at all an uncommon marriage-fee. 
The parson charges according to the ostensible 
means of the contracting parties. "Old Lang" 
was the regular village parson before the late 
Mr. Linton began. Mr. Linton confined his 
attention entirely to marrying runaway 
couples. She knows nothing about the 
blacksmith, and doesn't believe such a man 
ever married couples. As far as she lnows, 
these kind of marriages began to be cele- 
brated at Gretna about one hundred years 
ago. 
I express a wish to see the room in which 
the marriages at the Hall are celebrated. 
The widow of Mr. Linton directs me down a 
long passage, past two cases of stuffed owls, 
to a long room, fitted up with some care; and 
from the bow-windows of which there is a 
picturesque view of the village. It is a quaint 
room. Over the doorway sands a huge 
model of a ship. The pictures exhibit an odd 
taste. On one side is a painting, in which 
Cupid and Venus are represented; and op- 
posite are two large pieces of canvas, covered 
with horsemen in the vigorous pursuit of the 
fox; upon which scenes, the placid counte- 
nance of a Quaker is serenely gazing. The 
bow-window is marked with the initials of 
various captains--the captains, I remark, 
strangely predominate among the visitors. 
Opening by a door fi'om this room, is the 
bridal chamber, fitted up luxuriously with 
yellow satin-damask hangings. Even here, 
the English habit of scrawling upon furniture 
is indulged. I open the looking-glass drawer, 
and even herein find these inscriptions: 
"Thomas Parker to [other Valmsley." 
"Joseph Lee to Betty Booth." 
Strangely interested in the peculiarities of 
the Hall, I retm to the breakfast-table. I 
find that sentiment has not preyed upon my 
appetite. I do perfcct justice to the fine 
haddock and the exquisite marmalade pro- 
vided by the widow of Mr. Linton. I am 
so interested in this village, that I think I 
will take a stroll, and return to dine at the 
Hall. I intimate this intention to the maid, 
and emerge upon tim green, determined to 
know something more of Gretna and its 
marriage-trade. 

A dirty road, hedged by cottages, leads to 
the village, which is within the same parish as 
Gretna, and is called Springfield. This village 
is larger than its more famous neighbour; 
the houses are larger, there is more apparent 
life, and it boasts two or tl}ree inns. It 
appears to me highly probable that at one of 
these inns I shall hear much quaint gossip 
about Gretna marriages. I enter the most 
inviting. The kitchen at once forcibly re- 
minds me of one of Wilkie's village sketches. 
Even the details of the scene suggest the 
pencil of the great Scotchman. The solid 
black chairs placed under the overhanging 
chimney; the huge black pot suspended by a 
powerful crane over the fire; the mud floor; 
the old clock in a rude case; the milk-pails in 
a row upon a shelf; the limited crockery of 
the establishment proudly arranged in a cup- 
board, the door of which is intentionally open. 
The figures, too, are Wilkie's. Before the win- 
dow is a cutting-board, upon which sits--her 
pretty feet dangling in the air--the village 
dressmaker. As I advance towards the fire, I 
notice the figure of a young Scot (with his 
broad bonnet) turning over the leaves of a 
very gre:sy song-book--but chiefly occupied 
casting furtive glances at the young lady upon 
the cutting-board. These are obviously lovers, 
and I am obviously no welcome intruder. 
ttowcver, the landlord, a broad, squat man, 
with much to say about his ale, puts a cheerful 
face upon matters, and stands ready to furnish 
anything I may request in the shape of re- 
freshr.ent. I order a glass of whiskey, and 
hope the landlord will drink one with me. 
My invitation is accepted. I think I may 
now fairly open the question of Gretna--or 
rather Springfield--marriages. I ask, by way 
of jest, whether mine host has ever married 
stray couples. The girl behind me titters, 
and the father iltirly laughs at my simplicity. 
"Married any ? Ay, a many of them, in this 
very room; and fine folk, too!" 
Twirling a willow stick in his hand, and 
kicking his heels against the legs of a table 
upon which he is sitting, mine host gossips, 
as nearly as I can follow him, in this wise :-- 
"Ay! there have been a many marriages in 
this room. Lord Erskine was married where 
I am sitting--in woman's clothes; his lady 
held her children under her cloak the while. 
The people who come to be married now are 
mostly poor people--a great many of them 
being fi'om Edinburgh. They can as easily be 
married anywhere in Scotland; somehow, 
thev come here: the place is known for it, I 
sup'pose. But here comes Lang; he will be 
able to tell you more than I can." 
A spare old man, dressed, not as a simple 
villager, but with a pretension to gentility and 
to a clerical simplicity, hobbles into the room, 
rubbing his left leg vigorously. He is suffering 
an acute attack of rheumatism; yet this does 
not prevent him from taking his seat at a 
little round table, and accepting the tumbler 
of whiskey which I offer him. He refuses, 
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to sell marriage contracts; and I can assure 
persons about to manT, will provide an ex- 
cellent dinner for those prosaic visitors who 
do not pretend to live upon love altogether. 
I hear the railway bell..-- 

THE GREAT BRITISH GU SECRET. 

In the course of inquiries, by which we 
were enabled to draw up the article on Queen's 
Heads (vol. iv., p. 510), we were shown, in the 
"adhesive" department of Messrs. Perkins 
and Company's establishment, several large 
barrels filled with a fine powder, of a dark 
straw colour. This pounder is, we were told, 
the basis of the adhesive paste with which 
the backs of postage labels are coated. 
"It is composed of------?" we asked, 
helping the tip of the tongue with a taste 
of it. 
"That," said our cicerone," was a secret." 
We have since learnt the mighty secret. 
In journeying from Dubliu westward, by 
the banks of the Liffey, ve pass the village of 
Chapelizod, and hamlet of Palmerstown. The 
water power of the Lifiy has attracted ma- 
nufacturers at different times, who, with 
less or greater success, but, unfortunately, 
with a general ill-success, have established 
works there. Paper-making, starch-making, 
cotton-spinning and weaving, bleaching and 
printing of calicoes, have been attempted. 
But al have been in turn abandoned, though 
occasionally rencved by some new firm or 
private adventurer. Into the supposed causes 
of failure it is not here necessary to inquire. 
The manufacture of starch has survived 
several disasters. 
The article British gum, which is nov so 
extensively used by calico-printers, by makers- 
up of stationery, by the Government in pos- 
tage-stamp making, and in various industrial 
arts, was first made at Chapelizod. Its origin 
and history are somewhat curious. 
The use of potatoes in the starch factories 
excited the vehement opposition of the people, 
whose chief article of food was thus consumed 
and enhanced in price. These factories were 
several times assailed by angry multitudes, 
and on more than one occasion set on fire by 
means never discovered. The fires were not 
believed to have been always accidental. 
On the fifth of September, 1821, George 
the Fourth, on his return to England from 
visiting Ireland, embarked at Dunleary har- 
bour, near Dublin. On that occasion the 
ancient Irish name of Dunleary was blotted 
out, and in honor of the royal visit that of 
Kingston was substituted. In the evening 
the citizens of Dublin sat late in taverns 
and at supper parties. Loyalty and punch 
abounded. In the midst of their revelry a 
cry of "fire" was heard. They ran to the 
streets, and some, following the glare and the 
cries, found the fire at a starch nmnufactory 
near Chapclizod. The stores not being of a 
nature to burn rapidly, were in great part 

saved from the fire, but they were so freely 
deluged with water, that the starch was 
whed away in streams ankle-deep over the 
roadways and hines into the Liffey. 
Next morning one of the journeymen 
block-printers--whose employment was at the 
Palmerstown print-works, but who lodged at 
Chapelizod--woke with a parched throat and 
headache. He asked himself where he had 
been. He had been seeing the King away; 
drinking, with thousands more, Dunleary out 
of, and Kingston into, the nap of Ireland. 
Presently, his confused memory brought him 
a vision of a fire ; he had a thirsty sense of 
having been carrying buckets of water; of 
hearing the hissin of water on hot iron floors ; 
of the clanking of engines, and shouts of people 
working the [umpsi and of himself tumbling 
about with the rest of the mob, and rolling 
over one another in streams of liquefied 
wreck, running from the burning starch 
stores. 
He would rise, dress, go out, inquire about 
the fire, find his shopmates, and see if it was 
to be a working day, or once again a drinking 
day. He tried to dress ; but--a--hoo !--his 
clothes were gummed together. His coat 
had no entrance for his arms until the sleeves 
were picked open, bit by bit; what money 
he had left was glued into his pockets; his 
waistcoat was tightly buttoned up with-- 
what ? Had he geen'bathing with his clothes 
on, in a sea of gmn-arabicthat costly article 
used iu the print-works ? 
This man was not the only one whose 
clothes were saturated with gm. He and 
four of his shopmates held a consultation, and 
visited the vreck of the starch factory. In 
the roadvay, the starch, which, in a hot, 
calcined state, had been watered by the fire- 
engines the night before, was now found by 
them lying in soft, gummy lumps. They took 
some of it hone; they tested it in their trade; 
they bought starch at a chandler's shop, put 
it in a frying-pan, burned it to a lighter or 
darker brown, added water, and at last dis- 
covered themselves xnasters of an article 
which if not gum itself, seemed as suitable 
for their trade as gmn-arabic, and at a fraction 
of the cost. 
It was their own secret; and, could they 
have conducted their future proceedings as 
discreetly as they made their experiments, 
they might have realised fortunes, and had 
the merit of practically introducing an article 
of great utility--one which has assisted in 
the fortune-making of some of the vealthiest 
firms in Lancashire (so long as they held 
it as a secret), and which now the Govern- 
mcnt of the British empire manufacture for 
themselves. 
Its subsequent history is not less curious 
han that just related. Unfortunately for the 
operative block-printers, who discgvered it, 
their share in its history is soon told. 
It is said that six of them subscribed money 
to send one of their number to Manchester 
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prepare an exclusive wafer ("hostie choisie") 
for her use. 
It seemed, indeed, as if these "exclusives" 
tZncied they condescended in allowing them- 
selves to be redeemed at all; and the Cha- 
noine-Comtes of the Chapter of Saint John 
of Lyons were so impressed with their own 
dignity, that they actually refised to kneel 
during the celebration of mass and elevation 
of the host; and what was more extra- 
ordinary, we'e confirmed in this "privilege" 
(which Louis the Fourteenth abrogated) by 
an ecclesiastical decree. The Canonesses of 
Verdun also enjoyed the same iminunity from 
genuflexion, and wore their heads covered 
at the religious processions. 
The Abb5 de Pompadour, who, although 
a clergyman, was of the secular order, was 
of opinion that it would be as serviceable 
to his soul, as probably it was, if he said his 
prayers by deputy; he accordingly gave his 
valet extra wages to read his breviary for 
him in the ante-chamber, while he, most likely, 
was playing at cards in the salon. This pious 
Abb5 died in 1710. 
We could multiply anecdoteslike the above, 
but our document awaits us. It is intituled, 
"Petition of the Dukes and Duchesses" 
(M.Mgrs.les Dues et M.Mmes. les Duchesses) 
"to His Royal tIighness the Duke of Orleans, 
Regent," and commences in the following 
(humble) strain :-- 
"lIos.mEUn,--So little respect is paid 
to us in public ('duns le monde'), that it is 
necessary we should have an express law 
enacted to replace us in our rights and pri- 
vileges, with regard to the people, the inferior 
nobility, and the clergy. Who can be ignorant 
that the clergy are only allowed to be any- 
thing in the State, but because a certain 
number of Peers have not disdained the titles 
of Bishop and Archbishop ? It is necessary 
that a bishop at the least, should be the 
person to administcr the sacrament to us. 
We alone have the right to carry cushions 
(to kneel upon 'carreaux') to church. It is 
our privilege to receive the sacred bread 
before any one else, no matter who! If we 
go to a conventual church, we must be 
waited for at least half-an-hour, whenever we 
should happen to be detained. In the streets, 
all the other classes of nobility must give the 
right-hand side (' le haut du pard ') to a peer, 
whether that peer be in a carriage or on 
horseback; and as to the coaches of people 
of the commonalty (' gens de la roture '), they 
must be obliged to draw up as we pass, 
however inconvenient it may happen to be. 
"A peer and peeress occupy, as a matter 
of course, the back scat of the carriage; 
indeed, it is necessary that the law should 
restrain them fi'om iving up their places, 
if moved to it by politeness or natural 
modesty. At table their healths ought to be 
drunk before those of the master and mistress 
of the house. At the theatre, they are to 
occupy the best boxes, and if these are filled 

on their arrival, those who are sitting there 
must immediately withdraw; any other ar- 
rangement, lIonseigneur, would neither be 
just nor endurable. A peerS, has no occasion 
for fighting a duel with a private nobleman, 
even if it should happen that he has been 
well beaten by him (' quand mrne il en aurait 
reu des coups de bton '). 
" No one can pretend to hold any place 
until it has been refused by the peers, the 
peers being so completely above the people, 
that they really are not called upon to recog- 
nise their existence (' lesquels pairs sont relic- 
meat att-dessusdu peple, qu' peine ils doivent 
le conno$tre.') No workman or mechanic 
shall be allowed to compel them by process 
of law (les cotraindre juriditement) to pay 
their debts. This sort of persons ought only 
to give them a polite intimation of the fact 
of their indebtedness (les avertir honnte- 
meat), and the peers will satisfy them, if they 
think proper to do so (s'ils lejgent  propo.s). 
"Finally, Monseigneur, on the same pnn- 
ciple that a nobleman has not the right to draw 
his sword upon a duke; so the servants of 
noblemen cannot force those of dukes to 
make use of their fists in self-defence ; and 
the latter should rather allow themselves to 
be thoroughly milled (se laissrent plutt rouer 
de coups) than compromise the honour which 
they enjoy, of being in the service of their 
masters." 
One would think that this "document" 
was the production of a farqcr who wished 
to raise a laugh against the pretensions of 
the "Dues et Pairs; " but no such thing; it 
is a veritable State paper, taken from box K, 
of the Archives of France, in Paris and so 
extracted, as we have already said, in the 
last year of the reign of Louis Philippe. 

STILL ON TtIE WING. 

TROT away, ye good and steady-footed 
steeds. On, Andrew, on, till the sea once 
more stops us. We are out again to seek 
our fortune. With such a bright sun, and 
such a soft breeze, it is impossible to despond. 
The Eastern princes, who went out in search 
of the singing tree and the golden waters, did 
not come home without bringing back some 
pleasant results of travel with them; nor 
shall we. 
It is impossible to proceed far without 
observing, to the "' * 
nh and to the left, fre- 
quent " bals" displaying their respectable 
proportions. They are a little mysterious, 
like people of known good property, who 
keep the exact amount of it to themselves. 
They look "keenly," that is to say, ki_ndly 
[an expression, which is matched by the 
Germanism of a friendly-looking house]- 
especially those that have "pretty courses of 
ore," as far down as "the forty-fourth level 
"courses of ore," ninety feet "big." The beau- 
tififl bals! They pay dividends, and give 
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The young King, who was crowned at four- 
teen years of age with all the usual so- 
lemnities, resolved not to bear this, and soon 
pursued Mortimer to his ruin. 
The people themselves were not fond of 
Mortimer--first, because he was a Royal 
favourite; secondly, because he vas sup- 
posed to have helped to make a peace with 
Scotland, which now took place, md in virtue 
of which the young King's sister Joan, only 
seven years old, was promised in marriage 
to David, the son and heir of Robert Bruce, 
who was only five years old. The nolles hated 
Mortimer because of his pride, riches, and 
power. They went so far as to take up arms 
against him; but were obliged to submit. 
The Earl of Kent, one of those who did so, 
but who afterwards went over to hlortimer 
and the Queen, was made an example of in 
the following cruel manner: 
He seems to have been anything but a 
wise old earl; and he was persuaded bv the 
agents of the favourite and the Queen: that 
poor King Edward the Second was not really 
dead; and thus was betrayed into writing 
letters favouring his rightful claim to the 
throne. This was nade out to be high treason, 
and he was tried, found guilty, and sentenced 
to be executed. They took the poor old lord 
outside the town of Winchester, and there 
kept him vaiting some three or four hours 
until they could find somelodv to cut off his 
head. At last a convict said'he would do it, 
if the government would pardon him in re- 
turn; and they gave him the pardon; and at 
one blow he put the Earl of Kent out of his 
!ast suspense. 
While the Queen vas in France, she had 
found a lovely and good young lady, named 
Phillipa, who she thought would make an 
excellent vife for her son. The young King 
married this lady, soon after he came to the 
throne; and her first child, Edward, Prince 
of Valcs, afterwards became celebrated, as 
we shall presently see, under the fimous title 
of EDWARD TItE BLACK PRINCE. 
The young King, thinking the time ripe for 
the downfall of 5iortimer, took counsel with 
Lord Mortacute how he should proceed. A 
Parlianent was going to be held at Notting- 
ham, and that lord recommended that the 
fivourite should be seized by night in 
Nottingham Castle, where he was sure to be. 
Now, this, like many other things, was more 
easily said than done; because, to guard 
against treachery, the great gates of the 
Castle were locked every night, and the great 
keys were carried upstairs to the Queen, who 
laid them under her own pillow. But the 
Castle had a governor, and, the governor 
being Lord Montacute's friend, confided to 
him how he knew of a secret passage under- 
ground, hidden from observation by the weeds 
and brambles with which it was overgrown; 
and how, through that passage, the conspira- 
tors might enter in the dead of night, and go 
straight to Mortimer's room. Accordingly, 

upon a certain dark night, at midnight, they 
made their way through this dismal place: 
startling the rats, and fi'ightening the owls 
and bats: and came safely to the bottom of 
the main tower of the Castle, where the King 
met them, and took them up a profoundly- 
dark staircase in a deep silence. They soon 
heard the voice of Mortimer in council with 
some friends; and bu:sting into the' room 
with a sudden noise, took him prisoner. The 
Queen cried out from her bed-chamber, 
"Oh, my sweet sou, my dear son, spare my 
gentle Mortimer!" They carried him ofl 
however; and, before the next Parliament, 
accused him of having made differences 
between the young King and his mother, and 
of having brought about the death of the Earl 
of Kent, and even of the ]ate King; for, as 
you know by this time, when they wanted to 
get rid of a man in those old days, they were 
not very particular of what they accused him. 
Mortimer was found guilty of all this, and 
was sentenced to be hanged at Tyburn. The 
King shut his mother up in a genteel con- 
finement, where she passed the rest of her 
life: and now became King in earnest. 
The first effort he made was to conquer 
Scotland. The English lords who had lands 
m Scotland, finding that their rights were 
not respected under the late peace, made 
war on their own account: choosing for 
their general, Edward, the son of John 
Baliol, who made such .a vigorous fight, 
than in less than two months he won the 
whole Scottish Kingdom. IIe was joined, 
when thus triumphant, by the King and 
Parliament; and he and the King in person 
besieged the Scottish forccsin Berwick. The: 
whole Scottish army coming to the assistance" 
of their countryncn, such a furious battle 
ensued that thirty thousand men are said to 
have been killed in it. Baliol was then 
crowned King of Scotland, doing lomage to 
the King of England; but little came of his 
successes after all, for the Scottish men rose 
against him, within no very long time, and 
David Bruce came back within ten years and 
took his kingdom. 
France was a fir richer country than 
Scotland, and the King had a much greater 
mind to conquer it. So., he let Scotland alone, 
and pretended that he had a claim to the 
French throne in right of his mother. He had, 
in reality, no claim at all ; but that nattcred 
little in those times. He brought over to his 
cause many little princes and sovereigns, and 
even courted the alliance of the people of 
Flandcl's--a busy, working community, who 
had a very small espect fo Kings, and'whose 
head man was a brewer. With such forces as he 
raised by these means, Edward inwded France ; 
but he iid little by that, except run into debt 
in carrying on the war to the extent of three 
hundred thousand pounds. The next year he 
did better; gaining a great sea-fight in the 
harbour of Sluys. This success, however, was 
very short-lived, for the Flemings took 
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fright at the siege of Saint Omer and ran 
away, leaving their weapons and baggage 
behind them. Philip, the French King, 
coming up with his army, and Edward being 
very anxious to decide the war, proposed 
to settle the difference by single combat with 
him, or by a fight of one hundred knights on 
each side. The French King said, he thanked 
him; but being very well as he was, he would 
rather not. So, at'tcr some skirmishing ,qnd 
talking, a short peace was made. 
It was soon broken by King Edward's 
favouring the cause of John, Earl of Moat- 
ford; a French nobleman, who asserted a 
claim of his own against the French King, and 
offered to do homage to England for the 
Crown of France, if he could obtain it through 
England's help. This French lord, himself, 
was soon defeated by the French King's son, 
and shut up in a tower in Paris; but his wife, 
a courageous and beautiful woman, who is 
said to have had the courage of a man, and 
the heart of a lion, assembled the people of 
Brittany, where she then was; and, showing 
them her infant son, made many pathetic 
entreaties to thetn not to desert her and their 
young Lord. They took fire at this appeal, 
and rallied around her in the strong castle of 
Hennebon. Here she was not only besieged 
without by the French under Charles de 
Blots, but was endangered within by a 
dreary old bishop, who was always repre- 
senting to the people what horrors they 
must undergo if they were faithful--first 
from famine, and afterwards fi'om fire and 
sword. But this noble lady, whose heart 
never failed her, encouraged her soldiers by 
her own example; went from post to post like 
a great general; even mounted on horseback 
fully armed, and, issuing from the castle by 
a bye-path, fell upon the French camp, set 
fire to the tents, and threw the whole force 
into disorder. This done, she got safely back 
to Hennebon again, and was received xvith loud 
shouts of joy by the defenders of the castle, 
who had given her up for lost. As they were 
now very short of provisions, however, and as 
they could not dine off enthusiasm, and as the 
old bishop was always saving, "I told you 
what it would come to!" they began to lose 
heart, and to talk of yielding the castle up. 
The brave Countess retiring to an upper room 
and looking with great grief out to sea, where 
she expected relief from England, saw, at this 
very time, the English ships in the distance, 
and was relieved and rescued! Sir Valter 
hfanny, the English commander, so admired 
her courage, that, being come into the 
castle with the English knights, and having 
made a feast there, he assaulted the French 
by xvay of dessert, and beat them off tri- 
umphantly. Then he and the knights came 
back to the castle with great joy; and the 
Countess, who had watched them from a high 
tower, thanked them with all her heart, and 
kissed them every one. 
This noble lady distinguished herself after- 

wards in a sea-fight with the French off 
Guernsey, when she was on her way to 
England to ask for more troops. Her great 
spirit roused anvther lady, the wife of another 
French lord (whom the French King very 
barbarously murdered), to distinguish herself 
scarcely less. The time w,qs thst coming, 
however, when Edward, Prince of Wales, 
was to be the great star of this French and 
English war. 
It was in the month of July, in the year 
one thousand three hundred and forty-six, 
when the King embarked at Southampton 
for France, with an army of about thirty 
thousand men in all, attended by the Prince 
of Wales and by several of the chief nobles. 
He landed at La IIogue in Normandy; and, 
burning and destroying as he went, according 
to custom, advanced up the left bank of the 
River Seine, and fired the small towns even 
close to Paris; but, being watched from the 
fight bank of the river by the French King 
and all his army, it came to this at last, that 
Edward found himself, on Saturday the 
trenty-sixtt of August one thousand three 
hundred and forty-six, on a rising ground 
behind the little French village of Crecy, face 
to face with the French King's force. And, 
although the French King had au enormous 
army--in number nxre than eight times his 
--he there resolved to beat him or be beaten. 
The young Prince, assisted by the Earl of 
Oxford .'rod the Earl of ,Varwiek, led the first 
division of the English army" t:,o other 
great Earls let the second; and" the King, the 
third. ,Vhen the morning dawned, the King 
received the sacrament, and heard prayers, 
and then, mounted on horseback with a white 
wand in his hand, rode fi'om company to 
company, and rank to rank, cheering and 
encouraging both officers and men. Then 
the whole army breakfasted, each man sitting 
on the ground where he had stood; and then 
they remained quietly on the ground with 
their weapons ready. 
Up came the French king with all his great 
force. It was dark and angry weather; there 
was an eclipse of the sun; thera was a 
thunder-storm, accompanied with tremendous 
rain; the fi'ightcned birds flew screaming 
above the soldiers' heads. A certain captain in 
the Frcnci army advised the French King, who 
was by no means cheerful, not to ben the 
battle until the morrow. The King, taking 
this a'dvice, gave the word to halt. But., those 
behind not understanding it, or desiring to be 
foremost witl the rest, came pressing on. 
The roads for a great distance were covered 
with this immense army, and with the common 
people fronl the villages, who were flourishing 
their rude weapons, and making a great nois. 
Owing to these circumstances, the French 
army advanced in the greatest confusion; 
every French lord doing what he liked with 
his own men, and putting out the men of 
every other French lord. 
Now, their King relied strongly upon a 
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great body of cross-bowmen from Genoa; 
and these he ordered to the front to begin 
the battle, on finding that he could not 
stop it. They shouted once, they shouted 
twice, they shouted three timcs, to alarm the 
English archers; but, the English archers would 
have heard them shout three thousand times 
and would have never moved. At last the 
cross-bowmen went forward a little, and began 
to discharge their bolts; upon which, the 
English let fly such a hail of arrows, that the 
Genoese speedily made off--for their cross- 
bows, besides being heavy to carry, required 
to be wound up with a handle, and conse- 
quently took time to re-load; the English, on 
the other hand, could discharge their .'u'i'ows 
almost as fst as the arrows could fly. 
When the French King saw the Geuoese 
turning, he cried out to his men to kill those 
scoundrels, who were doing harm instead of 
service. This increased the confusion. Mean- 
while the English archers, continuing to shoot 
as fast as ever, shot down great numbers 
of the French soldiers and knights; whom 
certain sly Cornish-men and Welchmen, from 
the English army, creeping along the ground, 
despatched with great knives. The Prince 
and his division xvere at this time so hard- 
pressed, that the Earl f Warwick sent a 
message to the King, who was overlooking 
the battle from a windmill, beseeching him 
to send more aid. "Is my son killed?" said 
the King. "No, sire, please God," returned the 
messenger. "Is he wounded." said the 
King. "No, sire." "Is he thrown to the 
ground?" said the king. "No, sire, not 
so; but, he is very hard-pressed." "Then," 
said the King, "go bk to those who sent 
you, and tell them that I shall send no 
aid; because I set my heart upon my son 
proving himself this day a brave knight, 
and because I am resolved, please God, that 
the honour of a great victory shall be his! " 
These bold words, being reported to the 
Prince and his division, so raised their 
spirits, that they fought better than ever. 
The King of France charged gal-lantly with 
his men many times; but it was of no 
use. Night closing in, his horse was killed 
under him by an English arrow, and the 
knights and nobles who had clustered thick 
about him early in the day, were now com- 
pletely scattered. At last, some of his few 
remaining followers led him off the field by 
force, since he would not retire of himself, 
and they journeyed away to Amiens. The 
victorious English, lighting their watch-fires, 
made merry on the field, and the King, 
riding to meet his gallant son, took him in his 
arms, kissed him, and told him that he had 
acted nobly, and proved himself worthy of the 
day and of the crown. While it was vet 
night, King Edward vas hardly aware ofhe 
great victory he had gained; but, next day, 
it was discovered that eleven princes, twelve 
hundred knights, and thirty thousand com- 
mon men, lay dead upon the French side. 

Among these was the King of Bohemia, an 
old blind man; who having been told that 
his son was wounded in the battle, and that 
no force could stand against the Black Prince, 
called to him two knights, put himself on 
horseback between them, fastened the three 
bridles together, and dashed in among the 
English, where he was presently slain. He 
bore as his crest three white ostrich feathers, 
with the motto Ich die, signifying in English 
"I serve." This crest and motto were taken 
by the Prince of Wales in remembrance of 
that famous day, and have been borne by the 
Prince of Wales ever since. 
Five days after this great b:ttlc, thc 
King laid siege to Calais. This siege--ever 
afterwards memorable--lasted nearly a year. 
In order to starve the inhabitants out, King 
Edward built so many wooden houses for 
the lodgings of his troops, that it is said 
their quarters looked like a second Calais 
suddenly sprung up around the first Early 
in the siege, the governor of the town drove 
out what he called the useless mouths, to 
the number of seventeen hundred persons, 
men and women, young and old. King 
Edward allowed them to pass through his 
lines, and even fed them, and dismissed them 
with money; but, later in the siege, he was 
not so merciful--five hundred more, who 
were afterwards driven out, dying of starva- 
tion :rod misery. The garrison were so hard- 
pressed at last, that they sent a letter to King 
Philip, telling him that they had eaten all the 
horses, all the dogs, and all the rats and mice 
that could be found in the place; and, that if 
he did not relieve them, they must either 
surrender to the English, or eat one another. 
Philip made one effort to give them relief; 
but they were so hemmed in by tile English 
power, that he could not succeed, and was 
fain t6 leave the place. Upon this they 
hoisted the English flag and surrendered to 
King Edward. " Tell your general," said he 
to the humble nessengers who came out of 
the town, ''that I require to have sent here, 
six of the most distinguished citizens, bare- 
legged and in their shirts, with ropes about 
their necks; and lct those six men bring 
with them the keys of the castle and the 
town." 
When the Governor of Calais related this 
to the people in the Market-place, there was 
great weeping and distress; in tile midst of 
which, one worthy citizen, named Eustace de 
Saint Pierre, rose up and said, that if the six 
men required were not sacrificed, the whole 
population would be; therefore, he offered 
himself as the first. Encour:ged by this- 
bright example, five other worthy citizens 
rose up one after another, and offered them- 
selves to save the rest. Tile Governor, who 
was too badly wounded to be able to walk, 
mounted a poor old horse that had not been 
eaten, and conducted these good men to the 
gate, while all the people cried and mourned. 
Edward received them wrathfully and 
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ever saw. Gold is actually found lying on 
the ground, close to the surface." And Mr. 
Commissioner Green, two days afterwards, 
reported, that "gold was found in every pan 
of earth taken up." 
But the [most important event connected 
with these discoveries, and which is without 
parallel in the world's history, remains to be 
told. 
On the sixteenth of July, The Bathurst Free 
Press commenced a leader with the following 
passage :-- 
"Bathurst is mad again ! The delirium of 
golden fever has returned with increased 
intensity. Men meet together, stare stupidly 
at one another, and wonder what will happen 
next. Everybody has a hundred times seen 
a hundred-weight of flour. A hundred- 
weight of sugar is an every-day fact; but a 
hundred-weight of gold is a phrase scarcely 
known in the English language. It is beyond 
the range of our ordinary ideas; a sort of 
physical incomprehensibility ; but that it is a 
naterial existence, our own eyes bore witness." 
Now for the facts. 
On Sunday, eleventh July, it xvas whispered 
about in Sydney, that a Dr. Kerr had found 
a hundred-weight of gold ! Few believed it. 
It was thought a capital joke. Monday 
arrived, and all doubts were dispelled ; for at 
mid-day a tandem, drawn by two greys, drew 
up in fi'ont of the Free Press Office. Two im- 
mense lumps of virgin gold were displayed in 
the body of the vehicle; and being freely 
handed round to a quickly assembled crowd, 
created feelings of wonder, incredulity, and 
admiration, which were increased, when a 
large tin box was pointed to, as containing 
the remainder of the hundred-weight of gold. 
The whole was at once lodged at the Union 
Bank of Australia, where tile process of 
weighing took place in the presence of a party 
of gentlemen, including the lucky owner and 
the manager of the bank. The entire mass 
weighed about three hundred pounds, which 
yielded one hundred and six pounds of pure 
gold, valued at four thousand pounds. This 
magnificent mass was accidentally discovered 
by an educ:tted aboriginal in tile service of Dr. 
Kerr; who, while keeping his mastcr'a sheep, 
had his attention attracted to something 
shining on a block of quartz, and breaking 
off a portion with his tonahawk, this hitherto 
hidden treasure stared him in the face. The 
lump was purchased by Messrs. Thacker and 
Company, of Sydney, and consigned to an 
eminent firm in London. 
Meanwhile, the Commissioner reported a 
gold field many miles in extent, north-east of 
Bathurst, adding that it would fford em- 
ployment for five thousand persons, the 
average gain of each person being then one 
pound per day; while wovisions, which at 
one time had been enormously high, owing to 
the cupidity of speculators, had fallen so low, 
that the sum of ten shillings a-week was 
quite sufficient for one individual's subsistence. 

The reports from the other Commissioners 
were eqtally favourable; and it is gratifying 
to find that they all spoke in the highest 
terms of the orderly and exemplary conduct 
of the diggers. 
Since the discoveries in the neighbourhood 
of Sydney, there have been found, in South 
Australia, large tracts of country, abounding 
in gold, only sixteen miles from Melbourne. 
The most recent accounts (December 15, 1851) 
fi'om these regions are of a most astounding 
character. In the first week in December 
nearly fifty thousand pounds value in gold 
was brought into Melbourne and Geelong. 
The amount would have been greater but for 
want of conveyance. "To find quartz," says 
the Australian and New Zealand Gazette," is to 
find gold. It is found thirty-two feet from the 
surface in plenty. Gold is actually oozing 
from the earth." Nuggets of gold, from four- 
teen ounces to twenty-seven pounds, are to 
be found in abundance. A single quartz 
"nugget," found in Louisa creek, sold for one 
thousand one hundred and fifty-five pounds, 
The Alert was on her way home with one 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds sterling 
in gold, and two other vessels with similar 
rich cargoes. 
Everv town and village were becoming 
gradual'iy deserted. " Those who remain 
behind to mind the flocks demand such wages, 
that firming will not long pay. Labour is 
in such demand that anybody with a pair of 
hands can readily command thirty-five shil- 
linngs per week, with board and lodging." Tile 
Government Commissioners had given in their 
unanimous report, that the gold fields were 
already so extensive as to afford remunerative 
employment for one hundred thousand persons. 
In conclusion, the last advices describe the 
excitement as so intense that fears were- 
entertained that sufficient hands would not be 
left to get in the standing crops. 
Every week the number multiplies, of gold- 
seekers' colonies planted about st'eams in 
Australia; at all, the conduct of the diggers 
is exemplary. Most of them cease from 
labour on the Sunday, and spend that day as 
they would spend it if they were in town. 
The first keg of spirits taken into an Aus- 
tralian gold field had its head punched out by 
the niners ; and Government has since assisted 
them in the endeavour to repress the use of 
stronger stimulants than wine or beer. Where 
every member of the community possesses 
more or less of tile great, object of desire; 
where stolen gold could never be identified ; 
where it would be far from easy to identify  
thief who passes to-and-fro among comnum- 
ties composed entirely of chance-comers, 
having faces strange one to another, a little 
drunkenness might lead to a great deal of 
lawlessness and crime. There are men, how- 
ever, who will drink ; and what are called by 
the miners "sly grog-sellers" exist, and elude 
discovery in every gold settlement. Yet we 
read of one maa who, being drunk, had droppe d 
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the bottle which contained his gold, and are 
informed that he vas afterwards sought out, 
and received due restoration of his treasure 
from its finder. Some settlements are much 
more lawless than the rest, and ve have read, 
perhaps, more ill of Ballarat than any other; 
yet it is of Ballarat that we receive the fol- 
lowing sketch from a private correspondent. 
The vt'iter, vith a party of four young 
friends, quitted a farm near Geelong, in 
October last year, to experiment as a digger 
at Ballarat until the harvest. One man at a 
gold field can do little for himself; a party of 
about four is requisite to make a profitable 
division of the labour. "With this party," our 
correspondent says, "I started on Thursday, 
October the second, for the Gold City of 
Balla'at. We took with us all requisite tools; 
a large tarpaulin to make into a tent; and 
provisions to last us for two months. All 
this was stowed away in our own dray; and 
our man Tom accompanied it. 
"This mode of travelling--the universal 
mode in Australia--is very pleasant in fine 
weather. We used to be up at daybreak, and 
start as soon as we had breakfasted. We 
would go on leisurely--for bullocks won't be 
hurried--and get through a stage of from 
fifteen to twenty mi!es, according to the state 
of the roads, allowing an interval of one hour 
for dinner. Then we would stop for the night 
at some convenient camping-ground, where 
there was a good supply of grass, wood, and 
water. There, our first proceedings were to 
Oake a big fire, and a great kettle of tea--a 
kettle, mind; then we rigged out a temporary 
tent, spread our beds on the ground, and went 
to sleep as comfortably as if we were at a 
first-rate hotel. 
"mn Monday night--having left the farm 
on the previous Thursday--we camped about 
two miles from the diggins; and making a 
very early start, we got in sight of them a 
little after sunrise. 
"It certainly was the most extraordinary 
sight I ever beheld. Imagine a valley, varying 
in width from one hundred to five hundred 
yards, enclosed on either side by high ranges of 
hills, thickly timbered. Through the middle of: 
this valley there winds a rapid little stream, or 
'creek,' as it is termed here. On the banks 
of the creek, and among the trees of the 
surrounding ranges, were clustered tents. 
bark-huts ibrmed after the native fashion 
with boughs of trees, and every kind of tem- 
porary habitation which could be put up in 
the course of an hour or two. 
"Some idea may be formed of the number 
of tents and other habitations, when I say 
that there were then at least five thousand 
men at work within a space of about half-a- 
mile up the creek. All these had collected 
together in a few weeks; for it was only in 
the latter end of August that gold was first 
found in this out-of-the-way firest valley-- 
now the site of the 'City of Ballarat,' as it 
was nicknamed by the diggers. 

"Ve chose a place for our tent on a rather 
retired spot, not far from the creek; in a 
couple of hours our 'house' was put up, the 
stores stoved away inside it, and Tom and his 
team vere offon the home journey to Geelong. 
Leaving the others to 'set our house in 
order,' get in a stock of firewood, bake a 
damper, and perform various other odd jobs 
attendant upon taking up one's residence in 
the Bush--Fred. and I set out to reconnoitre 
the scene of our future operations. 
"The place where there was the richest de- 
posit of gold was on the face of a hill, which 
sloped gradually down from the edges on the 
right-hand (or east) side of the creek, going 
towards the source. I mention these par- 
ticulars, because it is worthy of note that 
almost all the principal diggins have been 
discovered in places similarly situated. The 
whole of the hill was vhat geologists call an 
' alluvial deposit:' consisting of various strata 
of sand, gravel, large quartz boulders, and 
white clay, in the order [ have named them. 
It is in this white clay, immediately beneath 
the quartz, that the gold is found. In one 
part of the hill, where the discovery was 
first made, this layer of quartz was visible 
at the surface, or 'cropped out:' in other 
parts it is to be met with at various depths, 
of from five to thirty feet. 
"When first these diggings were discovered, 
there were, as might be expected, continual 
disputes as to how much ground each man 
should have for his operations. One party 
applied to the Government, which imme- 
diately appointed a Commissioner and a whole 
staff of subordinates, to maintain order and 
enforce certain regulations, made ostensibly 
for the benefit of the diggers. Of these 
regulations the two principal ones were, that 
each person must pay thirty shillings per 
month for a license to 'dig, search for, and 
remove gold' (I enclose you my license as a 
curiosity); and that no person could claim 
more than eight feet square of ground to work 
at, at one time. In consequence of this last 
regulation, the workings were concentrated 
in a small part of the hill, where the gold was 
chiefly to be found. This spot was perfectly 
riddled with holes, of fi'om eight to sixteen 
feet square, separated by narrow 
which formed the means of communical 
between each hole and the creek. A walk 
about this honeycomb of holes was most 
amusing. The whole place swarmed with 
men; some at work in the pits; others 
carrying down the auriferous earth to be 
washed in the creek--in wheel-barrows, hand- 
barrows, sacks, and tin dishes on their heads. 
In some of the holes I even saw men digging 
out bits of gold from between the stones with 
a table-knife. 
"Busy as this scene was, I think the scene 
at the creek was busier. Both banks, for half- 
a-mile, were lined with men, hard at work 
washing the earth in cradles. Each cr,dle 
employs three men; and all the cradles are 
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not disposed to persevere. Experience has 
shown, that a large number of men who 
rush upon the gold field to pick up a fortune, 
like all sanguine people, take up quickly with 
despair, and come away after a few weeks of 
bad success. Of the large number of people 
who will be induced by their gold to emigrate 
into the Australian colonies, many will try the 
old fields and abandon them, many will find 
heir health or their acquired habits unsuited 
to the rough work of the diggings, and the 
"Home of the Gold Miners"--as one sees it 
advertised in Sydney papers, "weighing only 
twelve pounds--nine feet square by eight feet 
high, for thirty-five shillings." Such men 
and others will be more ready to spread about 
the towns and through the pastures. In a 
year or two there will be in Australia labour 
willing to employ itself as readily upon the 
fields as upon the gold, while the work will 
proceed at the gold fields steadily enough. 
The contrast is very great between the 
orderly behaviour at the gold fields in Aus- 
tralia, and the disorders of California. There 
are few fields, we are told, t which a miner 
might not have his wife arid family; if he 
could provide accommodation fr them, they 
would be as safe, and meet with just as much 
respect as if they lived in their own house in 
town. A clergyman, quitting the Turon 
settlement, publicly returns his "sincere 
thanks to the commissioners of the Turon, 
and to the mining population in general, for 
the many acts of kindness which he expe- 
rienced during his short residence among 
them. He considers it his duty," hc says, 
"thus publicly to state, not only his own per- 
sonal obligations, but also the pleasure which 
he felt in witnessing the general desire of all 
classes to promote the object of his mission, 
and to profit by his humble labours; and 
if," he says, "he were to judge from their 
orderly conduct, and from the earnest attention 
and apparent devotion with which they all 
joined in the religious services of the sabbath, 
he could not help forming a very fivourable 
opinion of the miners. It cannot be denied 
that the great majority are sober, industrious, 
and well-disposed." 
The file of a Sydney daily paper since the 
commencement of gold discoveries, is quite a 
study for philosophers. Wonderful tales of 
treasures brought to town, condensed into the 
weekly "Gold Circular," are waited upon by 
an array of light social absurdities, and sup- 
ported by an admirable body of sound human 
feeling. In one week, for example, twenty- 
five thousand pounds' worth of gold has come 
to town, against which uprises a wholesale 
and retail grocer, who advertises that " Eco- 
nomy is a sure road to a Gold Field," and 
requests the public to look rather to his Teas 
and Coffees. Then our English eyes do, 
indeed, dwell a little on his list, when we re- 
member our own taxes and see that the gold 
diggers may buy gunpowder tea at two 
shillings a pound, and sugar at twopence. 

No wonder that they make their tea in 
kettles. 
The next weekly "Gold Circular" tells of 
fifteen thousand pounds' worth that has come 
in by Government escort---an unpopular, 
because a dear conveyance, the charge being 
one per cent. ; and, as for the gold privately 
transmitted, adds the Circular, "When we 
know of one man bringing down a thousand 
ounces in a horse-collar, it is impossible to 
state correctly what may come into town." 
On the same day, a draper declares that he 
is determined to sell ten thousand pounds' 
worth of haberdashery at an alarming sacrifice, 
"it being perfectly evident that at the present 
time it is the only means by which a trade 
can be done,"--and so on. In the same paper 
there is advertised Number One of a new 
periodical, to be called "The Golden Age ;" 
and another bookseller announces as "The 
only readable book ever published in Austra- 
lia,  The Gold Calculator ; or, Diggers' and 
Dealers' Ready Reckoner.'" That being the 
humour of Australian authors, an Australian 
musician offers, in the same good cause, "The 
Ophir Schottische;" while the public is in 
various places strongly recommended to buy 
pumps and cradles. 
In another paper we meet with an in- 
telligent calculation of the advantages that 
will be derived by the Australian colonies, 
from the immigration caused by gold. Among 
these, it is remembered that more mouths 
will want more mutton, and pay to the now 
troubled agriculturists better price for car- 
cases, that hitherto have only been available 
for tallow. In this calculation, we meet with an 
item that again falls curiously on our English 
ears :--" The consumption of meat at Sydney 
is at the rate of about three hundred and 
thirty pounds per head per annum; that of 
the bush nuch more, as there is a small 
proportion of children, and the adults have, 
at least, five hundred and twenty pounds per 
annum, and a large proportion from six hun- 
dred to seven hundred and twenty pounds." 
Then we come upon a narrative of the 
attempts that have been made to put down 
sly-grog-men at the gold-fields. "I went 
out," says the writer, "one or two nights with 
the Commissioners on the Turon, and after 
blundering about all night among deep pits 
and high banks, crossing a flooded river half- 
,dozen times on slippery logs, I came to the 
conclusion that to be out of bed on any such 
errand, was all vanity and vexation of spirit. 
We knew that we were within a few yards of 
the grog-shop ; saw drunken men lying about, 
but everything vas perfectly quiet; not a 
move, nor a sound, except the monotonous 
declaration of a drunken fellow, that--he was 
a man." Perhaps he was sober enough to 
feel that he incurred some risk of being taken 
for a beast. 
In another paper we are told of the first 
oassage of "the gold coach" through a quiet 
illage, and of the consequent defection of the 
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three degrees. The benevolent exertion of 
Oats is put forth on behalf not only of men, 
but also of their horses. In Scotlaad and 
Lancashire, in some countries of Germany, 
especially south of Westphalia, the people 
look to Oats fbr sustenance. Scotch bone and 
muscle are chiefly indebted to oatmeal; for 
porrid_-re. .(which consists of oatmeal and water, 
and is eaten with milk) is the staple--almost 
the only--food of the sturdy Scottish pea- 
santry. Oatcake, a kind of mash, such as 
homes are fed on occasionally in this countr),, 
made into a thin cake and baked, is also much 
relished north of the Tweed. South of the 
parallel of Paris, however, the friendship of 
Oats is little cultivated. In Spain and Por- 
tugal nobody knows an.)'thing about Oats, 
except as a point of curiosity. 
The Rye branch of the Grass family travels 
more to the north than Oats in Scandinavia. 
In our own country we decline to receive gifts 
from Rye: we succeed so well in the cultiva- 
tion of more wealthy benefactors, that we 
consider the Ryes poor friends ; and, like good 
Britons, hold them at arm's length accordingly. 
In countries where the land is poor, poor Rye 
is velcome to a settlement upon it. Rye 
is in great request in Russia, Germany, and 
parts of France, and one-third of the po- 
pulation of Europe looks to its help for daily 
bread. 
The most numerous and respectable mem- 
bers of the great Grass family, are those 
which bear the name of WEAT. There are 
an immense number of different Wheats; as 
many Wheats among the grasses as there are 
in this country Sniths among the men. We 
know them best as sunmer and winter Wheats. 
he family seat of the Wheats, most probably, 
will never be discovered. There is reason to 
believe that Tartary and Persia are the native 
countries of Wheat, Oats, and Rye. Strabo 
says that wheat is native on the banks of the 
Indus. Probably, wherever the old seats may 
be, all trace of them was destroyed in very 
ancient imes, when even a thousand years 
ago and more the plough passed over them. 
The settlements of vheat in Scotland extend 
to the north of Inverness; in Norway, to 
Drontheim; in Russia, to St. Petersburgh. 
How far north the Wheats would consent to 
extend the sphere of their influence in 
America, it is not possible to tell, because 
enough attempt at cultivation has not yet been 
made there in the northern regions. Winter 
cold does not concern the Wheats. The spring- 
sown Wheat escapes it, and that sown in 
autumn is protected by a covering of snow. 
Wheat keeps a respectful distance of twenty 
degrees from the Equator. Indeed, in the 
warm latitudes, new combinations of heat and 
moisture, grateful to new and very beautiful 
members of the vegetable world, who suit 
their gifts more accurately to wishes of the 
people whom they feed, would cause the kind 
offices of Vheat to be rejected, even if they 
could be offered there. On mountaias in 

warm climates, settlements of Wheat of course 
exist. On the north side of the Himalaya 
mountains Vheat and Barley flourish at a 
height of thirteen thousand feet. 
The well-known name of Rice carries our 
thoughts to Asia. The family seat is some- 
where in Asia, doubtless; but all trace of it 
is lost. The family has always lived in 
Southern Asia, where it supplies food, pro- 
bably, to more men than any other race of 
plants has ever had occasion to support. No 
Rice can enjoy good health without much 
heat and much moisture. If these could be 
everywhere, everybody would cultivate 
a valuable friend, that is supposed to scatter 
over a given surface of ground more tSan a 
common share of nourishment. 
],[ost liberal of all vegetables, however, in 
this respect, are the BtAAs. Humboldt 
tells us, that they spread over the said given 
extent of ground, tbrty-four times more nu- 
tritive matter than the Potatoes, and a hun- 
dred and thirty-three times more than any 
Wheat. 
Where the benevolent among our Grasses 
cease to grow, because it is too far south, 
there it is just far enough north for the 
COCOA-NuTs, who, within their limited sphere, 
supply a vast contribution towards the main- 
tenance of man, that very wise and very 
independent creature. Very nearly three 
million or" Cocoa-Nuts have been exported 
in one year from the Island of Ceylon. 
Then there is in Brazil that excellent 
vegetable friend MAmc, a shrub, whose 
roots yield almost the only kind of meal 
there used. An acre of Manioc is said to 
yield as much food as six acres of wheat. 
And to come nearer home, there is a large- 
hearted plant bearing the name of MAIZE, 
and the nicknane of Turkish Vheat. Its 
native seat has not been fixed yet by the 
genealogist. It grows at a good height above 
the sea in tropical America, and it occurs in 
Eastern Europe on the banks of the Dniester, 
in latitude forty-nine. Maize does not care 
about the winter ; it wants nothing but sum- 
mer-heat, in a country which it is to choose 
as a congenial habitation.. It will do, also, 
with less heat than the vine, for it has been 
grown in the Lower Pyrenees, at three thousand 
two hundred and eighty feet above the level 
of the sea, the vine stopping at two thousand 
six hundred and twenty. 
Ve have here spoken only of a fev of the 
great liberal families belonging to the world 
of plants; f:milies, to which the human colony 
looks for support ; upon whose aid we, in fact, 
depend for our existence. The whole list of 
our vegetable patrons would be very long. 
Respectable names must crowd down upon 
every memory, and take us off to 
. 
" Citron groves ; 
To where the lemon and the piercing lime, 
With the deep orange, glowing through the green, 
Their lighter glories blend. Lay as reclined 
Beneath the spreading tamarind 
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cookshops, and a stable or two. To cur- 
sory spectators, such as you and I are, the 
brewery will offer very little besides this, and 
a general impression of "bigness," length, 
height, breadth, rotundity. The premises are 
large, the vats are large; the stables, the 
strong, stalwart horses, the provisions of hay 
and straw, of malt and hops, of smoke and 
steam, are all large. Large, also, to almost 
Titanic extensiveness, are the draymen--gla- 
diators of the Beery arena, with Phrygian 
caps of scarlet hue, and wide-spread leathern 
aprons. Large are their labours; larger still, 
their appetites; largest and mightiest of all, 
their thirst of beer. Grocers and pastry- 
cooks, they say, give their apprentices and 
shopmen the run of all the delicacies they 
deal in, for the first month of their service-- 
carte blanche to the plums, and figs, ,nd tarts, 
of which--to the ultitnate benefit of the 
tradesman--they speedily get very sick and 
tired; but with the drayman-neoph)te it seems 
quite different: for I never heard--nor, did I 
hear, should I credit the assertion--that any of 
Barclay and Perkins's men ever got tired of 
Barclay and Perkins's tap. Largely impressed, 
therefore, with their pervading largeness, we 
will leave the brewhouse for the present. 
Privately, we may be allowed, and confi- 
dentially, to surmise, that the profits of the 
proprietors are also large--very large, indeed; 
but goodness forbid that we should venture 
to hint (aloud, at least) that the prices they 
demand and obtain for beer ,re large, and-- 
considering malt, and hops, and grain, and 
Free Trade, and that sort of thing--a great 
deal too large, and not quite just. 
The heavy wheels of our chariot have been 
rumbling while I spoke, through the great 
thoroughfitre which commences at Chafing 
Cross, and ends at Mile Endsomewhere 
about where there was, once on a time, a 
lIaypole. It diverges, going westward; and 
we are in a trice in a street, in which I never 
was in a vehicle in my life without being 
blocked up, and in which, in the present 
instance, we are comfortably wedged with a 
timber-laden waggon, a hearse, and an adver- 
tising-van in front, and a Hansom cab or 
two, a mail-phmton, and Mr. Ex-Sheriff 
Pickles's elegant chariot behind. Leaving 
the respective drivers to exchange con- 
pliments, couched in language more or less 
parliamentary, we will descend for a moment 
for the neighbourhood is thickly studded wit[ 
public houses--and we shall have time, ere 
our chariot be extricated, to investigatc 
numerous varieties of" London on Tap." 
Here, first--blatent, gay and gaudy--is a 
G P,cw--a "ginnery," in full swing. 
The Palladio or the Vitruvius who built 
this place, has curiously diversified the orders 
of architecture in its construction. ,Ve have 
Doric shafts with Corinthian capitols--an 
Ionic frieze--Renaissance panels--a Gothic 
screen to the bar-parlour. But French polish 
and gilding cover a multitdde of (architectural) 

sins; and there is certainly no lack of either 
the one or the other here. Tier above tier 
surround the walls, supporting gigantic casks, 
bearing legends of a fabulous number of gallons 
contained within. Yet are they not dummies; 
for we may observe spiral brass pipes, wrig- 
gling and twisting in snake-like contortions 
till they reach the bar, and so to the spirit- 
taps, where they bring the costly hogshead of 
the distiller home to the lips of the humblest 
costermonger, for a penny a glass. Beer is 
sold, and in considerable quantities--a half- 
penny a pint cheaper, too, than at other 
hostelries; but it is curious beer--beer of a 
half-sweet, half-acrid taste, black to the sight, 
unpleasant to the taste, brown in the froth, 
muddy in consistence. Has it been in delicate 
health, and can that shabby old man, in close 
confab with the landlord at the door, at the 
steps of the cellar, be the "Doctor?" Or 
has it been adulterated, "fined," doctored, 
patched, and cobbled up, for the amusement 
and instruction of amateurs in beer--like 
steam-frigates, for instancc, or Acts of Par- 
liament ? 
The area before the bar, you will observe, 
is very spacious. At this present second 
hour of the afternoon, there are, perhaps, fifty 
people in it; and it would hold, I dare say, 
full twenty more, and allow space, into the 
bargain, for a neat stand-up fight. One seems 
very likely to take place now between the 
costermonger, who has brought rather an 
inconvenient number of "kea-rots" and 
"turmuts" into the bar with him, and a 
peripatetic vendor of fish--the quality of 
whose wares he has (with some show of 
justice, perhaps) impugned. So imminent 
does the danger appear, that the blind match- 
seller--who was anon importuning the belli- 
gercnts--hastily scuttles off; and an imp 
of a boy, in a man's fustian jacket, and with 
a dirty red silk 'kerchief twisted round his 
bull neck, has mounted the big tub, on which 
he sits astride, pipe in hand--a very St. 
Giles's Bacchus--declaring that he will see 
"fair play," Let us edge away a little towards 
the bar--for the crowd towards the door is 
somewhat too promiscuous to be agreeable ; 
and it is not improbable flint in the mdlge, 
some red-'kerchiefcd citizen, of larger growth, 
whose extensor and flexor muscles are some- 
what more powerfully developed, may make 
a savage assault on you, for his own private 
gratification, and the mere pleasure of hitting 
somebody. 
This ginnery has not only a bar public, but 
divers minor cabinets, bibulous loose boxes, 
which are partitioned off from the general 
area; and the entrances to which are de- 
scribed in flowery, but somewhat ambiguous, 
language. There is the "Jug and Bottle 
Entrance," and the entrance "For Bottles 
only." There is the "Vholesale Bar," and 
the "Retail Bar;" but wholesale or retail, 
jug or bottle, the different bars all mean Gin! 
The long pewter counter is common to all. 
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intention of havinga portico, but, stopping 
short, conynomised the matter by ovcrsha- 
dowing the street door with a hideous excre- 
scence between a verandah, a "bulk," and a 
porch. Contradictory, also, is the Green 
Hog; for it calls itself, over the door, the 
Green Hog Tavern, over the window, a 
Wine Vaults, and round the corner (in the 
Mews), a Spirit Stores. The bar is shame- 
faced, having run away to the end of a long 
passage; and even then, when you do get to 
it, is more like a bow-window than like a 
bar, and more like a butler's pantry than 
either. Very few customers do you see stand- 
ing at the bar of the Green ttog; yet does 
its verdant porcinity considerable business 
with Barclay Perkins. 
The truth is, the Green Hog is one of 
a class of publics, becoming rapidly extinct 
in London. It is a tavern--one of the old, 
orthodox, top-booted, sanded-floored taverns. 
It does a good business, not by casual beer- 
drinkers, but in "lunch, dinner, and supper 
beers." A better business, perhaps, in wines 
and dinners; for to the Green lIog resort 
agoodly company of the customers of the "old 
school,"--men who yet adhere to the tradi- 
tional crown bowl of punch, and the historical 
" rump and dozen," who take their bottle of 
wine after dinner, and insist upon triangular 
spittoons. They are behind the times, pcr- 
haps, and the Green Hog is a little behind 
them too. The Green Hog can't make out 
competition, and new inventions, and fresh 
blood, and new resources. "My father kept 
this house afore me," says the Green Hog, 
"and my son 'll keep it after me." So, within 
his orthodox and time-honoured precincts, a 
"go" of sherry is still called a bottle of sherry-- 
a glass of brandy and water is charged a shilling. 
"Bell's Old Weekly Messenger" is taken in ; 
and the Green Hog goes to bed at midnight 
--winter or summer--week-day or Sabbath. 
The parlour (or common room) of the 
Green Hog is a sight. The ceiling is low 
and bulging, and covered with a quiet, gcy- 
patterned paper. There is a sanded floor, a 
big fireplace, "settles" on either side thereof, 
long substantial tables, and a chair on a dais 
nailed against the wall. No newfangled por- 
traits hang on the walls, of race-horses, 
Radical Members, of performers at the The- 
atres-Royal. There is, however, Mr. Charles 
Young, in mezzotint, Roman costume, and 
toga. There is the best of monarchs in jack- 
boots and a pig-tail, reviewing two hundred 
thousand volunteers in Hyde Park. There 
is the next best of monarchs in his cm'liest 
wig, smiling affably at the fur collar of his 
surtout. There is the portrait of the late 
landlord, and the portrait of the present one. 
There is, finally, Queen Caroline, looking 
deeply injured in an enormous hat and 
feathers, and an aquatint view of the opening 
of Black friars Bridge. 
To this comfortable and old-fashioned re- 
eat come the comfortable and old-fashioned 

customers, who "use" the Green Hog. Hither 
comes Mr. Tuckard, a round old gentleman, 
supposed to be emploved in some capacity at the 
Tower of London, btt whether as a warder, an 
artillery-man, or a gentleman jailer--deponent 
sayeth not. He appears regularly at nine 
o'clock every morning, eats a huge meat-and- 
beer breakfast, orders his dinner, re-appears 
at six o'clock precisely, eats a hearty dinner, 
drinks a bottle of port, and smokes nine pipes 
of tobacco, washed down by nine tumblers of 
gin-and-water. He invariably finishes his 
nine tumblers just as John the waiter (of 
whom no man ever knew the surname, or saw 
the bow to his neck-tie) brings in tumbler 
.of brandy-and-watcr, number four, for Mr. 
Scrayles, the eminent corn-chandler (reported 
to be worth a mint of money). The door 
being opened, Mr. Tuckard rises, looks round, 
nods, and without further parley, makes a 
bolt flrough the door, and disappears. This, 
with but few interruptions, he has done daily 
and nightly for five-and-thirty years. He 
rarely speaks but to intimate fl'iends (with 
whom he has had a nodding acquaintance for 
twenty years, perhaps). He occasionally con- 
descends to impart, in a fat whisper, his opi- 
nions about the funds and the weather. It is 
reported that he cannot read, for he never was 
known to take up a newspaper--that he can- 
not write--that he never sleeps. No one 
knows where he lives. He is Tuckard, em- 
ployed in the Tower of London ; that is all. 
Sometimes, on high days and holidays, he 
hands round a portentous golden snuff-box, 
purporting, fl'on the engraving on its lid, to 
have been presented to Thomas Tuckard, 
Esquire, by his fiiends and admirers, members 
of the " Cobb Club." Who was Cobb ? and 
what manner of Club was his ? 
Besides the mysterious possessor of the 
snuff-box, and the wealthy corn-chandler, 
there are some score more grave and sedate 
frequenters of the parlour, all "warm" men, 
financially speaking, all quietly eloquent as to 
the funds and the weather, and all fond of 
their bottle of wine, and their tumbler of 
grog. Time and weather, changes of ministry, 
births, deaths, and marriage seem to have but 
little effect on them, nor to ruffle, in any 
sensible degree, the even tenour of their lives. 
They will continue, I have no doubt, to "use" 
the Green Hog as long as they are able to 
use anything ; and when the grog of life is 
drained, and the pipe of existence is extin- 
guished, thcy will quietly give place to other 
old codgers, who will do, doubtless, as they 
did before them. 
Don't suppose that Barclay and Pcrkins's 
dray, or Barclay and Perkins's men have been 
idle or unprofitably employed while I have been 
poking about the parlour of the Green Hog. 
No : theirs has been the task to raise the cellar- 
flap on the pavement, and to lower, by means 
of sundry chains and ropes, the mighty butts 
of beer required for the lunches, dinners, 
and suppers of the Green Hog's customers. 
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Curious evolutions, both human and eques- 
trian, were performed during the operation. 
Small boys took flying leaps over the prostrate 
barrels; the stalwart steeds cut figures of 
eight in the narrow thoroughfare, occasionally 
backing into the chandler's shop opposite, to 
the imminent peril of the Dutch cheeses, balls 
of twine, screws of tobacco, and penny canes 
there exv.,sed to view, and the loudly ex. 
pressed consternation of the proprietrix; the 
pavement on one side was rendered tem- 
porarily impassable by a barricade of tightly 
strained cordage, and the otherwise equable 
temper of the servant-maid from number four, 
seriously ruffled, as, emerging from the door 
with a foaming jug of half-and-half, a dirty 
rope came right across her clean white stock- 
ing. Then, after all this, have the gigantic 
draymen rested and refreshed themselves. 
A temporary game of hide-.'md-seek has 
taken place--each red.capped butt-twister 
wandering about anxiously inquiring for his 
" mate;" but the lost have been found ; and, 
when from the dark and poky parlour we 
re-enter the bow-windowed bar (where the 
sweet-smelling thicke of lemons, and the 
punch-bowls, the punch-ladles, with William 
and Mary guineas soldered in them, and the 
bright-eyed landlord's daughter are)--we find 
the mighty yeomen discussing huge dishes of 
beefsteaks and onions, and swallowing deep 
draughts from the Pierian spring of Barclay's 
best. 
Take with me, I entreat, a glass of Dutch 
bitters from that po-bellied, quaint-shaped 
bottle with the City shield and dagger on it, 
for all the world like one of the flasks in 
Hogarth's Modern Midnight conversation. 
Then as the draymen have finished their repast, 
and our chariot awaits us, let us sally ibrth 
into London again, and seek a fl'esh tap. 
What have we here ? A pictorial "public." 
Lithographic prints, vood engravings in the 
windows; Highland gentlemen, asseverating, 
in every variety of attitude, that their names 
are Norval--that their pedigrees are pastoral, 
and that their last past places of residence 
were the Grampian Hills; Hamlet declaring 
his capacity to tell a hawk from a handsaw; 
Job Thornbury vindicating the rights of the 
Englishman's fireside; Lady Macbeth lament- 
ing the inutility of all the perfumes of Arabia 
to sweeten "this little hand "--which looks 
large; clovns bewailing the loss of a "farden," 
grinnin7 hideously meanwhile--all as per- 
formed by Messieurs and Mesdames So-and- 
so, at the Theatres Royal. The little glazed 
placards in the window, telling of chops, 
steaks, and Schweppe's soda-water, are 
elbowed, pushed from their stools, by car. 
toons of the "Bounding Brothers of the 
Himalaya Mountains ;" Signor Scapino and his 
celebrated dog Jowler; Herr Diavolo Buffo, 
the famous corkscrew equilibrist (from the 
Danube), and tight-rope dancer; or Made- 
moiselle Smicherini the dancer, with unde- 
niable silk fleshings, and very little else. 

Lower down, bills of theatrical benefits, 
tournaments at tea-gardens, "readings" from 
Shakspeare, and harmonic meetings dispute 
the pavement with the legitimate possessors 
of the soil--the brewers and distillers. Within 
is a grove--,a forest rather, of play-bills, waving 
their red and black leaves in Valombrosan 
density. Patent theatres, minor theatres, 
country theatres--even Transatlantic temples 
of the drama. This is a theatrical "public 
a house of call for Thespians. Over the way 
is the Theatre Royal, Barbican; round the 
corner, up the court and two pair of stairs, 
Mr. Wilfred Grindoff Belville has his thea- 
trical agency office; here meet the Sock and 
Buskin Club; and here, in days gone by, the 
great Kongs, the tragedian, was wont to 
imbibe that bottle and a half of gin, without 
the aid of which he disdained to perform his 
famous character of " The Robber of the 
Hills." 
To the theatrical public come the actors of 
the Theatre Royal, Barbican, their friends 
and acquaintances, being actors at other 
theatres, and that anomalous class of persons 
who hunt tbr orders, and scrape acquaintance 
with theatrical people, of which and of whom 
they afterwards discourse voluminously in 
the genteel circles. Hither, also, come come- 
dians, dancers, and pantomimists who are for 
the time out of engagements, who have placed 
their names on Mr. W. G. Belville's "list," 
and expect situations through his agency. A 
weary-looking, heart-sick with hope deferred 
body they are. There, intently studying the 
bill of the Bowie-knife Theatre, New York, is 
Mr. Montmorency de Courcy (n Snaggs) in 
a mulbcrry-coloured body-coat and gilt basket 
buttons, check trousers and a white hat. 
He is from the Northern Circuit, and hopes, 
please the pigs and Mr. Belville, to do second 
low comedy in London yet, though he has 
been a long time " out of collar." At the 
door, you have Mr. Snartell, the low comedian 
from Davenport, and Mr. Rollocks, the heavy 
father from the Bath Circuit, who affects, in 
private life, a low-crowned hat with a pro- 
digious brim (has a rich though somewhat 
husky bass voice), and calls everybody "My 
son." These, with many more dark-haired, 
close-shaven, and slightly mouldily-habited 
inheritors of the mantles of Kean, Dowton, or 
Blanchard, wait the livelong day for the long- 
wished-for engagements. 
Inside, at the bar, Signor Scapino, in 
propria persona, is exercising his celebrated 
dog Jowler at standing on the hind legs, 
placing a halfpenny on the counter, and 
receiving a biscuit instead; two or three 
stage-carpenters are enjoying themselves over 
the material used to "grease the traps," i. e. 
half-a-crown's worth of stimulants placed to 
their credit by the author of the last new 
piece over the way; vhile the author himself, 
a mysterious individual in spectacles, and 
clutching an umbrella, eagerly scrutinises 
the pile of country play-bills, in the hope of 
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discovering among them some theatre at which 
one of his pieces has lately been performed, 
and on which he can be "down" for half-a- 
crown an act for each representation. Then 
there is a little prematurely aged man, Doctor 
Snaffles, indeed, as he is called, who did the 
"old man" line of business, but who does 
very little to speak of now, except drink. 
Drink has been his bane through life; has 
thrown him out of every engagement he ever 
had, has muddled his brain, rendered his 
talent a shame and a curse, instead of a credit 
and a blessing to him; made him the ragged, 
decrepit, palsied beggar man you see him 
now. He asks the barmaid piteously for a 
pinch of snuff, which she never refuses him 
--and returns him in addition, sometimes 
(when he can find no old theatrical fi'iend to 
treat him) half-a-pint of porter. He is never 
seen to eat, and sleeps nowhere in particular, 
and has not washed within the memory of 
man. 
There's a little snuggery or private parlour 
behind the bar, to which are only free the 
actors of the adjacent theatre, of a certain 
standing, and their friends. In the intervals 
of rehearsals before and after the performance 
this little snuggery is crammed. The heavy 
tragedian makes jokes that sets the table in a 
roar, and the low comedian is very dismally 
and speechlessly drawing lines in beer with 
his finger on the Pembroke table. In the 
chimney corner sits Mr. Berrwnax, a white- 
haired old gentleman, with  pleasant ex- 
pression of countenance, who, though not an 
actor, enjoys prodigious consideration in the 
profession, as a play-gocr of astonishing anti- 
quity, who is supposed to remember hh's. 
Bracegirdle, Peg "Voflington--nay Betterton, 
almost; vhose opinions on all points of 
reading, business, and stage traditions, are 
looked upon as oracles, whose decisions are 
final, and whose word is law. 
The landlord of the theatrical public-house 
is, very probably, a retired actora prompter 
who has made a little money--or, sometimes, 
even an unsuccessful manager. His daughter 
may be iu the ballet at the adjacent theatre; 
or, perhaps, if he be a little "warm," she may 
have taken lessons from Signor Chiccarini, 
wear a black velvet dress, carry an oblong 
morocco music-case, like a leathern candle- 
box, and sing at the Nobility's Concerts, and 
in the choruses of Her 5Ihjesty's Theatre. 
There are other theatrical publics, varying 
however in few particulars from the one into 
which we have peeped. There is the "public" 
over the water, whither the performers at the 
Royal Alexandrine Theatre (formerly the old 
Homborg) resort; where Jobson, the original 
Vampire of Venice, reigns supreme, and 
where you may see a painted announcement, 
that--" Bottles are lent for the Theatre," 
meaning that any thirsty denizen of the New 
Cut, who may choose to patronise, on a given 
night, the Royal Alexandrina Theatre, with 
his wife, family, and suite, may here buy beer, 

and borrow a bottle to hold it, wherewith to 
regale himself between the acts, the standing 
order of the theatre as to "No bottles allowed," 
notwithstanding. Then there is the eques- 
trian theatrical house, also over the water, 
where you may see fiercely moustachioed 
gentlemen, who clank spurs, and flourish 
horsewhips, after the manner of life-guards- 
men off duty; who swear fearfully, and 
whose grammar is defective; who affect a 
great contempt for actors, whom they term 
"mummies," and who should be in polite par- 
lance denominated "equestrian performers," 
but are generally, by a discerning but some- 
what too familiar public, known as "horse- 
riders." There are, of course, different cliques 
and coteries holding their little discussions, 
and conserving their little prejudices and anti- 
pathies, their likings and dislikings, in the 
various classes of theatrical publics; but 
there is common to them all a floating popu- 
lation of old play-goers, superannuated pan- 
tomimists, decayed prompters, actors out of 
engagement, and order-hunters and actor- 
haunters. 
Ramble on again, wheels of Barclay's dray; 
clatter ye harness, and crack ye loud-sounding 
whips; and let us leave the world theatrical 
for the world pictorial. Let us see the Arts 
on tap ! 

NOTES FRO3I NORWAY. 

TIIE OAI)S IN CHRISTIANIA. 
CIrsTIAIA-FotD is pleasant water. It is 
about seventy English miles in length, wrying 
in breadth, but becoming narrower as one 
gets near the head. Its shores resemble those 
of the Scotch lochs, bounded by hills of nodc- 
rate elevation, and its surhce is beset with 
islands. Here and there are scattered little 
towns, churches, and wiudmills; now and 
then a sudden turn of the coast shuts them 
all out of sight. Christiania itself stands on an 
expanse forned by a southern arm of the Fjord; 
water before it, and behind it a good back- 
ground of hills. The wonderful clearness of 
the atmosphere brings out the gay colours 
of the houses, and the bright hues of the 
hills behind, with a vividness that is almost 
magical. Every little detail, too, is reflected 
in the clear blue Fjord, and the whole seems 
more like a gay picture or a child's toy, than 
a real work-a-day town. The town, how- 
dver, has realities. The steamer did not take 
us quite to Christiania; boats to land the 
passengers came up in numbers; we, of course, 
took one. On arriving at the Custom House 
quay, something was asked of us by the rough- 
looking boatman; it was a question of pay- 
ment, as one might judge fi'om the ou 
stretched hands; with us the question was, 
"How much to pay?" None of us under- 
stood a word of Norsk, nor had we any 
Norsk money in our pockets. Our hesitation 
was removed by a mariner, more of a linguist 
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than the rest, who stepped forward, and 
said, "Von aa sixpence." 
The streets of Christiania are broad and 
straight;they are generally built at right 
angles, and, moreover, generally possess the 
great advantage to a stranger of bearing their 
names distinctly inscribed at ever corner. But 
oh, the pavement! At the best, it is a rough- 
pitched pavement; frequently this is de- 
stroyed ; it lies neglected, and develops pools 
filled with soft mud, into which carriages 
sink with a jolt, and from which they after- 
wards clear themselves with another jolt. 
The foot-passenger is often sorely puzzled 
how to cross the street with a dry foot and an 
unsplashed garment, even on one of the dry 
days in summer. 
On the day after our arrival we accepted 
the invitation of a Norwegian gentleman to 
drink tea at his country-house, about a 
mile and a half from the town. We agreed 
to meet him at an early hour in the afternoon, 
at his house of business, where he promised 
that his carriage should be waiting to drive 
us along a new road then being formed beside 
the Fjord, before it took us to his villa. We 
accordingly, at the appointed time, picked 
the best way we could to the said town- 
house. We found it after passing through a 
narrow gateway, which led into a court of no 
great size, thickly hung with tapestry; in 
fact, almost plugged up with linen there 
exposed to dry. Our kind host and his little 
son were ready for us, and the carriage was 
in waiting. The carriage had a wonderfully 
tumble-down appearance, and creaked in a 
boding manner as we took our places; nay 
friend and myself behind, Herr Jehu and his 
son on the box. With the most consummate 
skill, Herr Jehu drove out of the little yard, 
dexterously avoiding a sharp corner, guarded 
by a projecting post. We turned into the 
street, in grand style, rattling, over the stones 
wth vigour. The clatter of our wheels over- 
whelmed and silenced all the clatter of our 
tongues. Before we had driven twenty yards 
the fore-wheels went down into some depths, 
but righted; the hind-wheels following into 
the same depths, there remained buried. Our 
host turned round to see what was the matter; 
then he got down to take a closer view, quietly 
observing, "I think something must be 
broken." The axle-pin had been snapped in 
two. Herr Jehu begged us to descend, and 
sent his little boy to find a smith. 

A CHILD'S FUNERAL AT DRAMMEN. 
Vhile detained at the H6tel de Scandinavie, 
I was much interested in watching the cere- 
monies attendant on the funeral of a child at 
a house nearly opposite. My attention was 
first attracted to a couple of men who were 
planting two young fir-trees firmly in the 
ground on each side of the door. They then 
proceeded to strew the road before the house 
thickly with fir-boughs. Presently the 
mourners who had by degrees assembled in 

the house, re-appeared, bearing the coffin on 
a bier. The coffin was a little oblong chest 
with a raised lid; it was painted white, and 
had a black cross on the lid and on the head- 
board. A chaplet of flowers lay upon it, and 
there were a few flowers scattered in the 
doorway. The mourners moved off slowly in 
pairs, to a church not fi,r distant; there was 
no sound of bell, and after a very short 
interval, they returned to the house before 
dispersing. 
We remained only one night at Drammen, 
and drove the next morning in a hired 
carriage to Hongsund, a little village on the 
Drammen river, just below a fitmous salmon- 
leap. I have a friend whose servant met us 
at this place with two carrioles; the carriole 
is the universal summer conveyance of the 
Norwegians. It is a long carriage without 
springs, set on exceedingly long shafts;it 
holds one person only in the body, and it has 
a board behind, which accommodates luggage 
or a driver. It runs upon very large wheels, and 
is very well adapted to the rough mountainous 
roads of the country. In the two carrioles 
we placed ourselves; and after travelling 
another Norsk milewhich is equal to about 
seven miles Englishwe arrived at the junc- 
tion of the Drammen and Simoa rivers. Here 
we crossed by a ferry, which plied just under 
a glorious waterfall on the one hand, and 
just over a smaller cascade on the other hand, 
whereof the spray rose and fell above the 
surface of the water. Some picturesque mill 
and farm-buildings marked out the landing- 
place; the distance was on all sides bounded 
by hills, and mills, and waterfalls ; and car- 
rioles, and ferrymen, and travellers, were all 
in a glow under the red light of sunset. 
Again starting on our road, we were in 
half-an-hour at nay friend's house. There we 
were greeted in the Norsk fashion ; they had 
surrounded the doorway of the house with 
flowers in honour of our arrival. Large 
festoons of the gay wildflowers with which 
Norway abounds were fastened on each side, 
while from the centre was suspended a wreath, 
within which were displayed my initials (be 
it known, I am a lady) in Forget-me-Nots. 
The whole household was collected at the 
door under the flowers, to receive the guests 
with hospitable smiles. 
OUR TOTAL ECLIPSE PIC-NIC :PARTY. 
On the morning of the 28th of July, 1851, 
we were anxiously interested in the state of 
the weather. Norway has not a very settled 
climate; and showers, sunshine, and mist, in 
rapid alternation for some days beforehand, 
had made it doubtful whether we should be 
dified by the Eclipse, which many travellers 
tom England had come out to see in its 
perfection. 
The steamer which conveyed the greater 
part of the wise men, and some of the curious, 
to Norway on this occasion, presented an odd 
scene. The "passengers' luggage" was of an 
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unaccountable description. Mysterious white 
deal cases, often of an unwieldy length, and 
generally marked " Glass, with great care," 
or not unfrequently declarin.g the owners' 
name in immense capitals, had settled down 
upon the ship in horrible confusion. The 
saloon accommodated several: but others 
were strewn along the passage, and some lay 
in wait to trip up those who walked unwarily 
upon the deck. Vhen after three days of 
discomfort we were saluted with the joyful 
summons to look after our goods because the 
Custom House officers had come on board, it 
was a pleasant sight to see these sealed cases 
handed down more tenderly than babies, into 
the little boats by which wc were to land, 
each superintended by its owner. The Cus- 
tom House had courteously waived the cere- 
mony of minute inspection. 
The morning of July 28, 1851, respectably 
broke out cloudy, but with a tendency to 
clear. I found that a party had been planned 
by a Norsk friend of ours, to go a few English 
miles up the Fjord to the Skuterud Smters, or 
summer pastures, which commanded an exten- 
sive range of country, over which to observe 
the effect of the Eclipse. This arrangement, 
of course, had been dependent on the weather, 
and as that warantcd our making the ex- 
periment, we prepared forthwith for the 
expedition. Vc started soon after eleven 
o'clock in an English pony carriage, drawn 
by a pair of active little Norsk horses, and 
carrying, as luggage, a large collection of 
smoked glasses, and a tiny telescope. Our 
road lay, first, through the little village 
Nymocn, then, crossing the Simon river, by a 
blfidge immediately over a foss or fitll of 
upwards of a hundred feet in height, we soon 
entered a pine forest. One always does soon 
enter a pine forest in traversing Norwcglan 
scenery;this particular one was, perhaps, 
more than usually fragrant in consequence of 
the late rains. Now the sun, good fellow, 
broke out joyously, and put forth strength 
enough to make us grateful for the shade we 
were enjoying. Our little ponies cantered 
up and galloped down hills which would 
have been terror to an English horse, and in 
an hem'-and-a-half we reached the mines of 
Skuterud. Beyond this point there is no 
road, a footh-path only leading to the Smters. 
We lost no time in securing a guide to lead us 
to the rest of the party, who, we were told, 
had already reached their destination. As 
we mounted on our way, the view, of course, 
extended on all sides. Blue hills marked out 
the horizon, with a magical distinctness; but 
since the sun was beating upon our backs, we 
were glad to find ourselves at last on the 
crowning point, selected by our host as the 
fit station of observation; it was one which 
could not easily be bettered. We were com- 
pletely encircled by hills of picturesque out- 
line, and if not of very great elevation, yet 
high enough to retain traces of the winter's 
snow. North-east lay the Tyri-tord, calm and 

clear; and immediately around, but still 
below us, the rude Starers, built of stens of 
fir-trees like the Swiss chalets, and like them 
merely summer dairy huts. 
The group collected on the summit was 
a pleasant company; first, I was introduced 
to our hostess, "Fru," as she was called, a 
title which in Norway marks a higher stand- 
ing than "Madame," but which is enjoyed by 
some who have not the education or manners 
of the middle class in England. She was 
a short, stout, handsome little woman, who 
bowed low and shook hands with me, but 
speedily retired to attend to her hospitable 
preparations. My next introduction was to 
her eldest daughter, a handsome brunette, 
under a dccp brimmed straw hat. The 
younger children, all under the shadow of 
broad hats, scudded away in every direction 
to avoid being subjected to introductions. 
Seated on a projecting rock was a young man, 
fresh from the University of Christiania, with 
a handsome countenance, and a becoming 
beard. He was talking over "coming events" 
with two friends, one of them an Englishman ; 
these, with ourselves, were all the members 
of the party. Punch and a variety of cakes 
having been handed about by the two elder 
daughters, we planted ourselves in the most 
comfortable position for watching the com- 
mencement of the Eclipse, which was now 
nearly due. At last, at about a quarter to 
three" o'clock, one of our party, an English- 
re:m, had reason to exclaim, "Now, it's 
begum" 
As the shadow increased, the change in the 
appearance of the landscape was most curious. 
The light gradually grew pale, the distant 
blue became gray, the foreground dim; in 
flint, a deep twilight seemed to have stolen 
over us. The temperature sank considerably; 
the silence was complete; an irresistible 
feeling of awe compelled us all to speak in 
whispers;but the most impressive change 
took place about two minutes before the 
totality commenced. Then a shadow, like a 
thick dark cloud, appeared over the north 
and north-west, and swept slowly on towards 
the south-east, until, when the Eclipse became 
total, it urrounded us entirely. At th 
same moment a bright orange streak of light 
broke out on the western horizon, causing the 
outlines of the hills to stand out in a bold relief, 
and giving to the whole landscape, somebody 
said, the effect of a Claude. The corona ap- 
peared to emit bright yellow rays, but they 
were not strong enough to cast a shadow. 
Many stars were visible; we have since made 
up our minds that there were at least twenty, 
but, at the time, we were all too busy to count 
them. Mercury and Venus were conspicuous. 
We declared it a thousand pities, that before 
the totality was over (and with us it lasted 
barely three miuutes), the clouds thickened 
so rapidly, that we afterwards caught only 
momentary glimpses of the Eclipse passing 
away behind them ; for that reason the effects, 
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produced by the returning daylight, wero not 
so decided as those which attended upon its 
departure. At about a quarter to five, it 
was decided that the Eclipse was over, and 
so we descended from our eminence towards 
the mines, in the guest-chamber of which 
we were to find a feast awaiting us. 
On our way we stopped to look at the 
inside of a starer. It contained two rooms; 
the first being the living room was hung 
round with dairy utensils, and furnished with 
primitive home-made chairs and tables, which 
stood at all angles on a rough mud floor. An 
old man was sitting by a low wood fire, 
smoking; and two little barc-legged and 
yellow-haired children were silenced in the 
middle of a noisy fi'olic by our entrance. 
Both rooms were extremely low and small, 
and fitted only for that season of the year 
during which they are to be occupied. Of the 
cattle we saw nothing, they were scattered 
far and wide upon the pastures. 
Ve ourselves rambled to our pasture in the 
little guest-chamber, a small wooden building, 
of which the floor was strewn with sprigs 
of juniper, a kind of carpeting that gives 
a strong smell to Norwegian rooms. Some 
beautiful specimens of cobalt ore from the 
adjacent mines were there deposited, one of 
which I was told was even finer than that 
which had been sent to the Grat Exhilition. 
Summoned to dinnor, I was much aghast at 
finding that the head ,,i'the table was allotted 
to me as the stranger. Dinner began with 
tea, and after this we had the usual pies and 
fowls, and bottles of a pic-nic. Toasts were 
in much request, including the healths of all 
the great astronomers then honouring Norway 
with their visits; this we very properly did, 
because it was in the character of amateur 
astronomers that we had formed our pic-nic 
party. When we prepared for our departure 
we discovered that the rain had come to see 
us home. ,Vrapped in all sorts of plaids and 
cloaks we took leave of our host and hostess, 
and climbing into our respective vehicles-- 
which formed together quite a motley group 
of carriages and carrioles, we drove off at a 
rapid pace, some tddng one road, some 
another, galloping to our respective beds. 
A DAY OF DINNER. 
A Norsk dinner-party is a very serious 
affair. It is not, like our parties in England, 
limited to a duration of from four to five 
hours, and those in the evening of the day, 
when the usual occupations of most people 
are completed; in Norway, the fashionable 
hour for dinner is from two to three, and if 
the party be at all large, dancing and singing 
follow, so that the whole business probably is 
not concluded until two or three o'clock in 
the next morning. There is something ex- 
ceedingly quaint and primitive in the Nor- 
wegian manners, and to our ideas, even in 
their dress and physiognomy. The people do 
not hmk much unlike Englishmcn, but flu, 

likeness in them is to the old-fashioned 
portraits of our ancestors, not to the men of 
our own day. 
At a dinner party, which I mean now to 
describe guests to the nnmber of twenty or 
thirty were expected. To the last, the precise 
number who would come remained uncertain : 
for in Norway, that essentially free country, 
a custom prevails of giving very general and 
undecided answers to all invitations, also of 
bringing without scruple any chance guest in 
addition to those members of the family 
really invited. 
One large room having been completely 
cleared of all extraneous furniture, the dinner 
tables were arranged in the form of three 
sides of a square, leaving only room between the 
tables and the walls for the passage of waiters 
behind the chairs. Another room wasappro- 
priated to the reception of the guests, a third 
was prepared for the smokers of the party, 
and the wide folding-doors of the hall (uni- 
versal here) were thrown wide open, scats 
being arranged inside and out for such of the 
company as preferred these less formal 
quarters. The door-way was hung uith 
flowers, a fresh green mat of young fir boughs 
was laid down before it, and as a finishing 
touch, the sand which supplies the pl:,.ce of 
grovel, was carefully raked over. So)'a after 
two o'clock the re'rivals began, .uests came 
in carriages of every imaginable size and 
shape. The grandees came m very high old- 
fashioned barouchcs, very much the worse for 
wear, and of which it was impossible to guess 
even the colour through the mud and dust, 
which seemed to have accumulat('d over them 
during the past months or years. Some drove in 
double, some in single carriolcs : very few came 
on foot. These arrivals following each other in 
rapid succession, one was soon lost in a con- 
fused maze of "Fruz," and their "FrSken" 
daughters; "Madames" with their "Jom- 
frus," Proosts, Pastors, and titles, or rather, 
designations without number. Titles, pro- 
perly so called, were some years since, sup- 
pressed by a decree of the Storthing ; this, in 
spite of the king's refusal to sanction it, was 
passed after it had been persisted in by thrce 
successive Storthings, in accordance with the 
laws of the Norwegian Constitution. But, 
although the class of nobi!ity no longer exists, 
everyone enjoys his own title, expressive of 
his occupation in the world. Thus, a dig- 
nitary of the church, answering perhaps, to 
our ural Dean, is called Proost, and his wife 
Proostinde; a lawyer is called Advokat; a 
shopkeeper, Kjobmand, and so on. This is 
the rule in writing; in general conversation 
it is usual to mention the surname only. The 
company having arrived, was not kept waiting 
for the wine and cakes, vhich it is fit to offer 
before dinner. The sofa is held to be the 
seat of honour, and to it t.e most distinguished 
among the ladies were ushered with the in- 
cessantly repeated "I-r saa god," which does 
duty for every [eremonv of politeness. The 
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assembled party did not present a very gay 
appearance, for the state colour is black. A 
black bombazine or alpha dress, or better 
still, a black silk, is the true adornment of 
gentility. A sumptuary law ordains black to 
be worn at Court to avoid the greater expense 
of coloured dresses; and, it is still very 
generall], though not universally, the colour 
ia request for balls. Dinner being ready, we 
proceeded in couples to the dining-room. 
The host and hostess were seated near the 
middle of the table, on which were placed 
merely the dishes of the sweet course dressed 
with flowers, and the cover for each person. 
There appeared to be no order in tim handing 
round of the dishes. Fish was followed by 
meat, and afterwards fish-pudding (that is, 
fish beaten up in a mortar until it is of the 
consistency of cream,) made its appearance. 
The vegetables were quite curiosities- young 
potatoes were swinming in parsley and butter, 
mixed up with very small carrots. Peas 
were served ia their pods, equally disguised 
in a rich gravy; and all were handed about 
and eaten by themselves, not after our mode, 
as adjuncts to the meat. Soon after we were 
all seated the toasts began. The host began 
them raising his glass and saying, "Velkom- 
men til bords !" (Welcome to the board !) and 
after this beginning they were kept up briskly. 
Toasts, though nearly abolished in good 
society in the towns and more fashionable 
places, appear to be still very general in the 
provinces of Norway ; and, in the instance of 
which I am speaking, they were perpetually 
proposed during the couple of hours we spent 
at table. It is not the custom in Norway for 
the ladies to retire before the gentlemen, but 
all rise together; moreover, the signal for 
retirement is not given by the lady of the 
house, for that would be considered an almost 
incredible piece of rudeness and inhospitality. 
The feast is closed by the guests themselves, 
through the chief of them, who proposes 
"Takfor 'a&n," (Thanks for the meal); and 
this toast being drunk by all, the wondrous 
scraping of chairs on the bare boards which 
ensues, announces that the sitting is over. 
Not so the ceremonies which belong thereto; 
each gentleman escorts his lady back into the 
reception room, and then everybody shakes 
hands, first with the host and hostess, saying 
again, " Tak for 2aden," and, afterwards 
with everybody else. This is an embarrassing 
form for a stranger, who, among so many, 
finds it far from easy to remember which 
hands he has shaken, and which hands remain 
to be sought. 
This done, coffee was served, and we dis- 
persed about the garden and grounds, saunter- 
ing at our pleasure. By degrees, as the 
evening closed in, most of us began to re- 
assemble in the large room in which we had 
dined. There a free space was cleared for 
dancing, and thereinto fresh guests were 
constantly arriving. While standing about 
and talking in this room, my arm was sud- 

denly seized by no less grave a personage 
than the Rector of the University of Chris- 
tiania, who, without speaking, led me into the 
large open space in front of the house, and 
placed me in the midst of a circle who were 
playing at a game nearly rcuembling our 
English "Puss in the Corner." Hc then 
bade me follow his example in taking a part. 
I was much rejoiced to see this wholesome 
fun heartily kept up by the old as well as by 
the young. This sport was followed by a 
game called Ekemand, or the widower, which 
was played in the following n:mner :Scveral 
couples placed themselves in file, all the ladies 
on the right hand of the gentlemen. One 
gentleman--the Eukemand--stood at the 
head of the column, and called out "Sidste 
par ud" (Last pair out); on which they 
rushed forward to the front, either keeping 
to their respective sides, or crossing to deceive 
the Eukemand; whose endeavour was to 
catch the lady before her partner could seize 
her, in which case he took her for his own, 
and left the disappointed gentleman to take 
his place as Eukemand. This game appeared to 
be a favourite, and gave rise to abundant mirth. 
Music and dancing were our next amuse- 
ments: not much of the music, except in so 
far as it was subservient to the dancing; for 
people either could not or would not--cer- 
tainly they did not--sing or play. The 
dancing was made up chiefly of waltzes. 
Something like a country-dance was at- 
tempted; but it was not kept up with much 
spirit. In some parts of Norway, but very 
generally in Sweden, occasional servants have 
to perform a duty which would astonish the 
ladies whose suburban feasts in this country 
are helped through with the aid of the green- 
grocer, or by a man from the confectioner's. 
It is expected of a waiter, not only that he 
should be able to announce names ia a 
sonorous voice, to hand dishes rapidly, to 
change plates quickly, to help wine adroitly 
to be staid and respectable in his conduct in 
the kitchen; but that he should be a good 
musician! When the dishes have been 
cleared away, and the cloth has been removed 
after he has been handing about the delicacies 
of the season, the coffee, and in summer, the 
ices; he again appears music in hand to 
perform on the piano-forte. The Norsk and 
Swedish amateurs deem it beneath the dighity 
of the High Art music to which they aspire 
to perform mere Terpsichorean tunes. Dance 
music is therefore delegated to waiters, some 
of whom perform Musard's Quadrilles, 
Strauss's and Lanner's Waltzes, and Jullien's 
Polkas in a style which would astonish even 
those who in this country belong to "High Life 
Below Stairs, ." After dancing, the party had 
frequent recourse to some ame or other to 
enliven them. "French Blind-man's Buff," 
and "Hunt the ring," accompanied by music, 
were both in request, and shared in by as 
many as could find room in the circle. Punch, 
by no means badly brewed, was constantly 
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circulated, and produced decidedly enlivening 
effects. 
At about eleven o'clock, we were mar- 
shalled into a large room upstairs, where 
supper was laid in the same style as dinner 
had been; and, indeed, it consisted very nearly 
in the same routine: it occupied, to be sure, 
less time. Dancing followed once more; and, 
like all after-supper dancing, it was done with 
spirit. The langour of the previous displays 
was now succeeded by vigorous and amusing 
movements. Before supper, in fact, it had 
been really hard work to dance in a room by 
daylight. In the middle of summer, the 
evenings arc so light in these northern lati- 
tudes, that we had not required candles before 
supper. 
While the greater part of the company 
were thus engaged, I was attracted by the 
soun of voices in chorus outside, and wan- 
dered away to find out what was going on. I 
found a group of seven or eight of the young 
men of the party, who were singing Norsk 
and German songs in parts, very beautifully. 
They stood under a ct:esnut-tree on one side 
of the hall-door, and the light from one of tt:e 
windows of the dancing-room fell on the group 
with capital efihct. 
Singing in parts is an accomplishment 
much valued in Norway. In Christiania there 
are various clubs or societies established for 
the practice of part-songs,--one among the 
students, another among the shopkeepers, &c. 
The Norsk national air, " For Norge Vigem- 
pers F6deland," was sung with great applause. 
It is a most inspiriting strain, of modern 
origin, being the composition of Mehul. Our 
own national air was also performed among 
the number, and was, I found, claimed b 
Sweden as well as by Germany. 
:By this time it had really become late-- 
past midnight--and some of the party, who 
had several English tn[les to drive before 
they should reach home, began to think it 
high time to take leave. 
The hostess was again assailed with thanks ; 
but this time the burden of the compliment 
was, " Tak for idag" (Thanks for to-day). 
The horses were put to, the wondrous car- 
riages again drove up to the door, looking 
exceedingly clean and respectable in the uncer- 
tain twilight; and the company dispersed, 
after the "Vortens Skaal" (The Host's 
Health) had been performed by the before- 
mentioned choristers. 

UP VESUVIUS. 

I ros. in particularly good time, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Portii by the first train. 
The reader must be informed, or reminded, of 
the existence of a snug little railway in this 
part of the world, that runs along the smiling 
shore of the Bay of Naples, and connects 
the capital with the charming watering-place 
of Castel-a-mare. On this railway, Portici 
the nearest and nmst convenient starting- 

point for Vesuvius, is one of the stations ; and 
another station, a few miles further down the 
line, is the town of Pompeii. The dry bones 
may hope to live now that Pompeii is become a 
railway station. Getting out of the carriage 
at Portici, I walked on to the neigbbouring 
village of Resins, and there halted for break- 
fast. Most of the Vesuvian guides live here ; 
and, while I was cracking my eggs and sipping 
my coffee, a posse of these worthies were 
noisily disputing outside for possession of my 
person. Putting my head out of the window, 
I presumed to choose my own custodian; 
beckoned one, who seemed the most intelligent, 
up to my room, and made an arrangement by 
which I agreed to give him for the day's 
services the sum of one piashe (about four 
shillings), and the customary drink-money. 
A traveller in Italy, or indeed in any other 
country, will always find his wheels oiled as 
he passes through it, if he make a point of 
quietly acceding to the expectations of the 
people in such little matters. 
By eight ..L, under orders of the guide, I had 
left Resins, and we were on our way to Mount 
Vesuvius. The road beyond the village was 
tolerably easy, until we came to the edge of 
an extensive bed or stream of hard irregular 
lava that had found its way out of the volcano 
in the year 1849. The eruption of that year 
caused considerable damage to the vineyards, 
burning them up, and completely destroying 
the fertility of the ground for some miles 
around the base of the mountain. The grapes 
cultivated on these slopes produce an excellent 
wine called Lacryma Christi; it has some 
resemblance to Champagne, and fetches a high 
price. We walked, or rather, a.umbled, across 
this sterile tract; and, in about an hour and 
a half, reached a small hermitage, where 
visitors can have the pleasure of signing their 
names in a book, and of being fleeced in the 
purchase of a box, containing minute fragments 
of granite, and other equally scarce pieces of 
stone. There is always something to be bought 
on a show-mountain; on Snowdon they sell 
worsted stockings. 
A little farther on, stands the Royal Obser- 
vatory. A small company of soldiers are 
stationed here for the protection of travellers 
a precaution by no means needless--against 
robbers; guides included, for they look upon 
a traveller a littla too much as a bit of booty. 
Another hour's hard toiling brought us to the 
base of the cone ; for so the upper part of the 
mountain near its mouth is termed. :Before 
attempting to ascend this cone--which is by far 
the steepest and most difficult part of the whole 
ascent--we halted, and laid in a good supply of 
bread and fi'uit, and wine, supplied by a man, 
who followed in our train. I should observe, 
that travellers can ride up to this point on 
horses or mules; but since I had enjoyed 
some previous experience in Switzerland, and 
did not anticiFatc more difficulty than the 
mountains in that country present, I resolved, 
much against the inclination of my guide, to 
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Short, precisely the man to make such a 
child as he had in hand, walk alone before it 
was a year old. It was perfectly marvellous 
to see how the institution grew and throve. 
People were lost in amazement at it. Even 
the cunning old foxes of natives were not 
prepared for it--and they are usually prepared 
for a good deal. Bramins and Zemindars 
became envious of the Great Chowsempoor 
Bank, anel determined to become shareholders. 
It was not long before the list of directors 
contained the revered names of Baboo Furry 
Maund, and Dustomiewallah Dutt. 
The resources of the Presidency were now 
being fully developed--in vulgar words, the 
exports were doubled; credit was lavishly 
given, and as freely taken. Small men of a 
few odd thousands shipped produce to the 
extent of hundreds of thousands, and they were 
not over particular as to what they shipped. 
Shopkeepers svelled into merchants. Mer- 
chants expanded into princes. Civil servants 
turned up their official noses at their dry 
routine duties, thought seriously of re- 
tiring from the service, and, as they revelled 
in the winning Hookah, gave themselves up 

as many shares as they could find cash 
to pay for, the Bank very considerately gave 
them the new scrip on credit. The fortunate 
possessors of this fresh stock, at once turned 
their acquisitions to good account, by selling 
them for cash at the ruling high rate of pre- 
mium ; paying in, to their account at the Bank, 
the price at par, and comfortably pocketing 
the difference. This simple and good-natured 
process vas repeated several times over, in- 
finitely to the satisfaction of those in the 
secret. In order to prevent the possibility of 
any serious decline in the market price of 
these new shares, and to make assurance 
doubly sure, the vary manager watched the 
course of events; and, on any appearance of 
there being more sellers than buyers, went 
in and bought up all, at a trifle below the 
full rate. On account the Bank ? Not at all; 
purchases were made with the Bank funds, 
it is true; but in the name of the directors, 
in equal proportions. In time, the crafty 
Bank Man..ger contrived to monopolise every 
share as it fell in the market, and thus, 
buyers went to him, as a sheer matter of 
course, as the only chance of obtainin a 

to dreams, which in fairy splendour and im- 
possible magnificence, could only have found 
a rival in the Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments. To their imaginative vision the fabled 
Pagoda Tree appeared to be putting forth its 
glittering foilage, and ripening its tempting 
fruit with magic rapidity. 
That was a right merry season for the 
bold and the venturesome; and everybody 
became bold and venturesome. Each member 
of the Hooghly Bund community appeared 
to possess a chip of the real original philoso- 
pher's stone, a touch of which transmuted i 
every object into the precious metal. Manv l 
and brilliant were the evening parties, ani I 
the dinners, and the nautches given by the] 
glile and the non-lite, at which the "Lions 
were sure to be one or two directors, with t 
perchance the Manager of the Hooghly Bund! 
Branch of the Great Chowsempoor Bank. 
The shares of the Bank continued to rise 
until they reached one hundred per cent. pre- 
mium: where they remained, either lacking 
the courage to go any higher, or feeling that 
they had done their duty. 
It may be as well to state here the prin- 
ciple which regulated the allotment of the new 
shares, of which the Bank's enormous success 
warranted the issue, as it will at once showy 
the immensely superior management of Indian 
banks to that of the old school. The new 

share; so that, not only was the price well 
maintained, but something handsome was 
turned over in the shape of profit for division 
among the "direction." 
Far and wide the Bank share mania spread. 
The Cholera and the Plague travelled at 
a mere snail's pace--and a very infirm old 
snail's pace too--compared with the rapid 
raging of this Joint Stock fever. High and 
low, rich and poor, washed and unwashed, 
Christian and Heathen, Jew and Gentile, 
were alike struck down. The judge upon 
the bench, the pleader at the bar, the priest 
in the pulpit, the poorest clerk, the meanest 
money-changer,--all bowed the knee to the 
new golden image, which they of Chowscmpoor 
had set up. A bank director was thrown from 
his horse on the parade; quick as thought, 
half-a-dozen doctors rushed to the disabled 
man; and, as the foremost and most fortunate 
among them felt his pulse, whispered in his 
ear-an inquiry about a few of the next issue 
of shares. The trustee of a Benevolent 
Fund for Widows and Orphans, was so 
anxious to add to the means of these poor 
dependent creatures, that on his own re- 
sponsibility, and in secret (as good should 
ever be done), he invested the whole of the 
moneys in hi hands in Chowsempoor Bank 
Stock. 
The young and rather speculative firm of 

scrip was not permitted to find its way at Hookcy, Walker, and Cmnpany, went boldly 
once among the vulgar crowd. It was to work in the way of "developing the re- 
apportioned among the existing share-lsources of the country;" which signifies 
holders in an exact ratio with the number I literally, making enormous shipments of raw 
of shares held by them, and of course, made produce. They made large purchases of silk, 
over to them at Tar--i. e. each share ofl indigo, rice, gums, and, in short, of all the 
fifty pounds, was handed to them at that most valuable products of the land; and, 
figure, although worth, in the share market, having shipped them to England, they found 
double that amount; and, inasmuch as not the least difficulty in obtaining from the 
most of these same proprietors had taken very useful Chowsempoor institution an 
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not vcry nice and easy to deal with. It is all 
very vell for gardening-books simply to say, 
"Snails are destroyed by crushing." Of course 
they are; but who likes to do it? Willi,m 
Slitherhouse, I say it to his honour, xvas not 
the man. Robbed though he was every year 
of the best part of the produce of his garden, 
he could never make up his mind to use his 
virtuous amateur spade for any such purpose. 
It is true that a chemist in the neighbour- 
hood, having whispered to him that salt was a 
deadly poison to snails, our friend did once 
deposit a score of them in a flower-pot, and then 
cast over the moving mass of shells and horns 
half a handful of salt. But he never did it 
twice. The instantaneous shrinking back of 
all those pro,*ruding and inquiring horns-- 
the yelloxv froth of the shell-mouths, and the 
anguished rolling over of the shells, was too 
much for him--and no wonder. Mr. Slither- 
house's servant, an old woman of no imagina- 
tion, once collected a heap of snails fi'om the 
palings near thc ditch at the bottom of the 
garden, and after scolding them all down the 
pathway into the l:itchen, threw them into 
the fire. She received warning that very 
day. 
Mr. Slitherhousc now adopted the plan of 
collecting two or three scores of the ma- 
rauders in a pocket-handkerchief, and carrying 
them a few miles off to deposit them beneath 
the hedge of some field. By these means he 
avoided the horrors of gelatinous contortions, 
and all the spittings and splutterings attend- 
ing extermination; while, at the same time, he 
reconciled the fitct of such injury as the snails 
might do to the hedge-leaves and field-grass, 
by the reflection that snails were sent into the 
world to eat something, and that he had not 
the least knowledge of the person who owned 
the field. Perhaps it belonged to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, in which case 
there vas no harm done. 
No doubt can exist but the revulsion caused 
in the mind of Mr. Slitherhouse, by the pre- 
vious murders that he had himself committed 
as vell as witnessed during the "reign of 
terror," had caused a re-action in his feelings, 
so that he now pursued his task of tracing 
out and ca.pturing the interlopers with a 
degree of interest in the creatures themselves. 
This naturally increased as he bestowcd more 
and more observation on their structure and 
habits. One day he noticed a snail whose 
shell had been partially crushed, creeping into 
a cranny in the wall with the languid air of 
an invalid going to the hospital. Finding it 
still there the next time he visited the spot, 
he attentively watched its operations, and the 
creature's repair of its shell, in each stage of 
the proccss. At length it was all made com- 
pact once more and hardened in the wind, 
and the very first morning the snail issued 
forth after its recovery, Mr. Slitherhouse had 
the pleasure of witnessing one of those scenes 
so excellently described by M'. Rymer Jones, 
in which the snail, meeting with an admirer 

of its own species, they each began to make 
extraordinary demonstrations in the air with 
their horns (or rather, the tentacles) and ex- 
hibited an alacrity of gesticulation in the 
uplifting and twirling the head and neck, 
which showcd that their love, though at first 
sight, was mutual. 
From this day we have to date a great 
change in the mind of Mr. Slitherhouse. He 
now pursued his researches after snails with 
a very different eye from that of a gardener. 
He had unconsciously become a close observer 
--a naturalist. "No doubt," mused he, in his 
little sucamer-house, built after the approved 
manner of English suburban villas, on the 
borders of the ditch--"No doubt but the 
department of Natural History which I have 
adopted for especial study, is not very ex- 
tensive; nevertheless, there must be a great 
many siails in the world, and as nature loves 
variety, they are probably not all alike." In 
order to ascertain how the fact stood in this 
respect, he sent to a bookseller for Mr. Lovell 
Rceve's book, on the subject, having been in- 
formed that this contained the most compre- 
hensive account, and was also the latest 
authority. He desired that the pamphlet, 
or whatever else that author had written 
on snails, should bc forwarded to him by 
post. 
The bookseller had the good sense to spare 
Mr. Slitherhouse the postage, and forwarded 
the "order" by the Parcels' Delivery Com- 
pany--a large quarto volume of some two 
hundred pages, with nearly a hundred plates, 
all beautifully drawn and coloured (fac-similes) 
of the original snail-shells, price five guineas. 
Mr. Slitherhouse, with an equal mixture of 
pride, respectful awe, and delight, sank back 
in his arm-chair, and sat staring at the quarto 
as it lay upon the table, not yet quite emanci- 
pated from the thick sheets of brown paper 
in which it had been packed. 
Lying by the side of the goodly quarto was 
a thin pamphlet by the same author, "On the 
Geographical Distribution of the Bulimi" 
(Ir. Slitherhouse felt the importance of snails 
considerably enhanced as he pronounced the 
word, and he assumed a more dignified attitude 
in his chair as he read futhermore)"a 
Genus of terrestrial [ollusca ; and on the Mo- 
dification of their Shell to the local physical 
Conditions in which the Species occur. By 
Lovell Reeve, F.L.S., &c., with a map !" hit. 
Slitherhouse turned over the pages vith 
avidity, devouring their contents--with his 
eyes. lie took an enthusiastic flight and a 
bird's-eye view of the whole. He saw what a 
field was before him. That day the abste- 
mious naturalist drank nearly a whole bottle of 
port wine after dinner, tie felt quite another 
man. He sat with his eyes fixed on the wall 
of his room, till the papering gradually 
assumed the outlines of Mr. Reeve's .coloured 
map, and his imagination became geographical 
as he wandered over the world in the pursuit 
of snails. 
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Just where the faded tail of an eccentric 
peacock on the paper of his sitting-room, 
lost itself in the faint pink of a true lover's 
knot, forming an introductory flourish to the 
stem of a large white oak leaf with. a pale 
blue acorn, Mr. Slitherhouse began to distin- 
guish the southern part of Europe (famous 
chiefly for its snails), running down to the 
Mediterranean and extending to the Black 
Sea, and thence advancing to the Caucasian 
variety of the Bdimi. Having gratified the 
first gush of his roving imagination thus far, 
Mr. Slitherhouse bethought hin that it would 
be better to nethodise his excursions a little, 
and in accordance with the map he had seen 
in the pamphlet. Still keeping his eyes fixed 
upon the paper of his room, he made a dash 
through nine peacocks' tails, with their 
associated true lovers' knots and white oak 
leaves, and alighted at once upon a spot which 
corresponded with his ideas of the :Brazilian 
and other snail-provinces of South America., 
recollecting that Mr. Reeve had distinctly 
stated that this hemisphere comprised the 
"four gaand provinces of their distribution." 
He there saw in imagination (or to speak more 
correctly, in memory, for he had just been 
looking at the colourcd fac-similes), amidst 
the luxuriant wilds of Venezuela and New- 
Granada., "the highest condition of the genus." 
Here the warm temperature and the vegeta- 
tion, watered by the Cributaries of the Mag- 
dalena and the Orinoco rivers, are most 
favourable to the development of these 
interesting creatures, so that sixty different 
species may be collected at different altitudes. 
On the sides of the mountains sloping from 
the sea, where there is little vegetation, Mr. 
Slithcrhouse saw but a few species, and of 
these the shell was extremely poor; thin in 
substasce and dull of hue, owing to the want 
of sufficient moisture in the animals. Their 
bodies, however, were curiously spotted and 
painted, and they clung in bunches, one over 
the other, to many a splendidly-flowering 
cactus, eating into "the very middle of the 
leaves and stem, notwithstanding the thorns, 
prickles, and frizzy hairs that protected the 
food. How so soft a substance as the head 
and neck of a snail could contrive to escape 
'ithout wounds in so dangerous a feeding- 
place, was a question of much admiing 
specubtion in the mind of our naturalist. 
But what a difference between the dull 
colour of these snail-shells, and those of some 
oth(:r parts of the world, where they were so 
brilliant, transparent, and variegated. These 
differences were discoverable, to a great 
extent, between the shells of the same pro- 
vinces at different elevations, according to the 
temperature, and to the character of the 
vegetation. Journeying up the mountains of 
Venezuela, for instance, they are large and 
sombre in some parts, bright and small in 
others; proceeding higher still, the plants 
become thicker, and gradually give place to 
forests with undergrowth of broad green 

leaves, the whole space being enveloped in 
clouds and mists. Mr. Slitherhouse perceived 
at once, that although this was no place to 
read "Thomson's Seasons" in, it was a very 
beautiful locality for snails. Here, at an ele- 
vation of fi'om four thousand to six thousand 
feet, he remembered to have seen (in Plate 
twenty-four of the quarto) the richly coloured 
Bulimi fulminans, and Blainvilleanus; the 
former, oblong, acuminated towards the apex, 
having five whorls (curls), with a lip "widely 
reflected," its colour a peculiar semi-trans- 
parent smoky brown, shot with sharp angular 
zigzags of bright chestnut; the latter creature 
similar in architecture and tone of colour to 
the fulmbans, but over-laid with a remark- 
able epidermis of a dark green hue, sometimes, 
in highly favoured individuals, dotted with 
yellow spots, deposited in fine rippling 
wrinkles, resembling those which we often see 
on oil paintings that have been too much 
exposed to the heat of the sun. Clambering 
highcr still up these mountains, in fact, to an 
elevation of eight thousand feet, our naturalist 
had no dubt but the temperature which he 
should feel would be considerably lowered; 
for there, beneath decayed leaves of dense 
woods, or in cold shadowy ravines and clefts 
of rocks, were the huge, widely-inflated, thick- 
shelled "vehicles" of several very im- 
posing creatures, and more especially of the 
darkly painted Iorilzianas,--brown, streaked 
with yellowish white, in a wavy pattern, 
covered with an olive green epidermis and 
having a broad lip of deep orange. 
Itere the lncmory of Mr. Slitherhouse, 
excited as it had been, quite failed him, and 
hc was obliged to withdraw his eyes fi'om the 
geographical wall of his apartment, and turn 
to Mr. Reeve's map, pamphlet, and the Plates 
of the quarto. 
He found that the great Snail families were 
distributed over the equatorial, tropical, and 
temperate regions of the globe, in tribes, each 
of a distinct character, and not at all disposed 
to change their special localities. "Being of 
sluggish habits," says the pamphlet, "with 
few means of transport" (none, we should 
fancy, beyond their own slow coaches), "little 
migration occurs, even where there are no 
such natural boundaries as seas, deserts, or 
mountain-ch.'dns." The localities of nearly 
six hundred different species, distributed over 
the world, are now well authenticated. Our 
enthusiastic naturalist, having hastily exa- 
mined the Venezuelan and Brazilian provinces, 
turned his gaze to the sandy plains of 
Chili, where there is little moisture, except 
that which is derived fi'om the dews. The 
shells here were generally small, thin, and not 
very admirable in colour or marking. Near 
the sea-shore, they were darkly speckled, and 
existed in a torpid state for many months in 
the crevices of rocks. In the warmer district of 
Peru, however, they were more bright ofcolour, 
and possessed more variety in their patterns. 
Still, Mr. Slitherhouse found there was 
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equally a want of rain in those localities; and 
that, ia the more arid parts of Peru, the 
shells had a colder aspect than those of the 
same latitude in Brazil, on account of the 
very scanty nature of the vegetation, the 
less degree of humidity in the atmosphere, and 
the cold precipitated from the cold antarctic 
drift-current, which flows in a northerly 
direction along the western shores of South 
America nearly to the equator. The effect 
of moisture and consequent amount of de- 
caying vegetable matter, in promoting the 
formation of shell, was curiously illustrated by 
the presence of a stout, richly-coloured species, 
of large size, on the rainy border of Peru, 
where they crawled up the stripped trees in 
great abundance; and by another species-- 
dwelling on bushes and garden-walls, on the 
Bolivian side of the Andes, at an elevation of 
nine thousand feet--which had a robust, dark- 
painted shell, similar to those of the lofty 
Venezuelan type. Mr. Slitherhouse had also 
the pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
a family which inhabits a wide range of 
country, extending fi'om the environs of 
Valparaiso, near the sea, to Cocapata, in 
Bolivia; crouches under stones in the sand, 
in the first-named locality; and has a pale, 
smooth, calcareous shell. In the woods of 
Cocapata--where the family reside in more 
humid situations, among the trunks of trees 
--he found the shell larger, stouter, more 
richly coloured, and with more of epidermis: 
the change which characterised different 
species, presented in the same species under 
different conditions, thus became apparent. 
Another remarkable instance was presented 
in a kind of zebra-marked shell. This species 
inhabited an area of Central America, en- 
closing Honduras, Nicaragua, the West Indies, 
and Pernambuco, reaching to the shores of 
Peru, and produced a shell varying so much in 
character, according to the physical conditions 
under which it was formed, that it has been 
described as several species; but Mr. Slither- 
house perceived very clearly that such 
descriptions were deficient in research and 
accuracy. 
Our naturalist now took a careful view of 
the provinces of Bolivia, of Central America, 
and of the islands of the Western Hemisphere, 
particularly the Gelapagos ; but he found 
that the Polynesian Islands were among the 
most wretched places on the face of the globe 
(so far as snails are concerned), and the Mar- 
quesas, Friendly, and Society Islands not 
very much better. 
Becoming impatient at the lamentable 
deficiency of snails in the above places, 
lIr. Slitherhouse turned to the quarto; and, 
without reference to any learned description 
or comment whatever, feasted his eyes, plate 
after plate, on the numerons and beautiful 
varieties which were there set out before him, 
--the choice products of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, the Caucasian, Malayan, and African 
provinces--in addition to those at which 

he had previously glanced. He examined, 
with great curiosity, the tiger-striped snails 
of Africa, and other shells whose form and 
colours-suggested with equal force the pre- 
sence of wild beasts of different kinds, some 
of the shells being marked with dark spots, 
stripes or clouds--and of a vivid brown, dark- 
yellow,--black and tawny,--or dusky grey 
colours; and others having mouths set all 
round with ugly fangs. Some were pale, 
white, or dun coloured, suggestive of arid soils, 
hot and sandy; others of rich chestnut, or of 
deep sea-weed green, showing that they 
belonged to the luxuriant undergrowth of 
woods, and were huge feeders upon the leaves 
of trees. Here, he found a snail with a house 
as bright as the brightest yellow of a canary- 
bird ; there, he sav one all covered with the 
most minute work and tracing, a sort of 
mosaic, which (in the real shell) is revealed 
to be more perfect and minute in proportion to 
the power of the magnifying glasses through 
which it is examined ; here, he regarded with 
delight the golden-haired shells from the 
Phillipine Islands; there he beheld with 
wender the immense shells of the largest 
species of snails, and pictured to himself what 
would be the effect of walking in a wood, and 
suddenly perceiving a snail with his state- 
coach, or van of a long helmet shape, solemnly 
advancing to meet hin with uplifted and 
inquiring horns! Finally, hc examined a 
variety of snails' eggs, many of them little 
round yellow balls, many n size and shape 
exactly like white sugar plums; some the size 
of peas, others like fine porcelain beans; and 
a few of the shape, colour, and size of pigeon's 
eggs. The size of the eggs, he perceived, 
were curiously disproportioned to the size 
of the creatures; the largest eggs by no 
means belonging to the larger sort of shells. 
Not less interesting were the infant snails, 
which, in some species are produced from the 
maternal shell of a minute size; yet, in all 
respects, perfect creatures. 
It is not to be denied, but that the reading 
of the quarto and the pamphlet on this sub- 
ject, with the examination of the map and the 
contemplation of the plates did produce a very 
considerable excitement in the imagination of 
Mr. Slitherhouse, so that (he confessed this, 
subsequent.ly, to his friends) he had begun to 
form a project for starting off to the Phillipine 
Islands, as the most prolific of all localities for 
the discovery and collection of all sorts of 
shells. But the result of his first inquiries put 
an end to his dream. He found that Mr. Hugh 
Cuming, the conchol-gist, had, some time 
since, hired a yacht with a crew, and 
that he had passed ten years on board this 
little vessel, assiduously dredging for shells, 
and cruising, day by day; especially among 
the Phillipine Islands. At this news the 
great Camberwell naturalist drew in his 
horns, and resolved in future to content 
himself with the reality of his little garden, 
while he indulged his imagination in the 
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repeating the draught in a very quack-like 
style, was continually snoring o'nights in 
street kennels. I need not dwell on the 
instances of beggars having bequeathed 
fortunes (one, as a to,lea of gratitude, left a 
legacy to a bank-clerk, who was good for 
a penny a-day); and one begging negro 
retired, rich, to the West Indies, the English 
climate being cold and insalubrious. Neither 
have I time to tell of women-beggars who 
really outdid the men; and, after the manner 
of such women, did not fail to tell them 
of it. 
Beggary (in which word I include simply 
begging) rallied a fcw years back. Certain 
legionaries, in faded uniforms, paraded the 
streets, announcing their sufferings for Queen 
Christina in Spain. Great was their success. 
" Why, we had, sir," one of the batch of street- 
professionals said, "wine when we liked, and 
hot giblet pies for supper !" Inferior vagrants 
cleaned these men's boots. But legionaries 
sprung up like a crop from dragon's teeth, 
and the "lurk"--such is the technicality-- 
was demolished by the police. The man 
whose words I have cited has begged from 
his infancy upwards. 
There were also the "disi:'t ,-d tradesman" 
and the "clean" lurk; but t,ey were little 
better than revivals. 
Where, I repeat, is there an old-school 
beggar in London? Nowhere. IIave, then, 
mendicancy and vagrancy left the streets and 
highways of London to the ten thousand 
wheels of Commerce; to gents in tIansoms, 
and ladies in Broughams; to rich and reading 
professionals, and M.P.s, whose carriages are 
vehicular "studies ;" and to the race of aristo- 
cratic loungers and shoppers, in chariots 
heavy with armorial bearings; as well as to 
the host of pedestrians upon pocket-com- 
pulsion? Not so" vagrancy is rife through 
the kingdom ; but mendicancy--able and most 
special-pleading mendicancy, which once 

"" Flew, like night, from land to land, 
Which had strange powers of speech--" 

pure mendicancy--is gthered to the fathers 
and mothers of whom I have just presented 
a simple record. There was once a pride of 
art which bore the beggar bravely on; but 
now, even the veriest singing beggar is (com- 
paratively) as silent as Memnon's statue, the 
poets notwithstanding. If these beggars 
chance to sing, they also strive to sell; they 
are not of the true blood of beggary; not of 
the breed which could assume the simple and 
timid look at will; they are, like Lear and 
his friends and fool, "sophisticated ;" the bye- 
gone beggars were, like Mad Tom, "the thing 
itselt:" 
There is, however, a covert mendicancy in 
our day. Aged and infirm people go from 
door to door with small stocks of lucifer- 
match boxes, or stay and boot laces, or memo- 
randum-books or almanacks, and under shelter 
of this array of small traffic, they--beg. The 

children, little girls especially, beg under the 
odour of violets, "only a penny a bunch," 
even in winter. They profess no mendi- 
cancy; but their dress, their look, their 
tone, their straggling hair and protruding 
toes, are all mendicants' pleas, and they 
sometimes beg directly. Sorely, I have been 
told by two young sisters, have they some- 
times been snubbed by fine, but not very 
young ladies, because the children refused 
a halfpenny for the nosegay, which was 
about its cost, by the dozen bunches, at day- 
break, in Covent Garden market in the bleak 
fi'ost. 
Then there are Irish beggars. Some are 
old men, tottering to a pauper's grave, 
who sell match-boxes, and when a civil 
word or a pitiful look encourages them, beg 
eloquently. 
"Well thin, sir," said a grey-headed feeble 
Irishman, whom I questioned, "I was a lock- 
smith, and came, in my prime, yet honner, to 
mend myself in this country. But sorts the 
file can I hold now, for it has pl.'tzed God to 
fail my fingers and hands with the rheu- 
matics. Ah! it's a match-box I can scarce 
hold now. Ay, and indeed, yet bonnet, you 
may say, 'sad changes.' The streets get 
cowldcr and cowldcr, sir, and people gets 
crosser and crosser wid an old man like me. 
But," brightening up a little, "I have a 
daughter that's immigrated. The Lord 
fisten the life in the good lady that helped 
her, though it almost broke my heart. But 
she'll help me, will my daughter, sure; and I 
mtlst go on as I do now, till thin." 
The street beggar's vocation is, therefore, 
not entirely gone from among us. It lingers, 
and is found here and there, like the small- 
pox; but it is fast disappearing, or has 
assumed strange guises, of which I have not 
now space to tell. Bethnal Green shall have 
no more legends; and no King Cophetua 
could now find a beggar-maid beseemingly to 
woo. The "jovial beggar," too, of Burns's 
lay is not. In fact, I have had opportunities 
to observe that your beggar, if he be a cripple, 
and must beg or pine in a workhouse, is an 
exceeding dull fellow. In our age an idle 
heavy lad who must yet be a runaway and 
scorn restraint, sinks into a beggar; the more 
quick-witted young vagrant (for, in such cases, 
a common lodging-house is a hot-house, a 
forcing-house) soon blooms a thief. 
There is another and a remarkable change 
portending to this matter. In other days the 
vagabond, or the beggar, seems to have been, 
as Blackstone calls seamen, "favourites of the 
law;" or rather, perhaps, of London magis- 
trates. The man was, perhaps, sent off into 
the next street to beg, after bowing to an 
injunction to "look out for honest work ;" a 
fi'equent consequence, and always to the 
disgust of the reproved and now (in such 
functions) superseded beadle, who had cap- 
tured the beggar "in the act." Now the 
conviction is summary. 
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The lines of street beggary are not, in this 
year of grace, cast in pleasant places. 

SUBMARINE GEOGRAPHY. 

BY an act of the American Congress in 
:March, 1849, the Secretary of the United 
States Navy was authorised to appoint three 
suitable vessels for the purpose of investigating 
the phenomena of the winds and the waves, 
to find short routes, and to discover matters 
of importance to commerce and navigation. 
These vessels were to sail under the instruc- 
tions of Lieutenant Maury, the author of the 
Wind and Current Charts, published at New 
York. From some cause, but one vessel was 
fitted out for this important service; the 
"Fancy," a scho.o.n,er commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Walsh, which sailed from New York, 
in October, 1849, amply furnished with the 
means of carrying out the instructions given. 
Those orders included not only constant ob- 
servations upon the wind, the force and set of 
the currents, with their temperature, depth, 
position, &c., but also notices of the general 
temperature of the ocean, with "deep-sea 
soundings." 
In May of the following year, the United 
States ship Albany, Commander Plate, was 
despatched on similar service to the Vest 
India station, equally well found in every 
requisite for the purpose. The field of the 
"Fancy's" operation was to have been the 
"Horse Latitudes" to the north of the 
Equator, and a few degrees south of the 
Line, between fifteen and twenty-five degrees 
west longitude. Unfortunately, this vessel 
proved unseaworthy, and her commander was, 
compelled to relinquish his undertaking before 
being half completed. This first voyage was, 
however, not without results, for it enabled 
the officer in command to disprove the exist- 
ence of various supposed rocks between the 
West India Islands and the Afi'ican continent, 
and which had, until that time, been regu- 
larly laid down in the official charts. Lieu- 
tenant Walsh also discovered a submarine 
current of considerable velocity, moving in 
a direction opposite to that on thc surface; 
he found water at a great depth, which, when 
brought up, relieved of all pressure, and 
equalised to the surface temperature, proved 
to be lighter than the xvater at the surface. 
In "deep-sea soundings" less was done than 
had been anticipated, owing mainly to the 
loss of their longest wire-line, which parted 
close to the reel on deck. The deepest sound- 
ing made by this expedition, and which is 
also the deei3est yet made, was five thousand 
seven hundred fathoms, or six miles and a 
half, at which immense depth no bottom was 
found. This was made about three hundred 
miles to the eastward of Bermuda, on the 15th 
of November, 1849, and serves to establish 
the fact, that the actual depth of the great 
ocean basin is greater than any elevation 

above the sea level. The time occupied by 
this length of wire in running out was one 
hour and a half; and, to have wound it 
up on the reel by two or three men, would 
have required at least twelve hours; that 
labour, however, w:s not needed, as the 
whole length parted at the surface, and was 
lost. 
It may not bc uninteresting to detail the 
mode by which the direction and velocity of the 
under-currents were detcrmineda method 
at once simple and efficacious. A large chi T- 
log of a quadrantal form, the arc of it 
measuring four feet, and being heavily 
loaded with lead to keep it upright, was sunk 
to the required distance, say one hundred and 
twenty fathoms; on the upper "end of the line 
to which this was secured, was a barrega, or 
float, which of course followed the direction 
of the sunken chip-log, propelled by the under- 
current, and the rate at which it moved 
was ascertained by means of a log-line and 
glass, in the ordinary way. Lieutenant 
Valsh found, by these means, a great number 
of under-currents moving at various rates, 
according to depth, rangin.g from two miles 
to half a mile, but always m a direction con- 
trary to the surface current, and usually 
moving at a more rapid rate. 
The second expedition in the Albany, 
proved far more successful than the first; and 
although the scene of operations was on a 
much more limited scale, the task was per- 
formed most completely. This vessel was of 
much larger tonnage, more liberally officered, 
and better supplied with alricl. In place 
of wire sounding lines, cod-lines of sufficient 
size were furnished, which were well waxed 
or oiled, and marked off at every hundred 
fathoms. The supply extended to fifty 
thousand fathoms, sufficient, one might sup- 
pose, for several such voyages, yet the greater 
part of it was used on this one trip; losses of 
some thousands of fathoms occurring inces- 
santly from the inferior make of the line 
causing it to part. 
The first deep-sea soundings were made 
somewhat to the southward of the Bermudas, 
where no bottom was found with lines of one 
thousand nine hundred fathoms and one thou- 
sand fathoms. Standing on towards Hayti, 
and within a few degrees of that island, 
botton was found, and regular sets of sound- 
ings cffectcd in a most satisfactory manner 
fi'om that point right ,-.cross the Gulf of 
Mexico, and afterwards across the Carribean 
Sea. From a depth of sixteen hundred fitthoms 
(about two miles) the ground gradually 
trended upwards, towards the coast of Hayti, 
with very ordinary undulation. Passing on, 
westerly, through the shoals and islands to 
the northward of Cuba, at which island the 
vessel remained a day or two to overhaul the 
lines and correct the imperfections, a course 
of soundings was taken right across the bay 
from est to west, and again from west to 
cast. Three months were occupied in this 
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portion of the work, and although, at times, 
the squally state of the weather rendered 
soundings quite impracticable, the fine calm 
days intervening sufficed for every useful 
purpose. The result of these operations was 
to show that the depth of the two great 
waters, the Gulf of Mexico and the Car- 
ribean Sea, is not nearly so great as, from their 
extent, might have been anticipated; whilst, on 
the other hand, the submarine valleys situated 
between Cuba and some of the immediately 
adjacent islands, stretch to a much greater 
distance below than the larger undulations. 
These contiguous ocean-valleys are, in fict, so 
many sharp precipices descending to a depth 
of sixteen hundred fathoms, and twelve hun- 
dred fathoms; equal, by land measurement, 
to two miles, and one and a half mile. The 
greatest declivity found in the Mexican 
Gulf was eight hundred and eighty fathoms, 
a trifle over a nile, whilst, in the deepest part 
of the Carribean Sea, right to the westward, 
the soundings gave fully thirteen hundred 
fathoms, decreasing, with a few irregularities, 
to about three hundred fathoms in the vicinity 
of the gulf stream, between Cuba and Cape 
Haytien. The formation o, c these two vast 
basins is especially intcrcsti,:, as connected 
with the course and strengta of the great 
gulf stream and other tributary ocean rivers, 
which it is now evident feed the one mighty 
stream. The operations of the officers on 
board the Albany prove that, in the centre of 
the Mexican Gulf, stretching away for the 
North American coast, between the mouths 
of the Mississippi, towards the Yucatan Pass, 
there lies a ridge of elevated matter, which, 
whilst it serves to confine the in-coming gulf 
stream to its present course, protects the 
mouths of the great Mississippi fi'om any en- 
croachments from that quarter. Doubtless, 
the submarine barrier thus thrown up as it 
were for mutual purposes, owes its origin and 
growth to more than one system of rivers. 
In all probability, the mighty Amazon and 
Orinoco have as much to do with it as the 
great northern torrent ; anti should these 
inquiries be carried out to their full extent 
by obtaining specimens of the bottoms in all 
these soundings, the point might, with no 
great difficulty, be determined, through the 
means of microscopic observation. 
Who can say what mighty work may not 
be in progress beneath the surface of these fa.r 
waters ? Who can tell what vast sedimentary 
formations may not be in course of prepara- 
tion, to give to the world, in a future genera- 
tion, new lands, new countries, rich in organic 
remains, rich in all that can astound and 
bewildcr the naturalist, who, gazing in ages 
to come at the treasures thus locked up, will 
find within the overwhelming mass, fossil 
palms and infusoria fi'om the Amazon; reptiles 
from the Orinoco ; birds from the Rio Grande ; 
plants and creepers from the Upper Missouri; 
pine, beech, and ash, from the Mississippi-- 
heaped up in gigantic confusion with wrecks 

of steamers, and skeletons of man, and beast, 
and monsters of the deep. 
Having stated briefly the actual results of 
the two first attempts at fathoming the depths 
of the great waters, I will now mention 
further operations undertaken in another 
direction by the Commander of the United 
States Ship John Adams, during the spring 
of last year (1851). This vessel was steered 
nearly due west, fi'om latitude thirty-eight 
degrees, fifty minutes north, and made some 
most successful deep-sea soundings. The first 
was taken in about fifty-two degrees west 
longitude, when bottom was found at twenty- 
six hundred fathoms. In about forty-five 
degrees west longitude, bottom was found at 
five thousand five hundred fathoms, which 
is the greatest depth at which soundings have 
been successful; fi)r, although, in the Fancy 
expedition, two hundred fathoms deeper were 
explored, no bottom was found. The above 
sounding corrected for drift, i. e. making due 
allowance for the effect of under-currents 
upon the line whilst running out, gives an 
actual up-and-down descent of twenty-eight 
thousand nine hun(lred and fifty feet. In 
longitude forty-four degrees west, the sound- 
ings gave bottom at two thousand three 
hundred fathoms. From this spot to within 
twenty-four miles from the Peak of Pico, the 
bottom ascended gradually to six hundred 
and seventy fitthoms, whilst, between the 
Azores and Madeira, the depth increased to 
beyond a thousand fitthoms. In this course 
of soundings a great deal of line was lost 
from accidental breakages; a casualty to 
hich all the tackle employed appears to 
have been especially subject. It will be 
observed that the soundings taken in forty- 
five degrees and forty-four degrees west longi- 
tude, differed most naterially; .the actual 
distance of locality did not exceed seventy 
miles, yet the ocean bed was found to sink 
from over five thousand fathoms to less than 
half that depth. Here, then, we have a direct 
proof, that the irregularity in the submarine 
geography of the world is not confined, as 
ihas been imagined, to the immediate neigh- 
i bourhood of dry land, but that ocean valleys 
!and mountains exist far away in the watery 
waste of equal grandeur with any on our 
continents, and, as already proved, of greater 
vastness in some cases. This is but the result 
of an inquiry and research at present in its 
infancy; the knowledge is as yet only dawn- 
ing upon our minds: what it may lead to, can 
be but mere surmise. The island of Saint 
Helena is, as we know, a bluff, up-heaved, 
rocky mass, running off at a very precipitous 
angle below the water's edge. Doubtless, it 
forms the summit of some ocean Andes, some 
tremendous ranges of geological structures, 
which, if in our upper-land, would be capped 
with eternal snows. 
Of the structure and irregularities of the 
great southern basin nothing is as yet known. 
It will not be long, however, before we 
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"' And keep thy wealth, thou cruel heart ! 
It never shall be told, 
My wife had not sufficient worth 
To be mine, without gold." 
Thus cast they from their halls of pride 
Their innocent reproach ; 
But her bruised heart felt evermore 
Affection's healing touch. 

And love, o'er the unsightly face, 
To its old magic true, 
Shed coloured floods of softened light 
To please the husband's view ; 
She read and sang to win his ear, 
And of tea would he bless 
The voice, that seemed the lingering sprite 
Of her dead loveliness. 

And, as the years increased, arose 
Fair children round her knees, 
Who only felt their mother's love, 
Not her deformities. 
Her features did from her altered lit 
Such natural graces gain, 
Her mother's self could scarce have known 
The happy Lady Jane. 

PHASES OF "PUBLIC" LIFE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS--CHAPTER THE SECOS,'D. 
Ia a suburban locality, mostly, shall you 
find the artistic public-house. There is 
nothing essentially to distinguish itfrom other 
houses of entertainment. Indeed, by day, 
were it not for the presence, perhaps, 
of an old picture or two in the bar, and 
a bran-new sacred piece by young Splodger 
"]Iadonna col Bambino" (models Mrs. 
Splodger and Master W. Splodger), with an 
intensely blue sky, a preternaturally fitt Bam- 
bino, and a ]lIadonna with a concentrated 
sugar-candyish sweetness of expression-- 
were it not for these, you would be puzzled 
to discover that the arts had anything to do 
with this class of public. But after eight 
o'clock at night, or so, the smoking-room 
is thronged with artists, young and old: 
grey-headed professors of the old school, who 
remember Stothard, and have heard Fuseli 
lecture; spruce young fellows who have 
studied in Paris, or have just come home 
from Italy, full of Horace Vernet, Paul Dela- 
roche, the loggie and stanze of the Vatican, the 
Pitti Palace, and-the Grand Canal; moody 
disciples of that numerous class of artists 
known as the " great unappreciated," who 
imagine that when they have turned their 
shirt collars down, and their lips up, grown 
an enormous beard and moustache, and 
donned an eccentric felt hat, all is done 
that can be done by art, theoretical, practical, 
and msthetical, and that henceforward it is a 
burning and crying shame if their pictures 
are not hung" on the line"in the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, or if the daily papers 
do not concur in an unanimous pman of 
praise concerning their performances. Very 
rarely condescends also to visit the artists' 
public that transcendent genius Mr. Cimabue 

Giotto Smalt, one of the P.P.P.B. or "Prm- 
painting and Perspective Brotherhood." :Mr. 
Smalt, in early life, made designs for the 
Ladies' Gazette of Fashion, and was sus- 
pected also of contributing the vigorous and 
highly-coloured illustrations to the Hatchet 
of Horrors--that excellent work published 
in penny numbers by Skull, of Horrorwell 
Street. Subsequently awakening, however, to 
a sense of the hollowness of the world, and 
the superiority of the early Italian school 
over all others, he laid in a large stock of cobalt, 
blue, gold leaf, small wooden German dolls, 
and glass eyes, and commenced that course of 
study which has brought him to the proud 
position he now holds as a devotional painter 
of the most msthetic acerbity and the most 
orthodox angularity, tie carefully unlearned 
all the drawing and perspective which his 
kind parents had becn at some trouble and 
expense o have him taught; he studied the 
human figure fl'om his German dolls, cxpres- 
sion fi'om his collection of glass eyes, drapery 
fl'om crumpled sheets of foolscap paper, colour 
from judiciously selected morceaux (in p'.!nel) 
such as Barclay and Perkins's blue board, and 
the "Red Lion" at Brentford. He paints 
shavings beautifully, sore toes faultlessly. In 
his great picture of St. Laurence, the bars of 
the gridiron, as branded on the saint's flesh, are 
generally considered to be masterpieces of 
finish and detail. Some critics prefer his 
broad and vivid treatment of the boils in 
his picture of " Job scraping hinself" (the 
potsherd exquisitely rendered), exhibited at 
the Academy last year, and purchased by 
the Doxvager Lady Grillo of Pytchley. He 
dresses in a sort of clerico-German style, cuts 
his hair very short, sighs continually, and 
wears spectacles. No Mondays, Tuesdays, or 
x, Vednesdays, are there in his calendar. The 
days of the week are all Feasts of St. 
Somebody, or Eves of something, with him. 
When he makes out his washing bill, his 
laundress is puzzled to make out what 
"shyrtes" and "stockynges" mean. for so he 
writeth them down; and when he wanted to 
let his second floor, not one of the passers-by 
could for the life of them understand the 
wondrous placard he put forth in his parlour- 
window, the same being an illuminated scroll, 
telling in red, blue, and gold hieroglyphics of 
something dimly resembling this" 
FVRNISIIED CHABIBERES MAIE ON rE UPPEI 
FLOOR BEE HADDE. 
Pipes are in great request in the smoking- 
room of the artists' public--fancy pipes of 
elaborate workmanship and extraordinary 
degrees of blackness. The value of a pipe 
seems to increase as its cleanliness diminishes. 
Little stumpy pipes, the original cost of 
which was one halfpenny, become, after they 
have been effectually fouled and smoke- 
blackened, pearls beyond price--few content 
themselves with a simple yard of clay--some- 
thing more picturesque--more moyen ge. 
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France, Red Republican, manufacturer of 
lucifer-matches, a.li6 of several secret 
societies, chemical lecturer, contractor for 
paving roads, usher in a boarding-school; 
then of Oran, Algeria, private soldier in the 
Foreign Legion; then of Burgos, Santander, 
St. Sebastian, and Passajes, warrior in the 
Spanish service, Carlist or Christino by turns; 
then of Montevideo; then of the United 
States of America, professor in the colleges of 
Gouvcville, Va., and Ginslingopolis, Ga. ; bar- 
man at a liquor store, professor of languages, 
and marker at a New Orleans billiard-room; 
subsequently and ultimately of London, pro- 
moter of a patent for extracting vinegar 
from white lead, keeper of a cigar-shop, pro- 
fessor of fencing, calisthenics, and German 
literature; and latterly out of any trad.c or 
occupation. 
There is likewise to be found here, the Polish 
colonel with one arm, Count Schottischyrinkski 
playing draughts with Professor Toddicgraff, 
lately escaped from Magdeburg; Captain 
Scartatccio, who has fought bravely under 
Charles Albert, at Novara, and for the Danes 
in Schleswig-Holstein, and against the French 
on the battlements of Rome, and under 
Manin, at Venice, against the Austrians; 
also there may be encountered sundry re- 
fugees of the vielle souche--the old style, in 
fact--men who can remember the Grand 
Duke Constantine, the knout, nose-slitting, 
and Siberia; who have been St. Simo- 
nians, and Carbonaros, and Septembrists; 
who can tell you grim stories of the piombi 
of Venice, of Prussian citadels, and Italian 
galleys, or" the French cellular vans, and the 
oubliettes of Spielberg. But the last few years, 
and the almost European revolt that followed 
the Revolution of 1848, has brought to Eng- 
land a new class of refugees, somewhat looked 
down on, it must be said, by the old hands, 
the matriculated in barricades, and those who 
have gone in for honours in street combats, 
but still welcomed by them as brothers in 
adversity. These are enthusiastic young ad- 
vocates, zealous young sons of good families, 
patriotic officers, who have thrown up their 
commissions under despot standards to fight 
for liberty, freedom-loving literary men, re- 
publican journalists, Socialist workmen. These 
poor fellows have been hunted from frontier 
to frontier on the Continent, like mad-dogs. 
Half of them have been condemned to death 
in their own country, many of them forced to 
fly from home, and kindred and friends, and 
occupation, for deeds or thoughts expressed 
in print or vriting, which ministers or govern- 
ments would take, here, more as compli- 
ments than otherwise. They manage things 
differently abroad; and so there are in 
London many public-houses and coffee-shops 
always full of refugees, tIarmless enough 
they are, these unfortunate forestieri. There 
are black sheep among them, certainly; but St. 
Wapshot's sainted fold itself has, sometimes, 
muttons of suspicious hue amongst its snowy 

fleeces. There are refugees who cheat a little 
sometimes at billiards, and who rob their fur- 
nished lodgings, and attempt to pass bad half- 
crowns, and forge Prussian bank-notes (I never 
could find out how they could pay for forging, 
for their value appears to vary between two- 
pence-halfpenny and sixpence). There are 
refugees who get up sham testimonials, and 
are connected with swindling companies and 
gambling cigar-shops; but consider how 
many thousands of them here in London, 
born and bred gentlemen, who have lost 
everything in the maintenance of what they 
conscientiously believed to be the right against 
might, live quietly, honestly, inoffensively, 
doing no harm, existing on infinitesimal 
means, working hard for miserable remune- 
ration, willing to do any.thing for a crust, 
teaching languages for sxpence a lesson, 
painting portraits for a shilling apiece, 
taking out lessons on the flute or piano- 
forte in bread or meat! Ve give them foot- 
room, to be sure, but little more; and stout 
John Bull, with all his antipathy to foreigners, 
may sometimes melt at the sight of a burly 
Polish major of heavy dragoons, explaining 
the intricacies of an Italian verb to the young 
ladies in a boarding-school, or a Professor 
of moral philosophy selling cigars on commis- 
sion for his livelihood. They live, somehow, 
these poor foreigners, much as the young 
ravens do, I opine; yet they meet sometimes 
at Herr Eselskopf's, in Soho, or at some French 
or Polish or Italian public-house in the same 
refugee neighbourhood, and take their social 
glass, drinking to better times, when they 
shall enjoy their own again. Meanwhile, 
they accommodate themselves, as best they 
may, to the manners and customs of their 
step-fatherland, forgetting Rhine wines and 
Bavarian beer, and such foreign beverages for 
the nonce, and living humbly, industriously, 
contentedly, good-humouredly, on such poor 
meats and drinks as they can get. 
I call these refugees (and they form the 
great majority of the exiles in London) the 
quiescent vncs; but there are also the in- 
candescent ones; the roaring, raging, ram- 
paging, red-hot refugees; the amateurs iu 
vitriol, soda-water bottles ftfll of gunpowder, 
and broken bottles for horses' hoofs; the 
throwers of grand piano-fortes from first 
floor windows on soldiers' heads, the cutters 
off of dragoons' feet, the impalers of artillery- 
men. There are some of these men in 
London. Vherc do they meet? Not at 
Herr Eselskopf's, certainly. They did fre- 
quent his establishment; but since Hector 
Chalamot, ex-silkweaver from Lyons, at- 
tempted to bite off the nose of Captain 
Sprottlcowski, on the question of assassinating 
the King of Prussia: which little rixe was 
followed by Teufelshand, delegate of the 
United Society of Brother Butchers, demand- 
ing the heads of the company: and by 
little Doctor Pferdschaff insisting on singing 
his "Tod-lied," or Hymn to the Guillotine 
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to the tune of the Hundredth Psalm,- 
since these events, good Herr Eselskopf 
would have none of them. They met after 
that at a little gasthaus in Whitech,pcl, 
formerly known as the " Schinkenundbrod," or 
German sandwich house; but Strauss, the 
landlord, in compliment to the severe political 
principles of his guests, rechristened it under 
the title of the "Tyrants' Entrails." Liberty, 
equality, and fraternity were here the order 
of the day, until Dominico Schiavonne was 
stabbed by an Italian seaman from the docks, 
because he was a Roman; the assassin being 
subsequently knived himself by another sea- 
man because he was a Tuscan. 
X, Vell, well! Can ever a pot boil without 
some scum at the top ? There is bellow and 
black smoke as well as a bullet to every 
blunderbuss. 

NOTES FROSI NORWAY. 

SUMIIER AIIONG THE FARMERS. 

In a country which, like Norway, can hardly 
be said to possess more than two seasons, 
summer and winter, one must "make hay 
while the sun shines." The frost is generally 
in the ground fi'om October till May, or the 
beginning of June, and none of the chance 
thaws pierce the surface of the soil when it 
is once fast frozen. Frequently the crops are 
scamely cleared and there remains no time for 
p!oughing, before winter takes the farms into 
its keeping. Nevertheless, when he has once 
broken the ice, the sun is anything but bashful, 
and his small "alk, in the shape of vegetation, 
springs up with a wonderful rapidity. A 
doubtful summer is a certain loss; for the 
short season does not permit of waste time to 
be recovered. Even in ordinary years, many 
little devices, equally unknown and unneces- 
sary in our more favoured land, are employed 
to help the farmer forward. 
The hay-season lasts from the end of July 
to the end of August or beginning of Sep- 
tember ; all hands are pressed into the service, 
and the horse demanded by the traveller who 
journeys post, is very grudgingly bestowed. 
The hay-field itself has not an English look ; 
the stunted grass is thickly interspersed with 
weeds and wild flowers of many kinds, among 
which one sees commonly the tall French 
willow. 
Women, as well as men, are employed in 
mowing, and the cut grass is usually hung on 
racks about the field, to catch every ray of 
sun and every breath of wind. When it is 
dry enough, they take it home on h.y sledges 
--carts resembling a cattle-crib set on wooden 
skates, with two little wheels behind, not 
larger than a pair of dinner plates. These 
carry a very light load, and contrast greatly 
with our large aud solid hay-carts. The hay 
in the sledges is conveyed, not to a rick-yard, 
but into the upper story of the lage barn 
which forms part of every homestead. It goes 
up by means of an inclined plane, generally 

formed of logs laid crosswise, up which the 
sledge goes, horses and all. In the landing 
at the top it is unloaded, the hay being con- 
veniently deposited in the loft over the stable. 
But hay is not the only food housed for the 
maintenance of cattle during the long winter. 
Straw is chopped up for them, and the leaves 
of many trees (such as the alder, poplar, &c.) 
are used to eke out other provisions. As 
autumn comes on, one may see women and 
children busily at work laying bare the 
anatomy of these trees, and carrying the 
leaves home in bundles on their heads. The 
people even pay a rent to the owners for a right 
to secure this addition to their winter stores. 
The hay-season is closely followed by the 
harvest. Wheat is not much grown;it is 
only here and there that there occur small 
patches of it, and what I have seen has been 
so thin and poor, that it certainly seemed 
scarcely to repay the cost of cultivation. 
Barley and rye are the customary crops, with, 
perhaps, nearly an equal quantity of oats. 
Here, again, women are to be seen at work 
reaping, almost as fi'equently as men. The 
corn is cut very close to the ground, to secure 
as much of the straw as possible. After lying 
a few days, it is stacked for drying and ripen- 
ing, but not quite in the same manner as the 
hay. At regular intervals throughout the 
field are planted stout strong poles of ten or 
twelve feet high; to these the sheaves are 
bound from top to bottom, all the heads being 
turned towards the south, the warmest 
quarter, to ripen. This arrangement gives 
the corn-field a most curious appcarance, par- 
ticularly towards evening, when the sun is 
low and the long shadows fall slanting fi'om 
each laden pole; the fields then seem to be 
alive with giants. Sometimes, the corn is cut so 
green that it remains standing in this way even 
during the first frosts. Now and then I have 
seen it hung out on horizontal beams, pro- 
tected by a roof from some part of the cold, 
while the wind had full liberty to travel 
through the building. After all, it will 
occasionally happen that none of these means 
properly succeed; so it was, for instance, in 
the autumn of 1851, when the rye was very 
green and damp, and rye being the staple 
ibod of the people, a great deal of sickness 
was occasioned. 
Oats are used very much for flad-brsd, 
which closely resembles the Scotch bannock; 
it is oatmeal rolled out to the thinnest possible 
extent, and being skilfully transferred by 
means of a couple of irons or sticks to a girdle 
or round plate of iron, supported on a tripod 
over a bright wood fire, it is there allowed to 
bake for about five minutes, being turned two 
or three times during that space of time. It 
is then piled up on a hanging raft, such as is 
used for bacon in our midland counties. When 
crisp, this oat-cake is really excellent, much 
better, than flad-brSd made of wheaten-flour; 
for that is disagreeably insipid. 
Another piece of autumnal farm business 
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in Norway, pleasant to witness, is the bringing 
home the cattle fi'om the Sceter up the field, 
whither they are sent at the beginning of the 
summer. They are brought down in the 
middle of September, either for sale to avoid 
the expense of feeding them through the long 
winter, or to be kept in close confinement in 
the cow-house for the next eight or nine 
months. In either case it is a dreary change 
for them, after the freedom of their mountain 
pastures. 
The herdsmen, carrying the dairy utensils, 
or leading horses laden with them, head the 
procession; and the cow bearing the bell 
walks next., the others diligently following her 
lead. When the cavalcade exchange land 
for water, the amusement of the scene begins. 
During a passage of this kind I spent, 
one day, some hours at a ferry. It was 
near the bend of the river, which, being 
of considerable depth and undisturbed by a 
single breeze, reflected the adjoining banks 
and distant mountains vith a like distinct- 
ness. Some rafts of timber floating down had 
run aground close to the landing-place on one 
side of the water, and about these many of 
the village children clambered, laughing in 
the bright rays of the sun, and taking their 
seats noisily, to see the passage of the cattle. 
The ferry itself was, like many of ours in 
England, a raft pulled across the water by a 
rope; but the banks being at this point low 
and rather muddy, there was here provided 
the convenience of a little pier of timber logs 
on either side. As soon as the first drove 
appeared in sight over the hill immediately 
opposite, the ferryman pushed over to meet 
them, and having received the greater part 
of the men and the horses, and the bell cow--I 
suppose because she was not a good swimmer 
--returned, and landed them over the way. 
Then came chaos. The cattle, not much re- 
lishing the sight of the broad water before 
them, scampered off in all directions. Then 
there was a flying abroad of men, a shouting 
and a fighting with sticks after" escaping tails, 
until at last somebody succeeded in driving 
some two or three cows into the stream. 
These swam a few strokes, and then, per- 
ceiving that they were not followed, they 
rushed back, dripping and bellowing, and 
throwing the whole herd into a fresh state of 
dismay. Afterwards, the forcing of the first 
few cows into the river, seemed at once to 
gain for the herdsmen the contested point. 
The success would seem then to be too great. 
The cattle all rush on towards the water, and 
press one upon another with so much im- 
petuosity that they arrived, quite unawares, 
at the edge of the little pier which overhun 
the margin of the aver. Then, of course, 
suddenly the forefeet missed their footin. 
and with an involuntary plunge head fore- 
most cow after cow completely disappeared, 
a flourish of the tail being the last thing 
visi.'le. That cow was happy who, upon re- 
covering her balance, was not immediately 

tumbled over and again sent to the bottom. 
Once fairly afloat upon the stream the whole 
nergy of the herd was spent in making 
haste to get out on the other side. The 
swimmers all threw back their heads, and 
struggled boldly forward, bellowing by the 
way for want of thought; and since no part 
was visible except the top of their heads, the 
surface of the whole water bristled with 
horns. The endcavours of the cattle to climb 
the opposite bank on landing were most 
ungainly, and contrasted with the grace- 
ful rising of the horses fl'om the water. 
These being again laden, and the cows having 
shaken themselves to the best of their 
ability, the cavalcade moved forward. The 
men attendant on it formed a picturesque 
part of the xvhole scene, dressed as they xvere 
in the peculiar costumes of their various dis- 
tricts, which is not unlike that of the Tyrolese ; 
but, in addition, they often wear silver brooches 
of considerable value and curious designs, con- 
nected, now and then, by silver chains. They 
speak the real old Norsk, in contradistinction 
to the modern language so called, which is in 
reality Danish. They are rich in legends and 
historical traditions to pour out on those who 
speak with them, but they mistrust the 
modern dialect, and are only confidential 
when they are talked with in their mother 
tongue, and softened by a friendly pipe. 
For a few days droves passed the ferry 
four or five times in the course of the twenty- 
four hours, varying in numbers fl'om a herd 
of fifty to one of nearly two hundred head. 
Afterwards, there was scarcely a cow to be 
seen in all the country round; every ox was 
a stalled ox, and lived in the warmed cow- 
house in company with sheep, ducks, fowls, 
and, in short, the whole live stock belonging 
to his owner. If he was not to see another 
summer he awaited there his fate at the 
November slaughtering. 
Autumn is also, in Norway, the season 
for sending timber down fi-om high land 
forests to the sea-ports at the mouths of 
rivers, along which it is floated. While 
falls and rapids interrupt the river logs 
are sent down singly, each marked after 
the owner's fashion. When they reach the 
lower country and such obstacles have all 
been passed, they are collected into rafts of 
tolerable size, so that they support several 
men and boys, who guide them on their way, 
and now and then afford means of conveyance 
to chance passengers. On their arrival at the 
port the rafts arc broken up, and shipped for 
foreign countries. Holland receives from 
Norway the chief portion of the smaller 
timber, France being the best customer for 
timber of a better quality. 
FROST V'E ATHE 1". 
A w in Norway is more note-worthy 
than summer, according to the notions of an 
English stranger. In the first place, the cold 
is much more thorough than we get it at 
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zenith, which becomes the centre from which 
flickering beams radiate, being in form like 
the beaxns of a gigantic dome. Across these 
there is a horizontal current of light con- 
stantly fluctuating, now bright, now com- 
pletely vanished, sometimes two such currents 
cross each other's path, producing rainbow 
tints; but otherwise it is all colourless as 
moonshine. It is a fact, with rare exceptions, 
that the aurora will coxne out to play only on 
moonlight nights; and it plays, as might be 
supposed, very seldom in the southern quarter 
of the heavens. In mild weather it is con- 
sidered by the Norwegians to foretell rain, 
and in cold weather snow. 
Delightful as the exercise of sledging is in 
Norway, it must be still more so in Russia, or 
any country where one may glide along 
without finding much inequality of hill and 
dale. In Norway one may judge of this in 
some degree by the ease and rapidity with 
which the sledge flies over the smooth surface 
of the frozen rivers, which in winter become 
high-roads. Fences are broken down, and 
gates taken off their hinges, to make a way of 
getting to the river, and thereby saving a cir- 
cuitous route up and down hill. In places 
svhere, from a neighbouring fall or other 
causes, the ice is not firm enough to be 
trustworthy, a winter bridge is thrown across, 
formed of trees cut into equal lengths, laid 
horizontally, while others placed longitudi- 
nally at each side bind them together. So it 
floats like a bridge of boats till the ice binds 
it ist in its position. 
Those who are not driving, but making their 
way on foot, have also a means of getting over 
the ground very speedily in the shape of a mi- 
niature sledge, called a kceike. A kcelke suited 
to the use of an adult is about two feet long, 
by about fifteen inches broad. It is merely a 
fiat board placed on two large wooden skates 
sheathed with iron, and is furnished with a 
rope in fi'ont by xvay of a handle. These 
little sledges are so light as easily to be pulled 
up hill or along level ground ; but as soon as 
the owner reaches a declivity, he seats himself 
on his kcelke, and darts down with railway 
speed, pulling against the rope, and steering 
with his foot. The kcelkes are in constant 
requisition; children drag them up the 
steepest places fox' the mere fun of flying 
down gain; while the man who has a load 
to carry finds it convenient fi'equently to 
place it on his kcelke. In slippery weather, 
especially, when it is impossible to descend the 
hills with anything like despatch, they are 
particularly handy, fox' the roads are in the 
best state for them. Often after a thaw fol- 
lowed by a fi'ost without snow, it is almost 
impossible to keep one's footing, without iron 
spikes, which are strapped over the boots 
round the instep and ankle. Skates are not 
much used, for the ice is not so suitable for 
skating as in England. It is made rough 
with traffic, and becomes very soon covered 
with snow. 

A far more useful and general winte r 
amusement, is provided by the skier or snow- 
shoes. Those used in Norway are more 
simple in their construction than those which 
we are accustomed to see brought fi'om North 
America. They consist merely of a strip of 
wood, three inches in breadth, and froxn ibur 
to six feet long, pointed and turned up after 
the fashion of a skate in front. Across the 
middle is a strap of twisted twigs, which fits 
over the instep of the vearer, ia the same way 
as the tie of a clog. The feet are slipped in, 
a long stick or pole gives the first impetus, 
and afterwards is used for steering ; then away 
flies the traveller, descending the hills as 
swiftly as he could descend thegn with the 
kcelkes, and over level ground a great deal 
better. One sees the two little furrows 
left by them as their track, on rocks and 
steeps, otherwise inaccessible, and along 
the ice and snow of rivers, in a straight, un- 
swerving line, which vouches fox' the speed at 
which they have been journeying. Men 
shooting down a hill, seed at some little 
distance, look much more like birds than 
human creatures. 
This kind of exercise has not always been a 
pastime only; there were, formerly, regimests 
who were exercised on snow-shoes, both in 
Norway and Sweden, and they were in active 
service during the war between the tvo 
countries in the beginning of this century. 
It was, I believe, in the winter of 1812-13, 
that a detachment of this battalion, belonging 
to the Swedish service, crossed the frontier, 
nd seizing on a Norwegian peasant, compelled 
him, by threats of violence, to be their guide 
to some outposts of his own countrymen 
whoxn they were ordered to surprise. He 
consented, but being a true patriot, and per- 
ceiving that they were quite ignorant of the 
course they were to take, he determined to 
mislead thexn. Seizing a torch, he desired 
them to follow, and shot off on his snow-shoes, 
leading them over rock and fell in a contrary 
direction, while they, not suspecting treachery, 
implicitly followed his lead. 
Presently, they arrived at the brink of a 
precipice, over which he threw his torch, and 
at the same time dashing off his snow-shoes, 
buried himself in the snow. The soldiers, 
beguiled by the descent of the torch, their 
leading star, concluded that they were only at 
the summit of a declivity, not steeper than 
others which they had already passed, and, 
hindered by the darkness from perceiving the 
manoeuvre of their guide, did not hesitate 
in their career. So they were all shot over 
the precipice, and met their death among the 
rocks below. 

LAST HOMES. 
We are all born, and we all wish to be 
buried--not quite at present---that point is 
settled. But it still remains an open question 
how and where, we are to be disposed of by- 
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reposes the body of Nainsee Gleneur," a 
strange apostrophe to the dead is added: 
"Friendship, esteem, and regrets follow thee 
to the tomb in the eternal night where thou 
hast descended. Receive, O tender daughter, 
a confession of grief. Thy relalions, thy 
friends, while watching over thy ashes, will 
bless thy virtues, and will shed tears." 
Well ; tears, we know, are a frequent accom- 
paniment of sorrow: and, accordingly, at the 
bottom of the inscription on most of these 
wooden gravestones, are painted large black 
tears, ,qs fitting emblems, but look!ng more 
like bulls' eyes, or Prince Rupert's crackers 
made of bottle-glass, than anything else which 
is usually seen. It must be a peculiarly con- 
stituted eye to weep such inky monsters. 
The usual number depicted is three. Some- 
times, in profuse cases, there are five, 
and even seven; but, now and then, grief 
is economised, and the sad shower is re- 
presented by a single drop. There were but 
few painted tears on the English memorials, 
and those might be guessed to be not ordered, 
but the spontaneous work of native artists. 
In contrast with the epitaph on poor Nainsee 
Gieneur, some British parent had placed, at 
the head of a small grave, a little square board 
beaing only two words--Darling Child-- 
leg:bly painted. If we may judge from a 
comparison of the style of epitaphs here, the 
grief ,Jr the old for the young, of parents for 
children, is more acute, though, perhaps, not 
more sincere, than the regrets which the 
young experience for the elders who have 
preceded them. 
A "Pray for the repose of his soul," is a 
natural address to a Roman Catholic visitor; 
but French politeness finds its way even upou 
gravestones, when you read there, "If you 
please, pray for the repose of his soul." 
One can understand the feeling which, at 
the end of an obituary inscription, con- 
cludes all with a sigh--" Alas !" But the 
repeated announcements that "our regrets 
are eternal," just exetnplify the folly of ex- 
aggerated statements. Regrets may be 
peren:ial, and even life-long; but some of 
the freehold burial-places show, by th.ir 
dilapidated condition, that man's regrets can- 
not be eternal. A perpetual pu,'chase of 
grave-land can neither insure everlasting 
marks of sorrow, nor a successive generation 
of those who are to supply them. 
It is to be noticed, with admiration, that 
even on those neglected t,mbs, nothing is 
displaced which the afft.ctionate hand has 
once arranged. Ornaments, which we should 
call childish, such as shells, painted medallions 
of glass, and artificial flowers, remain un- 
touched and uninjured, as long as wind and 
weather permit. The wreaths of ternelles 
hang till the flowers rot off, and their straw 
fiundation alone remains; still they are not 
tossed aside in scorn or mischief. 'I he feelings 
of survivors, as ell as the memory of the 
deprted, are treated with respectful firbuar- 

once. And, therefore, we ought not to nore 
than smile on reading the announcement near 
the sexton's door, that he keeps by him, for 
immediate supply to customers, an assortment 
of crowns, or wreaths, made of everlastings, 
of ivory shavings, of feathers and everlastings, 
and of artificial flowers, from forty centimes, 
or a fourpenny-piece, as high as two francs, 
or one shilling and eightpence sterling. 
To linger a little longer among the tombs ; 
--some mystery is contained in one inscrip- 
tion : "Well-beloved wife, unfortunate mother- 
in-law .... &c. Pray God to watch over 
your husband, up to the moment when he 
comes to rejoin you in heaven. Adieu." This, 
with a little help as to facts, would go some 
way towards a tale. A cautiously worded 
epitaph records the end of an Englishman- 
"Mmy years a Medical Practitioner in this 
town, who met his death under peculiar and 
melancholy cireumstances." Very peculiar!- 
His most intimate fi'iend was the Commissary 
of Police. They had been spending the even- 
ing pleasantly with other friends; they left 
together, and had taken a little stimuhmt. It 
is supposed that the Doctor reminded the 
Commissary of a debt due to himself, though 
no one can say exactly what might have been 
at the bottom of all. They just crossed the 
Market-place.. and entered the official :Bureau, 
fi'om which the Englishman soon staggered 
out, stabbed to the heart with a dagger which 
the Commissary had kept in his desk. No 
witness saw the deed : the victim never spoke 
after; and the culprit, in consequence (through 
the forbearance of French law), was acquitted, 
with a very severe reprimand from his Judge, 
,nd remained a long time in Patio without 
being allowed to resume any official appoint- 
ment in the Police. 
A long mile further into the country is 
another cemetery; for this is filling, and 
the churchyard of the suburb is already full, 
and therefire is closed for seven years. The 
new burial ground is a dry, sandy, square 
ph)t, enclosed on all sides by a moat, tilled 
with water, and accessible only at the en- 
trance gates. Here, for some years to 
come, the dead, both from the suburbs and 
the fi)rtified town, may be deposited, without 
,fleeting the health, or shocking the feelings 
of either. 
"But what is all that to us?" asks the 
reader. " We oo not live in firtified towns, 
hemmed in by ramp:rt and ditch, like a 
beetle caught in the middle of a Chinese nest 
-f tea-cups. We do not want any French 
fitshions here." 
Very well, sir or madam, have your own 
way Shut your eyes to what is good, as well 
as to what seems to you absurd. But if 
London, and scores of other towns in England, 
are not fortified towns, as far as room fi,r in- 
terments is concerned, I will consent to pitch 
,ny tent--and dwell in it too--in the midst 
of one -f your cemeteries, for the renaining 
portion of my life. 
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lodgers. If he finds a window open (and in 
fine weather they are all open), he stops, and 
in a low, solemn voice, announces to those 
inside, that brother Goosetrap Witness is 
going to preach at three o'clock on the green. 
"Who is brother Goosetr,p Vitness ?" 
ask the visitors, who are drinking in floods of 
sea-air, watching the distant steamers through 
telescopes, and thinking much more of the 
health of the body than of the health of the 
soul. "Who is brother Goosetrap WTitness, 
and what has he got to say worth walking 
out in the heat for?" 
"Oh, a dangerous man, sir ! a dangerous 
man," says the landlady, who is just come in 
to tell them when the church service begins. 
"Oh, a very dangerous, audacious man ! 
Turns all the poor people's heads here; 
frightens the servant girls till they can't 
sleep of nights; says all the clergy are 
wicked impostors; won't have any doctors 
to his silly disciples, and says nobody is a 
Christian but himself and his dupes." 
"And do the people believe him ?" 
"Ay, that they do, by hundreds; they 
swear by him; he goes all round the country, 
and the silly geese come from all round the 
country to hear him." 
"Upon my word," say the visitors, "it is 
worth while to hear him for once ;" and away 
they go. 
Mounted on a chair on the green, with the 
sea rolling its fresh billows just by, they find 
a short, somewhat broadset man, of a lean and 
swarthy aspect, standing with his hymn-book 
in his hand, in the midst of a group of people, 
mostly of the labouring classes. The outer 
circle appears a miscellaneous collection of 
fishermen and mechanics. The inner one of 
the more especial Goosetrappists, bearing un- 
mistakable evidence of being chiefly agricul- 
tural labourers, and their wives and daughters 
and sisters. These are part of the perambu- 
latory church that accompany their head on 
these excursions, and enliven his appearances 
with their hymns. They appear very modegt 
in their demeanour, and some of them very 
good-looking; all, undoubtedly, perfectly sin- 
cere in their faith in what brother Witness 
tells them, and perform their vocal duty with 
sufficient skill. 
Directing your chief attention to brother 
Goosetrap Witness, you behold a man of, 
perhaps, fifty years of age, as we have said, 
with a whalebony, wiry, swarthy visage, and 
black hair, worn somewhat thin by time. 
His small, dark eyes peer forth with a keen 
but c.mposed inquiry from beneath a pair 
of strong, dark, shaggy eyebrows, and one of 
those large, coarse mouths, which are equally 
common to great eaters and great talkers, 
bespeaks a possessor of what is called "the 
gift of the gab." Altogether, the countenance 
and the man are strongly expressive of a 
domineering and pertiricious will, of a coarse, 
strong sense, rather than prominent talent; 
but of a close, scheming, and onward-boring 

character. There is that assumed look 
sanctity which such men commonly wear, 
but under it you can readily detect an 
amount of selSesteem, that would make its 
owner insensible to any degree of contempt. 
His dress and air are those of a shoemaker, 
--as, in fact, he is; and it is a singular 
circumstance that no craft has furnished so 
many field-preachers and religious enthusiasts 
as that of St. Crispin. George Fox was a 
shoemaker; Jacob Behmen was a shoemaker; 
the two families of Jsllenbeck, which were so 
conspicuous there in the strange heresy, were 
shoemakers; Matheo di Casale was a shoe- 
maker;and, amongst the religious ferment- 
ations, some of them of an extraordinary 
character, of late years, in Prussia and Saxony, 
and especially in Pomcrania, the Mark, and 
Lower Silesia, the chief actors have been 
shoemakers, weavers, and tailors--all people 
of sedentary trades. The agricultural la- 
bourers, smiths, bricklayers, carpenters, and 
all the follo-wers of pursuits of greater physical 
activity, have stood aloof. The only exceptions 
being shepherds, whose solitary life is calcu- 
lated to affect the imagination, and whose 
employment is almost as inactive as that of 
the sitting trades. 
The sort of discourse which our visitors 
would hear from brother Witness, we shall 
anon make the reader acquainted with, from 
our own experience; for, hearing his fame on 
all hands, during a few days' sojourn in the 
little half-town of Periwinkle Port, we de- 
termined to pay him a visit at his proper 
domicile and work-a-day tabernacle, which 
is found in the little quiet market-town of 
Gudgeon-Brook. A pleasant walk over plea- 
sant fields brought us--that is, a party of some 
four or five ladies and gentlcmento Gudgeon- 
Brook. Advancing up its clean and very 
quiet streets, we made due inquiries for the 
whereabouts of brother Goosetrap Witness; 
an inquiry which produced a sensation. We 
were directed onward and onward, and 
behind us we could perceive groups issuing 
from the houses, and looking after us with 
much curiosity, and at the same time engaged 
in earnest corversation. No doubt, they set 
us down for brethren and sisters of the 
faith, and concluded that the influence and 
renown of brother Goosetrap Witness were 
spreading farther and farther. 
We soon found brother Witness's.locale, 
house, chapel, workshop, all congregated in a 
little court. A rent in a boot was the osten- 
sible object of the visit, but this did not de- 
ceive the shrewd perception of brother Wit- 
ness. He evidently attributed our arrival to 
the spread of his fitme. I was soon accom-- 
modated with a seat, and a disciple of a most 
taciturn and mysterious manner began to 
operate on the boot. Brother Witness devoted 
his exclusive attention to the rest of the com- 
pany, who were furnished with chairs in the 
court, and was soon afloat in an ocean of doc- 
trine and declamation. Fro:, my taciturn 
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injury is done, by suggesting to patients with 
unhealthy minds contrasts at which the 
healthiest would be disposed to grumble. 
Among the more experienced directors 
of these institutions, the desire to dispense 
with the reception of private patients is 
increasing. Among county asylums recently 
erected, we can call to mind but one in 
which the establishment of a provision for 
two classes of patients has been seriously 
attempted. If other accommodation can be 
found for private cases, we shall desire much 
to see their removal from all county asylums. 
Considerations of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
might still in some cases forbid a chrge, 
but on all other grounds it is inall cases 
desirable. 
It is inconsistent with our present know- 
ledge of the accommodation needed for 
due care of the insane, to scoop a corner 
from a county lunatic asylum for the use of 
private patients. We are by no means 
blind to the energy and skill which have 
been manifested in the management of some 
of those asylums which contain two classes of 
the insane. In many of the directors, and 
almost all the supe'intendents of such insti- 
tutions, there has appeared a steady disposi- 
tion to move on in advance of worn-out usages, 
to drop mere routine niethods, and to act in 
accordance with the philosophic principles of 
treatment which have been, and are being, 
developed in the present day. The asylums 
have indeed served as schools, out of whose 
teaching almost all that deserves the name 
of improvement in the care and treatment of 
mental disease in our own country has been 
produced; but we must express a firm con- 
viction, that with the best skill and the best 
care, serious inconvenience must result from 
the attempt to quarter private cases on asy- 
lums which are properly intended only for 
the use of pauper lunatics. 
Many county lunatic asylums have in the 
first instance been established in a form, or on 
a scale, extremely ill-suited to the requirements 
of their respective districts. As the world 
now runs, it is in every man's power to ascer- 
tain with exactness the number of pauper 
lunatics in every district of the kingdom, and 
the exact amount of accommodation that has 
been provided for them in each district. The 
difference, therefore, that has in each case to 
be made good, in order to establish the pro- 
vision for such sufferers in a fit way through- 
out the country, is a plain sum in subtraction. 
Why is it not worled out? Why are not 
mistakes of construction rectified? Why are 
not inade, quate grounds enlarcred, . In the xvav 
of blundering, for example, we have heard of 
one asylum built within the last seven 
to accommodate one hundred and 
patients. Its dormitories were able to 
fifty men, that is to say, tranquil patients; 
but there were at first no more than twelve 
single chambers for patients whose company 
at night would disturb others in their rest. 

Yet it is well known that at least one lunatic 
eat in three requires a distinct sleeping 
apartment, while the rest ought to be lodged 
in what are called Associated Dormitories, 
containing .six, or at the most, eight beds. In 
other details of the construction of the asylum 
to which we are referring, the same want of 
practical intelligence was manifested. A 
brief trial proved that the building was 
unable to fulfil the,purpose for which it had 
been designed. All the arrangements had 
to be revised, and a large additional outlay 
was of course incurred. On the other hand, 
the large supplementary asylun for the 
county of Middlesex, which has been opened 
recently at Colney Hatch, is not more re- 
markable for its extetIt than for the cotn- 
plctemss of its arrangements. 
The arrangenents now being carried 
out by the visiting justices of the asylum, 
for the county of Stafford, are among the 
best of the kind existing in the country. 
That asylum had united its resources m 
1814 with a charitable fund, and undertook 
to receive three classes of patients--those 
who could pay for their maintenance, those 
who could partly pay, and those who could 
not pay at all. After some time the dropping 
in of funds enabled the justices to sever their 
connection with the trustees of the charitable 
fund, and confine their asylum to the use of 
paupers only, making room for four or five 
hundred of them. The trustees of the 
charity, from the share of funds withdrawn 
by them at the partition, were at the sane 
time able to erect a separate institution for 
the benefit of pri.vate patients only. 
When the povisions of the act 8 & 9 Vict. 
cap. 126, shall be entirely fulfilled, under the 
efficient supervision of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, the care of the insane poor will be 
placed on a safe footing. They will be better 
provided for than the afflicted members of a 
higher class. So notoriously deficient are the 
provisions for the care and cure of lunatics 
belonging to the middle classes, that many 
who have worldly substance, do not 
hesitate, by a verbal fiction, to apply on be- 
half of an insane friend,as on behalf of a pauper, 
for admission into the county lunatic asylum. 
Such a friend is of course described as a 
pauper, by the sanction of the authorities, 
who obtain a bond for the re-imbursement 
of all expense incurred for the" patient. In 
one county lunatic asylum with which we 
are acquainted, the gross nunber of patients 
admitted during the year 1850 was one 
hundred and three, out of which there were 
as many as tventy-three fictitious paupers, 
for whose maintenance their parishes were 
duly indemnified. 
Passing from the subject of county asylums, 
we come now to speak of lunatic hospitals ; 
institutions for the reception of the insane, 
which have been established chiefly by volun- 
tary contributions, and are governed by com- 
mittees after the manner of other charitable 
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slow way up a narrow staircase, at the 
risk of constant concussions with frantic 
Mincing Lane men. We found ourselves in 
a broker's office, and thence in his sample- 
room. This was a large square apart- 
ment, with wide counters extending round 
the four sides, and several tables and stands 
across the centre. On these lay papers con- 
taining various odd-looking, unpleasant-smell- 
ing substances. My attention was chiefly 
attracted by a numbe of rows of pretty- 
looking bottles, containing some pale bright 
liquid, which several of the " Lane men" 
were bdsily sipping, smacking their lips after 
each taste, with uncommon relish. I inquired 
if the thin-looking bottles contained Johan- 
nesberg or Tokay ? "No," I was answered, 
"castor oil !" After that, I was prepared to 
find the "Lane men" hob-an-nobbing in lauda- 
num, or nibbling lumps of jalap or aloes. 
The time appointed for the sale approached; 
and, leaving the dark brokers' office, we did 
our best to rech Garraway's, where the 
auction of these articles takes place. Scores 
of clerks and princip:ds were proceeding 
from the Lane towards the same spot. 
We hurried along Fenchurch Street, across 
Gracechurch Street, aud up a part of Lom- 
bard Street, following close in the rear of a 
rather portly broker, who cleared a way for 
us in quite an easy off-hand manner, that was 
very pleasant to us; but not so agreeable to 
the six men who were offering toasting-forks 
and wash-leather-bags for sale at the corner of 
Birchin Lane. I never could account for the 
extr.'tordinarv demand existing for those two 
articles in hat neighbourhood; unless it be 
that bankers' clerks indulge freely in toast- 
and-water, and carry their dinners to office 
in the leather bags. 
Out of Birchin Lane, down one narrow 
passage to the left, and round another straight 
forward, and there was Garraway's. We 
soon lost sight of the pictures in frames for 
sale outside, and turned to study the pictures 
out of frames inside. In the dark, heavy- 
looking coffee-room, there were assembled 
some of the mightiest City potentats,th 
Alexanders, Nimrods, and Ceesars of th 
drug and dye world. I drew in my breath 
as I viewed that knot of stout, vcll-favoured 
persons, congregated at the foot of the old- 
fashioned staircaise leading to the public 
sale room above. I trod those stairs lightly, 
half in veneration, and laid my hand gently 
and respectfully on the banisters that I knew 
must have been pressed of old by mighty men 
of commerce. Down those wide sweeping stairs 
many had oftentimes tripped lightly home- 
wards, after a day of golden labour, laden 
with the fruit of the fabled garden:some- 
times, too, with gloomy brows, and feverish, 
flushed faces. 
What a strange scene presented itself in 
the sale-room, when by dint of scuffling and 
squeezing, we managed to force our way in. 
There could not have been a man left in all 

Mincing Lane, to say nothing of Fenchurch 
Street. The tbg had come up the stairs and 
choked up the gas-lights, as effectually as 
though all the Lane men had been smoking 
like double Dutchmen. The queer little 
pulpit was shrouded ia a yellow haze. The 
windows were completely curtained, half 
with cobwebs, half with fog. The sale was 
about to commence, and the din and war 
of words got to be bewildering ; whilst hun- 
dreds of pens were plunging madly into 
invisible inkstands, and scratching imaginary 
sentences and figures upon myriads of cata- 
logues. 
Suddenly a cry burst upon my ear so dole- 
fully and shrilly, that I fancied somebody had 
fallen down the old-fashioned staircase. It 
vas only the "house-crier," proclaiming in a 
painful, distracted sort of voice, that the sales 
were "on." Every man to his place, if he can 
find one ! Old musty brokers, of the last cen- 
tury, with large watch seals, white cravats, and 
double chins, grouped together in one dark 
corner: youthful brokers, with very new 
hats, zephyr ties, and well-trained wliskers, 
hovered about the front of the auctioneer's 
pulpit: rising brokers, with inky hands, up- 
turned sleeves of dusty coats, and an infinity 
of papers protruding from every pocket, were 
in all parts of the room ready to bid for any- 
thing. Ranged against the walls on either 
side were scores of incipient brokers--the lads 
of the Lane. Hundreds of pens began to 
scratch upon catalogues: hundreds of voices 
were hushed to a low grumbling whisper. The 
first seller (every vendor is an auctioneer at 
Garraway's) mounted the tribune, and the 
curious work began. Iy forner experience 
had shoxn salesmen to be anxious to make 
the most of everything, and strive, and puff 
and coax, and dally, until they felt con- 
vinced the utmost farthing had been bid; and 
then, and not until then, did the "going, 
going," merge into the "gone," and the 
coquetting hammer fell. But those were 
evidently old-fashioned, disreputable sales. 
They don't stand any nonsense at Garraway's. 
There is no time to consider. The biddings 
fly about like lightning. Buying and selling 
at Garraway's is done like conjuring--the 
lots are disposed of by hocus-pocus. So rapidly 
does the little nublly hammer fidl on the 
desk, that one might well imagine himself 
near an undertaker's shop with  very lively 
business. 
I said that the first "seller" was one of 
the rising men, with dark bushy whiskers, a 
sharp twinkling eye that was everywhere at 
once, and a strong piercing voice. He let off his 
words in sharp cracks like detonating balls. 
By way of starting pleasantly, he flung himself 
into an attitude that looked like one of stark 
defiance, scowling with his dark eyes on the 
assembled buyers, as though they were 
plotting together to poison him with his own 
drugs. Up went the first lots; a pleasant 
assortment of nine hundred cases of castor- 
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yearly additions to the entire stock of the 
metal not been made, gold would have 
become ere this as precious as the ruby. 
When more people come to sit down at ttie 
table for a wholesome game at speculation, 
Mother Earth, the hostess, has to bring out 
for their use more counters. 
Let us have gold in round counters and silver 
fish. Our hostess has provided liberally gold 
and silver; but in such proportion that we find 
it suitable to calcul,te that twenty fishes shall 
be represented by a single counter. Then if, as 
more people sit down to play, it suits the fimcy 
of the hostess to supply round counters by the 
handful, instead of by the dozen, without pro- 
portionate increase in the supply of fishes, it 
will become necessary for the pl,yers to 
reduce the value of the gold counter to fifteen 
silver fishes, or ten. So in our game of 
conmerce, if the gold continues to pour in 
with disproportionate rapidity, a piece of it 
will come to represent the wflue of a smaller 
quantiy of silver than it now is worth. 
It is a pure matter of commerce. Gold 
and silver migb.t be silk and calico. Each 
bale of a certain kind of silk might be 
worth, say in the year 1800, twenty bales 
of a certain kind of calico. The law, adopt- 
ing silk and calico as money, might, in the 
year 1800, fix their relative wdue accord- 
ing to the estimate then true. After some 
years increased facilities of silk-manufimture 
might cause'the same silk td be produced in 
larger quantity at little cost, calico remaining 
atationary in its wtlue. So long as people 
remained eager to exchange calico for silk at 
the old rate, the silk-producers would of 
course have no objection. This could not last 
for many years: rapid supply and competi- 
tion would cause silk to fidl in value with 
regard to calico and other articles of com- 
merce. At the same time it must fall also as 
a rep:csentative of wealth--as money. So it 
is with gold. A piece of gold, or a piece of 
silver, when coined, must very nearly repre- 
sent in wflue as crude metal the price of that 
for which we pay. They may pass current, per- 
haps, by commoa coasent ia one community 
with a fictitious value; but they never could 
pass out of that conmunity; they never could 
be. used in fi)reign trade. The .merchant 
from abroad has to take home not bags of 
make-believe, but actual equivalents for what 
he brings, awdlable for instant use all the 
world over. Gold and silver would be of no 
use as money if they did not put real value 
into small compass, and put wealth into a 
convenient, portable, and sufficiently imperish- 
able firm. The chief use of a mint stamp is, 
that it guarantees upon the faith of a nation 
a certain known degree of purity in each 
piece of the metal; while by the manufac- 
ture of variety of coins, the Mint is only 
anxious to cut up its metal into pieces of con- 
venient size. 
So long, then, as the demand fir gold con- 
tinues undiminished in the world, the price of 

it will continue undeprcssed. Besides increase 
in commerce and in popul,tion, it is said that 
of late years, masses of treasure have been 
hoarded by certain potentates, and that this 
gold, like all hoarded pr,perty, passing out of 
circulation, and being in eft'cot destroyed so 
long as it continues thus locked up, another 
fact helps to account for the continuance of 
gold at its old value, in spite of the Californian 
and Australian supplies; but how long can 
this value be maintained? 

PRESERVATION IN DESTRUCTION. 

 THE reader may chance to recollect that 
a few weeks ago we were rambling together 
through the ruins of Pompeii, with its 
silent and grass-grown streets, like those 
of an English country town returning one 
member. A few words on the subject of the 
Musco Borbonico seem to fillow as a natural 
supplement to a morning spent amongst those 
venerable remains. In this Museum are pre- 
served all the objects of antiquity that ha.re 
been turned up in the course of the excawt- 
tions; and without a visit to its treasures, it 
would be all but impossible to form a correct 
idea of a Roman town. 
The stranger who emerges from his hotel, 
as I did, on a fine J,nuary morning, and 
turns his steps in the direction of the Museum, 
will find in the streets many new and curious 
things to arrest his attention. First and 
fi)remost must be enumerated the beggars, a 
class of, society sufficiently powerful to form 
an absolute Institution at Naples. Before 
he has reached a distance of ten yards from 
his hotel, the foreigner, but especially the 
Briton, is watched, pursued, and captured. 
A blind begar in the distance catches sight 
(,f him, while an individual, possibly with nb 
legs, comes up behind with the velocity of a 
hawk sweeping to his prey. He finds him- 
self surrounded by flower-girls who thrust 
nosegays into his indignant button-holes; one 
succeeds in getting a full-blown rose into his 
waistcoat-pocket. The cheerful circle is soon 
joined by a poor wretch whose face appears 
to have been eaten away in bits; the boy 
who accompanies him is delivering an ani- 
mated speech on the face of the poor creature. 
Like a snow-ball, he-gathers as he goes on. 
If he gets rid of his tortnentors by distributing 
grani all round, the charitable feeling which 
dictated the gift is to be admired, but the 
prudence of the dom)r must be questioned; 
henceforth he is a marked man. The fat 
Inglese, with blue coat and brass buttons, is 
a charitable man. Good! the Inglese must 
not be surprised, on opening his window of a 
morning, to perceive a crowd of ragged fellows 
outside, waiting to testify their gratitude. 
They will follow him tbr half-a-mile, sooner 
than that he should think them oblivious of 
past favours; they will dodge him into 
sequestered alleys, and burst upon him round 
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Dom4stic Party. It is to be remarked of all 
these paintings that not one of them is in oil, 
the use of which for such a purpose does not 
appear to have been known to the ancients; 
neither are any of them, as far as I can see, 
painted on canvas. They are, for the most 
part, upon panels or tablets, and the material 
used was a mixture of wax, resin, and other 
such ingredients. There are four very curious 
Monochroms hanging up in one place, which 
are supposed to be among the most valuat)le 
objects here, and which, as illustrating the 
progress of the art in one of its earliest 
developments, well merit a passing glance 
before leaving the room. They were dis- 
covered at Herculaneum about a hundred 
years ago. 
These Monochroms--as they are called--are 
executed on marble, and consist merely of out- 
lines, corresponding with those figures which 
the learner, under the direction of his drawing- 
master, is taught to execute before he has 
arrived at that pa't of the Art which is 
termed snam. Precisely what takesplace 
in the case of an individual is known to have 
happened with regard to the Art itself and 
these pictures must therefore be referred to a 
period when the production of a mere outline, 
without any attempt at light or shade, or 
intermediate markings of any kind, was con- 
ceived to be the .im and object of the 
painter's skill. They bear the. name, in 
Greek characters, of Alexander the Athe- 
nian. 
If it were attempted to give anything like 
a description, or even the outline of a de- 
scription of the various objects contained in 
this most marvellous Institution, this would 
be the place to invite attention to the Egyp- 
tian room, as well as to the magnificent 
galleries of sculpture and cabinet of mosaics 
which follow next in order. The object of 
this paper being, however, merely to call the 
attention of the reader to one or two of the 
more prominent objects immediately con- 
nected with Herculaneum and Pompeii, and, 
if possible, to induce a desire for reading and 
le:rning more on such an interesting, although 
neglected, topic, I shall pass at once to that 
portion of the edifice which more than any 
other attracts the attention of the ladies-- 
the cabinet of jewels and other precious 
articles. 
The glass cases in the centre of the room 
contain the objects in gold, such as bracelets, 
ear-rings, necklaces, and articles of that 
description, found in the course of the exca- 
vations. The length of time which they 
have passed underground does not, of course., 
admit of their retaining much lustre, but in 
point of workmanship and design they 
present an appearance creditable to the 
jewellers of antiquity. Birds, beasts, fruits, 
flowers--all the enlems that figure on our 
own shirt-pins and the booches of our wives, 
were enlisted in the service of the decorative 
arts two thousand years go. Here are ear- 

drops in the form of a balance, the scales of 
which are composed of pearls; bracelets 
formed by a row of golden balls tastefully 
relieved by vine-leaves; others in the shape 
of serpents with precious stones for the eyes ; 
signet rins engraved with various devices-- 
in fact, the interior of a Roman Storr and 
5Iortimer's. Arranged in other cases round 
the walls are objects which appear to me to 
be still more curious. There is, for instance, 
some liquid oil preserved in a bottle. The 
guardian of the room informs the visitor that 
when it was first brought here he tasted it. 
One is reminded of the Mammoth found en- 
cased in ice, a morsel of which was served up 
at the table of a German prince. Here are figs, 
beans, raisins, eggs, preserves, fragments of 
pie, loaves of bread. Upon one of these 
loaves you can distinctly trace the following 
letters] CERIS. Q. GIANI .... RI. SER. 
They are supposed to have been marks 
ordered by the police regulations of the 
period, to designate the ingredients of which 
the bread was composed. Do you not think 
that in certain modern cities a similar regula- 
tion might with great propriety be enforced ? 
Here are more figs, cherries, plums, nuts, 
bits of cake. In the next cupbord are 
various articles of a domestic nature; soal) , 
cotton, sponges, wax, inkstands containing 
d'ied ink, purses with coins that were never 
more to make a purchase, surgical instru- 
ments that had been used in their last 
operation, corks cut ready for bottles that 
were never blown, colours laid out in readi- 
ness for the picture that never was to be 
painted. The vanity of human toil sowing 
where it is never to reap; the cunningof man- 
kind intent upon a morrow which will never 
arrive ; the value of small things ; the worth- 
lessness of great ones;how many lessons 
are taught by these relics, the whole of which 
would not probably have purchased for their 
possessor a night's rest, or a meal, but for the 
possession of which the connoisseur would 
now-a-days mortgage his broad lands and 
entail poverty upon his unborn descendants? 
The "Caroline" which the stranger slips 
into the hand of the guardian, and at which 
he most probably casts a ruefifi glance, 
will one day, perhaps, make a great and 
wise man, a learned author, a profound 
critic, jump for joy. Neither gold nor en- 
treaties will induce him to part with the 
sacred treasure. 
We have only time for one more gallery; 
but that, I think, is the most interesting of 
all. It contains, amongst other objects, the 
domestic implements, or kitchen furniture, 
found in the buried cities. Here, for instance, 
is a stove, or cooking apparatus: it is in 
the form of a square fortress, at each angle of 
which stands a tower. In the centre a pan 
was let in, for the purpose of holding the fire ; 
while the water, vhich it served to heat, cir- 
culated round the battlements, and was turned 
off by means of a cock, emerging fom the 
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"Forgive me !" he exclaimed, "forgive me 
for my audacious ignorance." 
David laughed heartily; and, taking his 
hand, shook it with fi'aternal cordiality. 
By this time the news of the discovery had 
spread; the tavern was crowded with persons 
anxious to drink the health of their celebrated 
visitor; and the good old man, standing in the 
middle of the room, pledged them heartily. 
In the midst of the merry-making, the sign- 
painter's daughter, the pretty Susette, threw 
her arms round her benefactor's neck, and her 
intended husband raised a cloud of sawdust 
out of his jacket from the violence with which 
he shook the French master's hand. 
At that moment, the friends whom he was 
expecting arrived. They were M. Lessee, a 
theatrical manager, and the great Talma. 

KING CHARLES'S POST BAG. 

TIIE Post-bag of Queen Victoria is a some- 
what bulky affair, with its tens of thousands 
of newspapers, its innumerable letters, and 
its millions of money. John :Bull of 1852 
is very proud of his Post-bag, and talks about 
it with remarkable vehemence. Yet, not 
with less vehemence, did Mr. Chamberlayne, 
in the year 1679, propound to his associates 
the wonders of King Charles's Post-bag. Mr. 
Chambcrlayne, at about that time, published a 
ninth edition of his very notable book on 
" The P.'esent State of England," wherein he 
crammed many curious and instructive fitcts 
for his great-great-grand-children. It is easy 
to imagine lh'. Chamberlayne, with a some- 
what pompous manner, primly attired as a 
learned doctor, discoursing with uncontrol- 
lable pride of the doings and the profits of his 
royal master's Post-bag. 
In the first place, he informs his company 
that the profits of the Post-bag are settled 
by Act of Parliament on his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York; and that the 
Postmaster General for the time being 
is the Right Honourable Henry, Earl of 
Arlinon, Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty's 
Household. He then proceeds to develop, 
to an astonished public, the wondrous regula- 
tions which govern the bag. First, he tells 
them, every Monday letters and "pacquets" 
are despatched to France, Italy, Spain, 
Flanders, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and 
to Kent! Perhaps his audience think that 
after the transaction of so much business, 
the Governors of the Post-bag enjoy a day's 
rest. Not so, however, declares Mr. Cham- 
berlayne, dallying with his ruffiles, for, on 
Tuesday, letters and "pacquets" are de- 
spatched not only to the United Netherlands, 
Germany, and other foreign parts, but to 
all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
After these exertions, his hearers think, 
surely the Governors of King Charles's Post- 
bag have a day's respite from work. Not 
quite this, but something like it; for, on 
Wednesdays, Sir. Chamberlayne declares, 

letters and "pacquets " are despatched to 
Kent only, and the Downs. On Thursday, 
letters start on their way to France, Spain, 
Italy, and all parts of England and Scotl:md ; 
on Fridays, to the Spanish and United Nether- 
lands, Gertnany, Sweden, Denmark, and to 
Kent; and on Saturday, to all parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. And, says 
Mr. Chamberlayne, "the answers of the said 
letters and 'pacquets' are received in the 
said office in due course; and, from thence, 
dispersed, and delivered according to their 
respective directions with all expedition." 
These facts, Mr. Chamberlayne opines, are 
sufficient to make every English subject of 
the enlightened seventeenth century proud of 
King Charles's Post-bag. Yet other wonders 
of management remain to be communicated. 
The Post-bag is managed by a deputy--my 
Lord Arlington, of course, having nothing 
whatever to do except to receive his salary. 
Seventy-seven persons "actually" give their 
attendance to the business of King Charles's 
Post-bag in London; besides one hundred 
and eigty-two deputy post-masters, scattered 
through the three kingdoms. 
Mr. Chamberlayne's throat swells with the 
fulness of exultation, when he informs his 
wondering company that King Charles's Post- 
bag gives employment to two "pacquet- 
boats" between England and France; two 
between England and Flanders; three be- 
wecn England and Holland; three between 
England and Ireland; and two stationed at 
Deal to ply to the Downs. "As the master- 
piece of all those good regulations," continues 
Mr. Chamberlayne, the "market-towns are so 
connected with the capital, that all 'con- 
siderable' cities of the kingdom have an ' easy 
and certain conveyance for the letters thereof, 
to and from the said grand office, in the due 
course of the mails, every post.'" hIr. 
Chamberlayne now proceeds to contrast the 
magnificent contents of King Charles's Post- 
bag with the paltry Post-bags of the olden 
time. He. inforns his company--who are by 
this time bewildered with excess of admira- 
tion-that although the number of letters 
"missive" in England was not at all con- 
siderable in their ancestoi's' days, yet it is 
now prodigiously gr.eat, "since the neanest 
people have generally learned to write;" so 
great, that his Royal Highnes of York is 
able to farm the Post-bag for thirty thousand 
pounds per year. Mr. Chamberlayne bids his 
friends note also, that by.King Charles's bag 
letters are conveyed with more expedition, 
and less charge, than in any foreign countr.y. 
A letter containinga whole sheet of paper, s 
conveyed eighty miles for two-pence; two 
sheets for four-pence; and an ounce of paper 
for eight pence! This cheap conveyance is so 
rapid (the Post-bag travelling by night as 
well as by day), that a letter travels one 
hundred and twenty miles in four-and-tw.enty 
hours; so that, continues Mr. Chamberlayne, 
to make a great impression on his company, 
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"in five days an answer of a letter may be 
had from a place three hundred miles distant 
from the writer !" Mr. Chamberlayne, now 
in a state of irrepressible excitement, con- 
tinues his list of wonders :--"Moreover, if any 
gentleman desire to ride post to any principal 
town of England, Post-horses are always in 
readiness (taking no horse without the consent 
of his owner), which in other kings' reigns was 
not duly observed; and only three-pence is 
demanded for every English mile, and for 
evry stage, to the post-boy four-pence for 
conducting. Besides this excellent con- 
venience of conveying letters, and men on 
horseback, there is of late such an admirable 
commodiousness, both for men and women of 
better rank, to travel from London to almost 
any great town of England, and to almost all 
the villages near this great city, that the like 
hath not been known in the world ; and that 
is by stage-coaches, wherein one may be 
transported to any place, sheltered from foul 
weather and foul ways, free from endamaging 
one's health or body by hard jogging, or over- 
violent motion; and this, not only at a low 
price, as about a shilling for every five miles, 
but with such velocity and speed, as that the 
posts in some foreign countries make not 
more miles in a dav ; for the stage-coaches-- 
called flying-coaches--make forty or fifty 
miles in a day, as from London to Oxford or 
Cambridge; and that in the space of twelve 
hours, not counting the time for dining, 
setting forth not too early, nor coming in too 
late." 
Mr. Chamberlayne's enthusiasm falls oddly 
upon the ears of lIr. John Bull, of 1852, who 
has eaten a large slice of melon with his 
breakfast this morning in the Maison d'Or 
on the Boulevards, and is now about to 
discuss the quality of a late chop in Fleet 
Street; and to let his friends in Paris know, 
by to-morrow morning, of his whereabouts 
in the British metropolis. Yet we have 
pitched upon the wrong Mr. Bull for our 
contrast. 
Mr. Bull, taking his chop in Fleet Street, is 
very loud about the discrepancies of our postal 
arrangements. He has two friends--one who 
lives at Penzance, and the second who has 
chosen for his residence the most northerly 
point of Scotland: these can communicate 
by letter by the payment of one penny; 
yet Mr. Bull (who has also a friencl at 
Dover, who transacts business with a firm at 
Calais) is compelled to pay ten-pence for the 
twenty miles which his letters travel. It costs 
tvo shillings and two-pence to send a letter to 
Spain; yet one may be despatched any day to 
New Zealand for one shilling ; and the emi- 
grant in the backwoods of Canada pays but 
one shilling and two-pence for his letter of 
good tidings to his friend in London. Thus, 
crossing the Channel only costs two-pence less 
than the voyage to the Antipodes. Therefore 
Mr. Bull grumbles ; and talks about a con- 
vention for the equitable adjustment of the 

post-offices of the world. He would not be 
sorry to see delegates from the different 
countries of the world assembled here in 
London to discuss the rates at which it is the 
duty of all honest states to enable the nations 
of the earth to interchange fri(ndly greetings. 
So much has been done in England, that he 
thinks a little co-operation on the part of 
foreign countries would be a mere act of 
common honesty, and he proudly points to the 
great results of Victoria's Penny Post Bag; 
a vulgar bag it is considered, perhaps, by 
those who measure gentility by the length of 
the purse, and very unbecoming the dignity 
of the Queen to receive copper coinage; but 
it contains more treasure, more kindly human 
emotions, more cordial confidences, than the 
19ag of any other sovereign on the face of the 
:earth. We should like the shade of Mr. 
Chamberlayne to rise, and take just one peep 
into it. 
Mr. Bull, of London, serenely contemplating 
the working of the penny inland postage, and 
objecting to embarrass himself with the 
wrongs of his Dover friend, whose daily ten- 
pences rankle at his heart, proudly, we repeat, 
refers to the recent history of the Post-office. 
The inflated pride of Mr. Chamberlayne, with 
his post-office farmed on behalf of the then Duke 
of York for the annual sum of thirty thousand 
pounds, raises a sneer on Mr. Bull's lip, as he 
surveys the present balance-sheet issued from 
St. Martin's-In-Grand. And Mr. Bull has 
some reason to be satisfied. Let us look at 
the facts he can place before us. 
In 1839, her BIjesty Queen Victoqa's 
Post-bag received eight million four hundred 
and seventy thousand letters. On the fifth 
day of December in that year, the famous 
reduction in the Post-office charges came in 
force. The effect of the change was instan- 
taneous. Victoria's Post-bag was too small to 
bear the vast increase--every corner was 
crammed; and the Postmaster-General, with 
all his secretaries, found it a difficult matter 
to manage the unwieldy mass. In 1840, no 
less than one hundred and sevent.), million 
letters were crammed into Queen Victoria's 
Post-bag. The ghost of Mr. Chamberlayne 
has a terrible look of wonder and awe, as 
Mr. Bull, of 1852, announces the fact-- 
talking of millions with the utmost un- 
concern. 
We allow BIr. Bull to skip forward from the 
year 1840 to the year 1845, and then once 
more pause to hear him. In this year, we 
are informed, two hundred and seventy-one 
million and a half of letters were abso- 
lutely stuffed into the Britannic Post-bag ? 
Mr. Bull's eyes gleam with uncontrollable satis- 
faction as he rolls the numbers out of his mouth, 
and becomes dreadfully excited as he wanders 
about later years ; till, with dilated orbs, his 
hand clenched upon the table, and his voice 
raised to its most sonorous pitch, he declares 
the total number of letters that passed through 
the Post-office in the year 1850 to have been 
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authority and influence, grew up good repub- 
licans too, and joined the peasantry of Altorf 
and Stanz in rejecting the supremacy of any 
sovereign. 
When a people will not and do not pay 
rent, it is difficult to induce them to pay taxes, 
at least to a distant sovereign. The English 
found this to be the case with their colonies 
in America; and they thought it very new 
and very strange. History, however, could 
have shown them an example in the annals 
of Switzerland. For, though the dwellers 
in the forest cantons had no landlords or 
lands, the Austrian princes deemed that 
'they, at least, might raise a revenue from 
the free peasants. To tax their lands was 
indeed hopeless; but a bailiff, established in 
a strong castle at the mouth of the valley, at 
Altorf, at Stanz, or at Brunnen, might pre- 
vent any mountain commodity, such as cheese, 
from being exported to the plain country to be 
sold, or any article being brought back in 
exchange, except by the payment of a duty 
to him, the Austrian bailiff, who hoisted the 
sign of the double eagle over his portcullised 
gateway. 
Old chroniclers had a thorough contempt 
for, and ignorance of, political economy. 
They never observe, much less hint, why there 
xvas no upper, or landlord, or knightly class 
in the Swiss valleys. They had no idea 
that nature could Be democratic by a mere 
stinting of produce, or barrenness of soil. So 
that the lordly annalist attributes all to 
the perverseness of the Swiss peasant; the 
Swiss chronicler to the innate nobleness of 
his nature. Neither do they dwell upon the 
fiscal pretensions of the bailiff of Austria, nor 
do they hint at the source of revenue from 
whence he was to pay his archers and his men- 
at-arms. They depict Gessler as the villain 
of the tragedy--insisting that his cap, or the 
ducal cap of Austria, should be done reverence 
to in the market-place of Altorf; or else going 
to live at free quarters in the house of the com- 
fortable Schwytz farmer, and committing the 
indignity of ordering the farmer's wife to 
prepare a bath for him. The fact which the 
chronicle objects to Gessler, is not so much 
his rapacity, as his cruelty and insolence. 
The Niebuhrs and Strausses have been 
nibbling at the story of Gessler and Tell, 
and would persuade honest men to doubt its 
authenticity. Why, or with what view, I 
am at a loss to conceive. Certainly never 
did the scent of a tradition lie stronger. 
The country has been in the hands of 
the victors ever since the victory. It was 
not, like Greece or Rome, overrun by bar- 
barians, who threw and who trod down 
edifices, vestiges, and recollections, all of 
which had to be raked up and put once more 
together by conjunction or collation. But 
there has been nothing to disturb the remi- 
niscences and traditions of the race of Uri. 
And when they point to the site of Tell's 
house, or Tell's village, I, for one, no more 

doubt the correct indication of the fresh 
countenance and steady finger, than if old 
Tell himself were the cicerone, who tells us 
the story. 
The canton of Uri consists of the one 
great valley of the Reuss, vhich emerges 
from the Furka and the waters of the St. 
Gothard. It once evidently formed an im- 
mense mountain-lake: at the foot of the St. 
GothaM, till a convulsion of nature and its 
own force enabled it to break through a 
rocky barrier, amidst the ruins of which 
stands the Devil's B'idge. The river runs for 
seventeen or twenty miles down to the lake, 
forming an angle at Amsteg, and pent in on 
both sides by mountains of the greatest 
height. About a league before reaching the 
extremity of the valley, on the fidling of the 
river into the lake, a lateral valley opens 
perpendicular to the great one, and to the 
right as one descends. This valley is of 
small depth and extent, very soon rising into 
the mountain, which may be traversed to the 
summit, and which leads into a corresponding 
valley of Schwytz. The chief man of the 
little valley, that is, the man with the largest 
farm and the most cattle, was William Tell. 
Of course the little valley is formed by a 
mountain stream. This about half a mile 
up makes a bound; and on and about 
its fall stands the village of Burglein. Those 
who visit it from Altorf ought to be 
directed by a foot-path, which runs along a 
mill-streami and leads through chestnut groves 
and wooden cottages, to the chapel erected 
to the honour of Tell, on the site of his house. 
The church is large, with a tall white steeple 
and a red top to it. The pilgrimage of every 
traveller to Burglein is indispensable; yet 
the villagers seem not to have invented an 
efficient mode of levying black mail, although 
the view from the churchyard is one of the 
finest in the valley. The village is now, 
especially in the day-time, noisy with visitors, 
with children, and with sawing-mills, that 
take advantage of every fifll in the stream. 
Of evenings it is more primitive, when the 
mill ceases, and the church begins its Ave 
}laria ; for Uri is a strictly Catholic canton, 
as the free convent over Altorf sufficiently 
attests. The monks remain still the sole 
aristocracy of the district. The Franciscans, 
with their cowls on or off their heads, look 
picturesque in boats in the flush of evening 
on the calm lake ; sometimes going on ghostly 
errands, with an awning and certain symp- 
toms of their paraphernalia and professiou. 
Such sights are growing rare throughout 
Europe: it is in few places the trdveller meets 
with them. Besides the convent at Altorf, 
there is a splendid monastery high up in the 
valley of the Unterwalden ; it is called the En- 
gelberg. These monasteries are poorer than 
they were; for monks are like other landlords: 
they can live on their rents in rich districts, as 
did the monks of Thergovia and Argovia, 
till the radicals secularsed them; but in 
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country. The one naturally collc,..te.l wealth, 
whilst the other could not without participating 
in the prosperity ofthv plain. And I attributed 
the extrem poverty of Uri and Unterwalden 
to their being exclusively mountain cantons; 
whilst Schwytz, for example, that was mixed 
in its condition and nature, was far happier, 
more progressive, and more wealthy. This 
was, however, pure heresy to the good folk of 
Uri, who considered their first privilege that 
of forming an independent canton steeped 
in poverty; even the rule of its pastoral 
government hanging like a millstone around 
the neck of the few proprietors. Such a pro- 
position as that made them, seemed as unwel- 
come as the marriage of their sister with 
the Moderate of Lucerne. The marriage, 
however, took place; for women in the moun- 
tains have a will.. But whether years have 
wrought further changes in the social habits 
and landed tenure of Uri, is yet to be dis- 
covered. 

HYDE PARK. 

I remember once to have been shown by a 
celebrated living physiologist, the breathing 
lung of a frog--to have watched, focussed in 
the microscope, the apparatus at work which 
supports the ever-burning lamp of life. Dis- 
tinctly within the narrow field of vision I 
could see the dark red blood globules, rushing 
in a tumultuous tide along the transparent 
veins, then pacing slowly as the veins broke 
up into a delicate net-work of little vessels, 
so narrow that they could only pass in Indian 
file; then again, I beheld them debouching 
into the widening arteries, where they com- 
menced once more their mad race, one over 
the other; no longer purple, but--under the 
influence of the air, which in their slow pro- 
gress had permeated them--a brilliant scarlet. 
With that curious spectacle fi'esh in my 
recollection, I will, in imagination, at least, 
change "the field" of the microscope for that 
of the air, and suspend myself in a balloon 
over this mighty city of millions. Slowly, 
as I rise, casting out sand in the ascent, 
the earth seems to recede from me, and 
at last all is grey mist, and a few fleecy 
clouds. A little adjustment of the sand bags 
and the escape valve, and I can focus London 
as the physiologist did the frog's lung in the 
microscope. Directly underneath me, hemmed 
in by a huddled mass of brick and stone, lies 
a large open space, traversed by wide white 
lines, along which crowd and jostle a flood of 
small dark spots, no bigger than the heads of 
pins--out of these wide lines branch an 
infinite net-work of small lines across the 
open space, sprinkled with many dots, which 
fitll in crowds once more into the wide white 
lines. The small dots which enter the open 
space look pale and worn; as they circulate 
about, their colour changes; they move quicker 
and lighter: and at last roll out of the great 
space, florid and bright. 

Surely I have only been looking at the 
frog's lung again, magnified a little more! 
No, I have been peering at Hyde Park, 
watching Rotten Row, and the drive, and 
the different pathwa.ys crowded with holiday 
people. I have been looking at a lung, too ; 
for what are all these dark points, but people 
representing blood globules, which, in the 
aggregate compose the great tide of lilb ? And 
what is ,his park but an aiirator to the re, 
as the one I before looked at was to the in- 
dividual. 
Let me descend to a more minute anatomy 
of the great pulmonic space- dropping myself 
just inside the beautiful screen of ttyde 
Park corner. Five o'clock, and Rotten Row 
alive with equestrians ! Far away between 
majestic elms, now gent}y dipping into the 
hollow, now slightly ascending the uneven 
ground, made as soft and as full as horse- 
traps can make it, runs, in the very eye of the 
setting sun, this superb horse promenade. 
And here comes a goodly company, seven 
abreast, sweeping along with slackened rein ; 
the young athletes on the Elgin marbles 
yonder upon the fi'ieze of the screen, do not 
seem more a portion of their horses than 
these gay young fellows, whispering courtesies 
to the ladies so bright-eyed and supple of 
waist, who gently govern with delicate small 
hands thier fiery-eyed steeds. Single riders 
trot steadily past as though they were doing 
it for a wager. Dandies drawl along, su- 
perbly indifferent to everything about them 
with riding-sticks " based on hip." And 
when I reach Albert Gate, all Belgravia 
seems pouring out through the narrow 
streets, on prancing, dancing, arch-necked 
steeds. Where all the horses come fi-om is 
the wonder to me. As far as the eye can 
see, out far into Kensington, where the per- 
spective of the road is lost in feathery birch- 
trees, I see nothing but prancing, dancing 
horses, tossing their heads, caracolling, 
humbly obeying the directions of delicate 
wrists, or chafing at the curb of powerful 
bridle-hands. Nor do they end here; over 
the bridge, and round the drive, the contin- 
gents from Tyburnia pour along in troops; 
and now, as I come to the corner of Ken- 
sington Gardens, there is a perfect conges- 
tion of equestrians, listening to the band of 
the Life Guards playing a waltz. There 
they are, ranged round the great trees, 
English men and maidens, and English horses, 
all thoroughbred--as noble a group as the 
wide world can show, whilst over all the 
thick fan-like green leaves of the chestnut 
trees cast a pleasant shade. 
Meanwhile the drive is gorged with carriages 
moving along at a footpace. Let me consti- 
tute myself (for the nonce) a young man about 
town, and comfortably resting my arms over 
the railings, take a good stare at the passing 
beauty. I need not feel bashful. As far as I can 
see, for hundreds of feet on each side of me, 
there is nothing but young men leaning over 
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at length decided the King. to execute the 
vengeance he had been nursing so long. 
He went with a gay company to the Duke 
of Gloucester's house, Pleshey Castle, in Essex, 
where the Duke, suspecting nothing, came 
out into the court-yard to receive his royal 
visitor. While the King conversed in a 
friendly manner vith the Duchess, the Duke 
was quietly seized, hurried away, shipped 
for Calais, and lodged in the castle there. 
His friends, the Earls of Arundel and War- 
wick, were taken in the same treacherous 
manner, and confined to their castles. A few 
days after, at Nottingham, they were impeached 
of high treason. The Earl of Arundel was 
condemned and beheaded, and the Earl of 
Warwick was banished. Then, a writ was 
sent by a messenger to the Governor of 
Calais, requiring him to send the Duke of 
Gloucester over to be tried. In three days he 
returned an answer that he could not do that, 
because the Duke of Gloucester had died in 
prison. The duke was declared a traitor, his 
property was confiscated to the King, a real or 
pretended confession he had made in prison 
to one of the Justices of the Common Pleas 
was produced against him, and there was. 
an end of the matter. How the unfortunate 
duke died, very few cared to know. Whether 
he really died naturally; whether he killed 
himself; whether, by the King's order, he 
was strangled, or smothered between two 
beds (as a serving-man of the Governor's, 
named Hail, did afterwards declare), cannot 
be discovered. There is not much doubt that 
he vas killed, somehow or other, by his 
nephew's orders. Among the most active 
nobles in these proceedings were the King's 
cousin, Henry Bolingbroke, whom the King 
had m:.de Duke of Hereford to smooth down 
the old family quarrels, and some others: 
who had in the family-plotting times done 
just such acts themselves as they now con- 
demned in the duke. They seem to have 
been a corrupt set of men; but such men 
were easily tbund about the court in such 
day 
, 
The people murmured at all this, and were 
still very sore about the French marriage. 
The nobles saw how little the King cared for 
law, and how crafty he was, and began to be 
somewhat afraid for themselves. The King's 
life was a life of continued feasting and excess; 
his retinue, down to the meanest servants, were 
dressed in the most costly manner, and 
caroused at his tables, it is related, to the 
number of ten thousand persons every day. 
He himself, surrounded by .a body of ten 
thousand archers, and enriched by a duty 
on wool which the Commons had granted 
to him for life, saw no danger of ever 
being otherwise than powerful and abso- 
lute, and was as fierce and haughty as a 
King could be. He had two of his old 
enemies left, in the persons of the Dukes 
of Hereford and Norfolk. Sparing these no 
more than the others, he tampered with the 

Duke of Hereford until he got him to declare 
before the Council that the Duke of Norfolk 
had lately held some treasonable talk with 
him, as he was riding near Brentford; and 
that he had told him, among other things, 
that he could not believe the King's oath-- 
which nobody could, I should think. For this 
treachery he obtained a pardon, and the Duke 
of Norfolk was summoned to appear and 
defend himself. As he denied the charge and 
said his accuser was a liar and a traitor, both 
noblemen, according to the manner of those 
times, were held in custody, and the truth 
was ordered to be decided by wager of battle 
at Coventry. This wager of battle meant 
that whosoever won the combat was to be 
considered in the right ; which nonsense meant 
in effect, thab no strong man could ever be 
wrong. A great holiday was made ; a great 
crowd assembled, with much parade and show ; 
and the two combatants were about to rush at 
each other with their lances, when the King, 
sitting in a pavilion to see fair, threw down 
the truncheon he carried in his hand, and 
tbrbad the battle. The Duke of Hereford 
was to be banished for ten years, and the 
Duke of Norfolk was to be banished for life. 
So said the King. The Duke of Hereford 
went to France, and went no farther. The 
Duke of Norfolk made a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and afterwards died at Venice of 
a broken heart. 
Faster and fiercer, after this, the King went 
on in his career. The Duke of Lancaster, 
who was the father of the Duke of Hereford, 
died soon after the departure of his son ; and, 
the King, although he had solemnly granted 
to that son leave to inherit his fither's pro- 
perty, if it should come to him during his 
banishment, immediately seized it all, like a 
robber. The judges were so afraid of him, 
that they disgraced themselves by declaring 
this theft to be just and lawful. His avarice 
knew no bounds. He outlawed seventeen 
counties at once, on a frivolous pretence, 
merely to raise money by way of fines for 
misconduct. In short, he did as many dis- 
honest things as he could; and cared so 
little for the discontent of his subjects-- 
though even the spaniel favorites began to 
whisper to him that there was such a thing 
as discontent afloat--that he took that time, 
of all others, for leaving England and making 
an expedition against the Irish. 
He was scarcely gone, leaving the Duv. OF 
YORK Regent in his absence, when his cousin, 
Henry of Hereford, came over from France 
to claim the rights of which he had been so 
monstrously deprived. He was inmediately 
joined by the two great Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland; and his uncle the 
Regent, finding the King's cause unpopular, 
and the disinclination of the arn, y to ct 
against Henry, very strong, withdrew with 
the royal forces towards Bristol. Henry 
at the head of an army, came from York- 
shire (uhere he had landed) to London and 
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of bricks offers every element of felicity for a 
whole town-load of small fimilies. I can 
fancy the lilac and geranium and mignonette, 
smelling sweetly in the little front gardens; 
lusty cabbages and bold-faced cauliflowers 
in the back ditto; jocund young butchers 
pulling their fast-trotting ponies short up 
opposite the street doors ; insinuating bakers, 
whispering flowery nothings to rosy cooks at 
the area railings; smiling tax collectors, 
with fat little red books, knocking at all 
the doors and never having to knock twice; 
pleasant caps and ribbons enshrining pretty 
matrons' faces at the ilrst-floor windows; 
virtuous tenants, with salaries varying fi'om 
one Imndred to two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, working very hard all day in London, 
then hastening by the rail to their well- 
beloved Brick-Edcns at Dumbledoxvnd,cary; 
the pavement checquered with parasols, 
chubby legs, go-carts, and little dogs; little 
masters and misses, preternaturally inducted 
into the mysteries of Bradshaw and railway 
time-bills, and knowing to a second what 
time papa's train is due; a pleasant odour of 
baby, and flowers, and home, ud dinner ready 
precisely at h:dt'-past five o'clock. I can fancy 
all these things, I say; but-- 
But! ah, fatal word! ah, woeful pivot on 
which all things human turo.! Nobody lives, 
ah:s, in these pretty little houses ; there is no 
population for these cleanly, fresh-eoloured, 
airy little streets and terraces. The surveyor's 
ban, the anathema maranatha of the house- 
agent is upon them all. "These Houses are 
to be Let or Sold ;" and nobody comes to lfire 
or to purchase them. The cosy little windows 
are besmeared with the dread announcement 
in whitewash; rude bills to the sane effect 
are posted on the street doors; tall posts with 
placards, like gibbets, rear their ugly heads 
where rose-trees and laburnum ought to grow. 
Dumbledowndearv is a Town to Let. 
No butchers ioull up their fast-trotting 
ponies, no bakers whisper flowery nothings ; 
for there are no joints to be ordered, and no 
loaves to be delivered. Spikes are useless to 
the posts, for there are no boys to "over" them. 
The foot-pavement is a work of superero- 
gation, for there are no passengers to tread 
it; the tramps and agricultural ]abourers 
preferring to walk in the road. There are 
no nursemaids, and no babies to nurse; 
no youthful students of railway time-bills: 
for there is no papa's train due. Dumble- 
downdeary is another name for desolation. 
The spider has not woven her web, nor does 
the owl shriek through these deserted halls, 
as the Eastern poet informs us they were 
in the habit of doing, abroad: but there is 
desolation, notwithstanding. Next to a house 
long inhabited and then deserted; a house 
never tenanted, alnost new, yet old in soli- 
tude, is the most melancholy house I know. 
The mortar scarcely dried, the paper on the 
walls yet fi'esh, the fire-pbees unconscious of 
fire, the chimneys innocent of smoke, the 

staircases untrodden by domesticated feet, the 
bed-rooms unslept in, the dining-rooms un- 
dined in, the doors into which no bride has 
entered, out of which no coffin has passed: 
the house unsanctified by the smiles and tears, 
the pickles and preserves, the sweets and sours, 
that go to make up the leaven of humanity. 
And yet to be let or sold, ye,r after year, 
with nobody to bid! Such is Dumbledown- 
deary. Unless somebody cones to take it, it 
will fall to ruin through sheer desuetude. 
An uncut cheese will grow musty; the dress 
too long secluded in a drawer will become 
motheatcn. The whitewash must be effaced 
from its window-panes, the bills torn down, 
the ugly gibbets levelled. Even a succession 
of bad tenants, running away on the eve of 
quarter-day without paying their rent, and 
carrying off the lead piping and brass door- 
handles, with them, would be better than 
none. Thcy would be something in the way 
of a house-warming. They would oil the 
hinges of the area-gates, and refresh the 
knockers and bells. They would brush up 
the front gardens (even though the flowers 
were never paid for), and take fi'om them the 
doleful aspect they have now--an aspect 
generally resembling a portion of a stone- 
mason's yard run to seed in a pigless pigstye, 
littered with fragnents of scaffold-poles, chips 
of dried mortar, broken brickbats, clay pipes 
of by-gone bricklayers, strands of decayed 
ropes, and tile ghost of a trowel. 
The truth is, that the good people of 
Dumbledowndeary have, in the articles of 
bricks, houses, and tenants to inhabit them, 
occupied themselves rather too much with the 
question of supply, without quite enough re- 
garding the question of demand. Seduced by 
the mammoth London up the line, and th 
smaller, but still vigorous leviathan in minia- 
ture, Gravesend, down the line; dazzled by 
Greenwich, getting bigger and bigger every 
day; forgetful of the ominous example of that 
city of unfulfilled promises, Herne Bay; they 
have dabbled in houses as stock-jobbers dabble 
in shares. They have projected streets with 
people to inhabit them, as, during the railway 
mania, lines were projected to carry pas- 
sengers where there were no passengers to 
be carried, and to traffic where there vas 
no commerce. They would have a metropolis 
when, as yet, their ancient village had no 
suburbs. They would build their Rome in 
halls day. They have laid out their capital 
in bricks, and seen to draw but sorry interest 
(to say nothing of a bonus) therefrom. There 
is not a door-knocker in this wo-bcgone little 
town to let, but what seems to me nmffled 
in bank-notes. The deserted parlours are 
papered with transfer tickets. The stair- 
crpets (where there are any) should be of 
Exchequer Bills. The whole town seems to 
me one grim brick mausoleum of dead capital 
a tomb erected to the sinking funds of 
Dumbledowndeary. 
If the Dumbledowndereans had looked 
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mend matters by getting a fellowship at 
Merton College ;--did try, and missed. There 
seems no doubt that he did not get fair play ; 
indeed, the predominant, the all-important 
fact about the youth was now, we nay say, 
grown. He was known to "profess Puritan 
sentiments." For, by this time, in all parts 
of England, in colleges, inns of court, in polite 
circles, in country towns, a certain number of 
the young men began to be distinctly no- 
ticeable for what was called "Puritanism." 
What was it ? Vhence came it ? Nob(ty 
could tell exactly, though everybody had his 
explanation somehow. One thing was clear, 
they had a decided objection to anything 
"Papistical," loved not the Rubric according 
to the pedant Laud--were an earnest, melan- 
choly, high-aspiring set of men. Most people 
could judge about the surfi.ce, and there was 
great laughter at the mo,ement from many 
quarters, and much persecution, especially 
from head-quarters. But still the movement 
grew, and the young sucking Cavaliers--bril- 
liant boys with love-locks like the "little 
rings of the vine :' (to use an expression of 
Jeremy Taylor's)--laugllcd on, and were 
getting more angry. Blake, .although not 
"Fellow," became Master of Arts, remained 
five years at Oxford, indeed, after missing the 
fellowship. He had been at college nine years, 
and was twenty-seven years old, when his 
father was taken with his death-illness; and 
he became head of the family, with a sadly 
wrecked property to manage for the widow 
and the children. 
Blake was now a fully-developed man, and 
taking up his residence at home at Bridge- 
water, was soon a very noticeable man among 
his townsmen. And the towns of England 
wanted noticeable men, then. The Revolu- 
tion was coming on. Organisations, on one 
side or another, were forming themselves all 
over the country. And surely there was no 
more deep-hearted man than Blake, who, seeing 
all this movement going on from his quiet 
Bridgewater retreat, had luite made up his 
mind to his duty. He was soon poten in 
Somersetshire, in opposition to the now in- 
fatuated Court. There is nothing more clearly 
evident about Blake, be it said, than a fact 
well known about others of his party; than a 
natural earnest tranquillity ! Anywhere he 
would have stayed in peace; where a holy 
peace was possible. But when the ear-clip- 
ping, nose-slitting, &c., and other "cookery" 
(as Swift would call it) ws rampant, he 
could only say with Oliver, "What are we to 
expect ?" All England was anxiously asking 
the same question. 
Blake sat in Parliament for Bridgewater in 
the Short Parliament; sat in Parliament for 
Taunton in the "Say Parliament," to which 
he was elected in 1645. When the Revolution 
fairly began, his troop was one of the first in 
the field; and he fought in "almost every 
action of importance in the western counties." 
Dashing across the country with his dragoons, 

his blow and his flash fell terribly together. 
But there was always about Blake a reputa- 
tion distinct from his military one. People 
early learned that he was a good, high- 
minded man, spotlessly beautiful in character; 
who might be trusted by friends and enemies. 
Fighting was not a task he was born for. 
He had quiet habits of business which were 
ready to go through all manner of disagree- 
able duties, such as sequestrations of delin- 
quents' estates, and so on. Especially, one 
sees him to be'a man of excellent temper 
and singularly modest, so t.hat his ge.nius, 
displaying itself always, always came m a 
shape so attractive, so homely, that you may 
say that the royalty of his nature seemed 
inclined to travel incog. He went about like 
Thor on his travels, leaving great things done 
if there were need of them, but superficially 
noticeable only as a homely voyager. 
Rupert of the Rhine came thundering 
down to the Vest--a man of the fiery, dash- 
ing temperament needful to war; but his 
was not the splendid sort of terror. He did 
not gleam like 5ghtning--rather volcanically, 
and scattering mud and ashes. There was 
something unholy about his apparitions; he 
was a kind of "headless horseman," and sug- 
gested thoughts of sulphur. When he at- 
tacked Bristol, Captain Blake commanded 
the fort called Prior's Hill, and kept it to the 
last, an impregnable little spot, alive with 
fire when enemies approached. Rupert had 
an intention, so he said, of hanging Blake; 
which to Blake, from Rupert, was a high 
compliment. After Bristol had, in spite of 
Blake, surrendered, Parliament gave him new 
appointments. He was made lieutenant- 
colonel to Popham's regiment, the finest 
militia in the country. It was about this 
time that his brother Samuel lost his life. 
The daring young Samuel, hotly chasing two 
Royalist officers, came up with them at 
Strenchill, and was killed, xVhen the ne*'s 
came to Bridgewater, the officers hesitated to 
tell their colonel ; but of course the news had 
to come out. "He had no business there," 
was the first sentence. And then Blake 
retired to a room in the Swan inn, and poured 
out his heart in such tears as we may fancy. 
"Died Abner as a fool dieth," he said, in the 
grim Puritan language--" Died Abner as a 
fool dieth !" 
His next feat was the defence of Lyme 
against Maurice; one of the most splendid 
achievements of the war. The Cavaliers lost 
two thousand men here, and were unable to 
take the town. Blake was now made full 
colonel, and had the highest reputation in the 
west country. In the west country the king 
had still a stronghold, when it occurred to 
Blake that now was the time to take Taunton. 
Taunton being a central place, and controlling 
the great western highway; standing like an 
island of Malta--a key of a place--which, 
once in proper hands would be invaluable. 
Down swooped Blake to the gates; offered 
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cheerful neighbourship in our four stories; 
but our castles are our castles irrevocably and 
intact, and we have our tnore than Eleusinian 
mysteries. In an English lodging-house, a 
tenant could not reside three weeks without 
his avocation, his friends, and general social 
position being more or less known, or certainly 
assumed. But in our four-storied house, the 
first.floor might be occupied by a wild beast 
tamer (with his menagerie occupying the 
boudoir), the second by a secret society of 
liluminati, and the thirst by a private lunatic 
asylu.m, for aught the fourth-floor knew, and 
so vwe :ersa. Sometimes, after a three or 
four years' sojourn, it is bruited about that in 
one of the garrets lives an old lady who has 
known Voltaire, Rousseau, and Pilatrc de 
Rosier, has supped with Sophie Arnauld, and 
danced with M. de Mirabeau. Sometimes (as 
happened the other day), a little old gentle- 
man hell,aging to the second floor, very fond 
of snuff-taking, and leaning on a stick, dies; 
and the ncighbours hear, amazed, that the 
defunct is such a person as Don Manuel 
Godoy, prince of the peace, a man whbse 
fame has filled all Europe, whose name (for 
good or evil) is in every mouth, whose 
memoirs are on every bookstall on every 
quay in Paris. Everybody has heard of 
the Hermit of the Chauss:e d'Antin, and 
Paris is the only place where such a hermit 
could dwell. I should like to see a hermit in 
High IIolborn, or New Bond Street! Though 
the street door of our four-storied house 
stands wide open, the porter and the 
police are the sole depositaries of the secret 
of our whereabouts ; ibr which reason I would 
specially recommend one of our four stories to 
all persons fond vf retirement or encumbered 
with too numerous an acquaintance. 
But I, the indigent philosopher, whose voca- 
tion is to observe, and fi'om the kennel of social 
peculiarities, fish, with the crook of reflection, 
queer fragments of life and manners---I, the 
ragged moralist, may kow more about my 
neighbours than my neighbours about me. 
Perhaps I have won the porter over to my 
interests, perhaps I am one of that numerous, 
astute, indefatigable, but ill-paid class, the 
subordinate police spies of Paris. At all 
events I know my four stories by heart, and 
can (and hereby do) present a prose paraphrase 
of B6rangcr's jovial lyric, les quatre tages. 
To begin at the beginning- the house itself. 
It is an hotel with a small court-yard in the 
Rue Coquelet, which, as everybody ought to 
know, is in the historical Faubourg St. 
Germain. The Rue Coquelct is a silent street 
made up of similar hotels, interspersed with 
little milk shops, fruiterers', bakers', and 
wine shops. For a mile on every side 
extend cqually silent streets, some half shops, 
half hotels, as ours ; others occupied solely by 
loomy porles cochres, through which, when 
they ()pen (which is rarely), you may catch 
glimpses of gloomy hotels. Silent streets, 
little shrunken shops, gloomy gates, shabby 

little carriages, street porters sleeping in the 
sun, devout old ladies trotting to early mass, 
stealthy priests gliding along in the shadow 
of the walls, Dukes and Marquises, che- 
valiers, and abbs, yet abide there--black 
silk small clothes, hair-powder, pig-tils, and 
satin calashes yet linger in its solemn hotels-- 
but the ancien rdgime, the old school is dying 
fast, oh ! how fast away. 
Our house in the old times of wigs and 
rapiers, petits soupers .nd the droits de jambage, 
belonged to a Farmer-General of the French 
finances. John Law and the Mississippi 
scheme were the ruin of him, and he ws 
forced to sell his house to Mademoiselle Catin 
of the Com/:die Fran;aise, who suffcrred three 
months' imprisonment at the Madelonnettes 
lbr refusing to sup with the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Carpentras, and who subsequently 
married Milord Peel, ".gentilhomme anglais," 
who was no other than Tom Pilfer, who turned 
his wife's four-storied hotel into a gambling 
house, and had here that famous duel with 
the Chevalier de Rougeperd which compelled 
him to fly to Ameriet (with Mademoiselle 
Catin's di:.,monds), where tile war of independ- 
ence had just commenced, and where he was 
tmnged at Saratoga springs for deserting 
seven times backwards and tbrwards, in three 
campaigns. The community of St. Bumptious 
afterwards settled down in tile hotel, where 
they set a brilliant example of orthodoxy to 
the neighbourhood, and burnt an octavo 
edition of the works of .lean Jacques Rousseau 
with great solemnity; but the revolution of 
1"89 supervening, they were summarily 
ejected by a Republican chief of the sections, 
who gave a lecture every evening to a select 
assembly of fish-women, and administered 
justice to the aristocrats on the premises. 
He however retired, alleging that the monks 
had left so many fleas behind them that the 
place had become unbearable; and as tho 
house had by this time got a bad name, it 
remained shut up and deserted till 1806, when, 
as it belonged to nobody in particular, the 
Emperor N:poleon conferred it on one of his 
senators, who furnished it from head to foot 
in marble, mahogany, crimson, and gold, had 
gilt eagles stuck on all the ceilings and over 
all the doors, and a portrait of the "Emperor" 
hung in every room. Came 1815, notwith- 
standing, and the downfall of the empire. 
The senator sold his house to a boarding- 
school master, who sold it to a dyer, to let it 
to a retired perfumer, who converted it into 
what it is now--an Hotel Garni, or furnished 
lodging-house let out in separate floors and 
tenements like the " Flats" of a house in the 
old town of Edinburgh. 
Our house is of no particular form or shape, 
the four stories being piled one a-top of 
another, very much in the fashion of packing 
eases in a railway booking-office. A certain 
number of rooms was what the architect 
seemingly had in view, preferably to sym- 
metry of arrangement, so that if any order of 
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relating to cash transactions, not less than 
such as bore reference to property. The 
Cingalcse looked at his counsel very hard, 
with a peculiar expression of deep cun- 
ning stealing over his sable countenance. 
He drew his chair somewhat nearer to him, 
and glancing cautiously round the room to 
ascertain if any one was within ear-shot, told 
him in a low half-whisper that he "had 
never paid the money." The Advocate, as 
may easily be imagined, was astounded at this 
admission; although from his long acquaint- 
ance with the native character he was generally 
prepared to hear a good deal of rascality and 
duplicity. He begged his client to explain 
what he meant; ho,x he came by the ds- 
charge which the 1,1aintiff had not attempted 
to disprove or set -ide, if, as he said, he had 
not paid the money. 
The late defendant drew still more con- 
fidently near to his counsel's seat, and looking 
him steadily in the face as if to watch the 
effect his communication would have on him, 
he whispered in his car that he had not only 
never paid plaintiff the money in dispute, but 
that he had never owed him the amount, nor 
any sum of money whatever! This was a 
fearful staggerer to the Englishman, who 
looked all sorts of questions at his client. 
The latter perceiving that his riddle was 
not likely to be solved without his own 
assistance, condescended to detail every par- 
ticular relating .o the recent suit. He had 
been on bad terms, he said, with the plaintiff, 
who was a neighbour, for some months past, 
owing to his having obtained a judgment 
against the latter in a trifling land case. The 
plaintiff had been heard to say, that he would 
one day be revenged on him, and as the Cin- 
galese arc tolerably true to their word in all 
these matters, the attempt was expected. The 
revenge taken was to forge a bond from the 
defendant to plaintiff for uch an amount as 
must have effectually ruined the former; the 
deed was well drawn up, properly attested, 
and duly witnessed by men who, for a rupee 
a head, were in Court for the purpose, and 
actually did swear to the genuineness of 
defendant's signature. The man would as- 
suredly have been ruined as was intended, but 
that hc happened to be as clever a rogue and 
as unscrupulous as his adversary. He had 
heard the old proverb about sharp instru- 
ments cutting two ways, and acted upon it, 
for he concocted a forged discharge to the 
forged bond, signed by twice as many 
witnesses as the bond "itself, and some of 
whom were the same parties who professed to 
have witnessed the execution of the latter, 
and who, for a little higher bribing, came into 
Court to swear by the sacred Tooth of 
Buddhoo, that they had seen the plaintiff 
sign and deliver the discharge ! The Advo- 
cate went home that day a wiser man, hy a 
great deal, than when he entered his little 
office in the morning, and deeply impressed 
with the difficulties flung round the path of 

justice by the crookedness of the native 
character. 
tIaving related the dnouecnt of the above 
little plot, I must terminate my day at the 
Colombo Courts. After the decision of the 
case just alluded to, I bent my steps back to 
the Supreme Court, which was at that 
moment in a state of intense commotion. It 
was evident that something of great interest 
had happened, for every tongue was in action, 
every bare arm was flung about, as though 
there had been a general attack of St. Vitus's 
dance amongst the native population. Great 
whi{c eyes glared fiercely on their neighbours; 
black hair streamed over excitable, oleagi- 
nous shoulders; muslin turbans and snow- 
white scarves danced about, and blended 
madly with Turkey-red cloths and chintz 
sarongo; bloodthirsty-looking mustachios 
curled to their uttermost tips in rank defiance, 
while tobacco and betel-juice flew about in 
copious showers, and much nearer to me than 
I could have desired. What did it all mean? 
Was the poor wretch of a traitor, self-con- 
demned as he had been, about to suffer the ex- 
treme penalty of the law, then and there, on the 
spot, just to give Dame Justice an appetite for 
her afternoon meal! I ventured to question a 
respectable-looking man by my side, in clean, 
white raiment ; but the poor creature muttered 
something that might have been Ethiopic or 
Sclavonic. I tried a thin weazen-faced old 
man in spectacles and cloth garments, and the 
wretch replied in high Dutch! 
Forcing my way into the body of the 
Court, I at length ascertained from a half- 
caste proctor, that although the prisoner had 
pleaded guilty, and the evidence and the 
summing-up of the Judge were dead against 
him, the jury had acquitted the man. They 
knev far better than he did whether he was 
or was not guilty, and in their wisdom had 
decided that he was mistaken in his self- 
condemnation. The prisonerthe prisoner 
no longercould not be persuaded that he 
heard aright; when I reached the thronged 
table f.'tcing the dock, I found him staring 
vacantly about him, with his long, bony 
hands clasped firmly toether; the person in 
charge of him in vain tried to move him from 
the spot. The Judges were conversing 
togeller in deep, earnest, whispers, evidently 
as astonishcd as the por creature they had 
just been trying; after a brief time they 
dismissed the jury, having probably had 
sufficient of their labour for that day, and for 
many days to come; and eventually the Court 
rose and adjourned over until the following 
morning, to allow themselves time to digest 
their astonishment. 
As I drove home from witnessing these 
strange scenes, I could not resist pondering 
upon the crooked ways of Orientals--upon the 
dim moral perceptions of our fellow-subjects 
in the East. I called to mind the hackneyed 
Exeter Hall phrase of "We are all brethren," 
and thought how much better for the true 
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continuously as the pulverised contents of an 
hour-glass. But here; there is no hand to 
turn the glass and raise the sand to its former 
level. It disappears with the first tide that 
touches it. Every week sees displaced some 
portion of arable materials. The plough, next 
spring, cannot work so close to the brink of 
the precipice, as it has this season. The year 
after, it will have to retire still further 
inland :-- 

To-morrow, slid to-morrov, and to-morrow. 
Will creep the stealthy sea from day to days 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have shown the elifE 
The way to dusty death." 

"They fence here with bush faggots !" 
said an astonished rustic to whom the scene 
was new. Yes ; for (not to mention the sea- 
breezes) whitethorn would be swallowed up 
before it had time to get half its growth. 
The mouldering track sometimes requires a 
cautious foot, and is no place for a man 
plenus Bacchi (aut Beeri) on a dark night, 
with a cigar in his mouth, and his hands in 
his pockets. IIe might as well, without 
practice, try to perform the "main truck" 
exploit. And yet I do love to tread (by day) 
in these evanescent paths. It is the last look 
of a friend bound for Sierra Leone. We 
bestow our affections on such things all the 
more vehemently, that we must soon part 
with them for ever. 
And the worst of it is, that the land thus 
cruelly arrested and transported for life, is 
about the best in the country. Some thirty 
years ago I was acquainted with a yeoman of 
that neighbourhood, who had on hi estate a 
field which he and his men always called 
"The Sugar Close." One day I ventured the 
question, What was the reason for such an 
odd name ? "Why," said the old man, "I 
bought that piece ready sown xith wheat; 
and after harvest (it was the war time)the 
crop paid the purchase money. That was 
so sweet, that I called it The ugar Close." 
That field is not quite melted yet; but will 
take its turn. 
The causes of the continued fall of the 
cliff are two-fold. First, the action of the 
waves below and in front; and, secondly, of 
the landsprings, above and behind. Where 
the first is the more active agent., as in 
gravelly cliffs, the ruin mostly takes place 
from above, in an earthly avalanche. When 
the second cause is the more potent, as in 
loamy and clayey strata, (by the hydraulic 
pressure, as well as by the eating iu of the 
landsprings,) the mass usually slips fi'om 
below, in a sort of semifluid state, with de- 
cidedly marked waves or huge wrinkles, 
reminding one of Professor Forbes's descrip- 
tion of the slow, forward-flowing of Alpine 
glaciers. It then leaves vast, semi-craterlike, 
or shell-like hollows, that are very grand, 
as picturesque objects, displaying in their con- 
cavity the contrasted tints of various earths, 

and here and there sparkling with a patch of 
bright verdure, or a gay tuft of flowers that 
have descended from the upland, never to 
return, but to be suddenly withered one day 
by the contact of salt water. 
Where the stream of earth reaches the 
beach, it undergoes at its extremity the pro- 
gress of melting and absorption by the ocean ; 
and this is sometimes so gradual, and the 
procumbent mass of earth so enormous, that 
its surface has time to become clothed with 
green pasturage; and a second, minor, sub- 
siduary cliff is formed in front of, and as a 
shoulder to, the original one ;--a low cliff next 
the sea, having a verdant slope backward to 
the taller and parent cliff`whence it sprung. 
The offspring has then first to undergo 
destruction, but its sacrifice affords only a 
temporary protection to the hill in its rear. 
The same effects recur from the same causes. 
The sea is inexor'ble and insatiable. 
At the village of Mundesley it is calculated 
that the cliff is cut away at. the rate of a yard 
a year. I atn convinced that this estimate is 
much less than the annual demolition at 
other parts of the line. But take it at a yard 
per annum along the whole series, which 
comprises a distance of about twenty miles. 
This gives an annual loss of thirty-five thou- 
sand two hundred square yards of surface, in 
a country which complains that its area, even 
while not on the decrease, is insufficient to 
maintain its increasing population, where we 
are treading on each other's toes most incon- 
veniently, and whence we are making con- 
tinual shipments of our fellow countrymen, 
because we have not room for them at 
The cubical waste of good earth is enormous, 
if we take a yearly slice a yard thick and 
twenty miles long, from the face of a cliffs 
hundred and fifty feet high, as a rough 
average. But numerous instances can be 
adduced where the waves have taken away 
twenty-one yards of land in three tides. At 
Trimingham, upwards of fifty acres of land 
have been removed during the last sixty 
years ; and, on one occasion, four acres and a 
half were taken away in one tide. 
Vhat has urged me to put pen to paper on 
this subject is the prcwdence of an unresisting 
acquiescence in this ruinous state of things. 
Not to hold one's own as long as possible--to 
die and give no sign--is so thoroughly un- 
English, as to call for remonstrance and 
rebuke. We shall probably spend not a few 
millions at the Cape, to prevent the BlaCks 
from driving us out of Black-Land, which we 
might re-conquer, even after it had once got 
quite clean rid of us: but we won't lay out a 
five-pound note to resist the German ocean, 
fi'om whom there are no reprisals obtainable. 
Were any foreign potentate to seize upon 
Sidestranl, drive off its inhabitants, and con- 
vert the church into a little garrison, we 
should b 5, some means soon pitch the imperti- 
nent aggressor and his soldiers over the cliff 
into the sea, and re-induct the frightened 
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THE POPULAR POETS OF FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 
I NAVE long since renounced an old habit 
of loitering at book-stalls; but I was lately 
betrayed into a halt and a purchase--a large 
one of forty-two volumes. A collection of 
Poems met ny eye--not printed as a series, 
but of uniform size, and uniformly bound. 
lIany of the single volumes have been re- 
printed in the general works of their authors, 
and were already in my possession. Other 
of the volumes have gone to the same oblivion 
that shrouds the dulness of the minor poets of 
a previous age, embalmed though they be in 
Johnsonian Prefaces. Vhy, then, did Ibring 
these volumes home? Why do I keep them 
on my table, and take them up at vacant 
moments, and turn over the leaves, and look, 
with something of uncritical admiration, at 
their frontispieces and their wood-cuts? It 
is because they are the identica| editions in 
which I read when a boy. Here is "The 
Pleasures of Hope," printed at the Glasgow 
University press in 1800. All the old local 
associations of my first joyful reading of that 
book come across me, when I look again upon 
that familiar print of the mournful mother 
watching over the cradled child, and that of 
the old man who leans o'er the cottage gate, 
and wishes for such a home and hamlet shade. 
Here is my " Minstrel "--my school prize- 
book--long since lost. Young Edwin was my 
model of a poet--" the visionary boy"--and 
there he sits, as he sate when I first knew 
him, on a black rock, 
"' Listening with pleasing dread to the deep roar 
O1 the wide weltering waves." 
Here is Southey--whose "Joan of Arc" I did 
not much care for; but whose Eclogues and 
Ballads look young again as I glance over 
them--and I rather dread to dream, as I must 
have dreamt, of that horrible wood-cut, 
"Showing how an old Woman rode double, 
and who rode before her." "The Pleasures of 
Memory," though popular, was rather old 
reading at the beginning of the century, and is 
not amongst my recently-acquired collection ; 
but how well do I recollect that jewel of an 
edition, some ten years later, with Stothard's 
wood-cuts. Cowper has been a sixty years' 
favourite; but he seems to have held a divided 
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empire with his friend Hayley--for" The Task" 
and "The Triumphs of Temper" are here close 
companions, as this series has an arrangement 
of its own. ]]urns, too, is here, in a London 
edition, with a Life, which begins "This cele- 
brated Bard." "Thomas Little, Esq.," has his 
due place; and the Reverend W. L. Bowles 
does not scorn to stand beside him. I con- 
fess to an innocent boy preference of the 
layman. 
Thus far of those who have endured. But 
there are some others who are ahnost forgotten 
--perhaps undeservedly--George Dyer, Bishop, 
Mary Robinson, Holloway, Harrop, Varren, 
Gisborne, Graham, Leyden, Bloomfield. The- 
last name is suggestive of memories of early 
scenes and antiquated manners; and I must: 
dwell on it. 
Does any one now read" The Farmer's Boy," 
by Robert Bloomfield ? I have before me the 
edition which I read in 1803, at which time it 
is recorded that twenty-six thousand copies 
had been sold since the first publication of 
the poem in 1800. Byron has left a con- 
temptuous notice of Bloomfield in the "English 
Bards." But "The Farmer's Boy," for all 
that, will not be wholly forgotten. It is a 
truthful poem, founded upon accurate observa- 
tion of common things, and describing the most 
familiar incidents and feelings with a rare 
fidelity--rare, amidst the conventional gene- 
ralities of the verse-making of that day. At 
that early age I had means of testing the truth 
of its decriltions. Let me give, fi'om my own 
recollections, a picture of a farmer's household, 
not long after the time when Bloomfield's 
poem was first published. 
On one of the roads from Windsor to Bin- 
field, in the parish of Varfield, stands, or 
stood, a small farm-house, with gabled roof 
and latticed windows. A rude woodbine- 
covered porch led into a broad passage, which 
would have been dark had not the great oaken 
door generally stood open. To the right of the 
passage was a large kitchen, beyond which 
loomed a sacred room--the parlour--unopened 
except on rare occasions of festivity. To this 
grange I travelled in a jolting cart, on a spring 
afternoon, seated by the side of the good wife, 
who had carried her butter and eggs and 
fowls to market, and was now returning 
home, proud of her gains, from whose accu- 
mulations she boasted that she well-niSh paid 
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August evening I suppose all rooms look 
pretty much alike." 
"Oh, sister, no !" Gabrielle cried. "Have 
you never noticed the different kinds of 
twilight? Here, in this house, it is always 
winter twilight, quite colourless, and cold, 
and cheerless, but in other places, where the 
sun has shone, it is warm and soft and 
beautiful; even for an hour or longer after 
the sun has quite set, a faint rosy tinge, like a 
warm breath, seems to rest upon the air, and 
to shed such peace and almost holiness over 
everything. That was the kind of twilight, 
I think of it so often, that there used to be at 
home. I remember, so very, very long ago, how 
I used to sit on the ground at my mother's feet 
in the summer evenings, looking out through 
the open window at the dear old garden, 
where everything was so very still and quiet 
that it seemed to me the very trees must have 
fallen asleep, and how she used to tell us fitiry 
stories in the twilight. Sisters, do you re- 
member it?" Gabrielle asked, her voice tre- 
mulous, but not altogether, so it seemed, with 
emotion that the recollection had called up. 
"I do," Miss Vaux said, in a voice clear 
and cold, and hard as ice. From Bertha 
there came no answer. 
"It is one of the few things I recollect 
about her," Gabrielle said again very softly, 
"the rest is almost all indistinct, like a halt: 
forgotten dream. I was only four years old, 
you say, Joann_% when she died ?" 
"You know it ; why do you ask ?" Miss 
Vaux said, harshly and quickly. 
There was a pause. It was so dark that 
none of their faces could be seen, but one 
might have told, from the quick nervous way 
in which unconsciously Gabrielle was clasping 
and unclasping her hand, that there was some 
struggle going on within her. At last, very 
timidly, her voice trembling, though she tried 
hard to steady it, she spoke again. 
"Sisters, do not be angry with me. Often 
lately I have wished so very much to ask you 
some things about my mother. Oh, let me ask 
them now. Dear sisters, tell me why it is 
that you never speak to me, or almost allow 
me to speak, of her ? Is it because it grieves 
you so much to think of her death, or is there 
any other cause"--her voice sank so low 
that it was almost a whisper--" why her 
name is never mentioned amongst us ? I have 
kept silence about this for so long, for I knew 
you did not wish to speak of it; but, oh 
sisters, tell me now! Ought I not to know 
about my own mother?" 
"Hush !" Iiss Vaux said, in a voice stern 
and harsh. "Gabrielle, you do not know 
what you are asking. Let it be enough for 
you to learn that anything I could tell you of 
your mother could give you nothing but pain 
to hear--pain which we would gladly spare 
you yet, knowing, as we so well do, the great 
bitterness of it. I ask you for all our sakes, 
yours as niuch as ours, never again to be the 
first to mention your mother's name !" 

She had risen from her seat, and stood 
right before Gabrielle, the outline of her tall 
dark figure showing clearly a.gainst the 
window. In her voice there was not one 
trace of emotion ; her vhole manner was hard 
and cold and unimpassioned ; like that of one 
who had, long ago, subdued all gentle feelings. 
Gabrielle's tears were falling fast, but she 
made no answer to Miss Vaux's words. She 
stood much in awe of both her sisters, espe- 
ciall of the eldest, and knew well how 
hopeless all remonstrance with her would be: 
Aher a few moments Bertha laid her hand 
on Gabrielle's shoulder, saying, with some- 
thing of gentleness in her voice" 
"You distress yourself too much, my child. 
Trust more in us, Gabriclle. We would try 
to keep sorrow from you; do not make it 
impossible." 
" Yes, yes; I know it is mc,-.nt kindly 
towards me," Gabrielle said gcr:lv, " but 
you forget that I suffer from being "in igno- 
rance. I cannot forget that you are conceal- 
ing something from me." 
"Which I would to God I could conceal 
from you for ever," Miss Vaux said. "Ga- 
brielle, foolish child, do not seek for sorrow i 
it will come quickly enough of itself;" and 
she turned from her with some muttered 
words that her sister could not hear. 
Gabrielle tried to speak again; but Bertha 
raised her hand warningly, and they were all 
silent; Gabrielle with her face bowed down 
upon her hands ia the thick twilight. 
"We will close the window and have 
lights," Bertha said, after some tine had 
passed; "the night air is getting cold." 
With a deep sigh Gabriellc rose, and drew 
down the open window, standing there for 
some minutes alone, and looking out upon the 
dark evergreen grove. 
CHAPTER IIo 
"I am going into the village," Miss Vaux 
said. "If you will tell me vhere that poor 
woman lives you vere speaking of last night, 
Gabrielle, I will call upon her now." 
"Let me go with you," Gabrielle said 
quickly. "I told her we would come together. 
Wait for me one minute, and I will be ready." 
"I scarcely see the need of it. You are 
looking pale and ill, Gabrielle. I would 
advise you to stay in the house and rest." 
"I have a headache, and the air will do it 
good," Gabrielle answered. "Let me go, 
sister." 
"As you will, then," Miss Vaux said, and 
Gabrielle went away to dress. 
She had not yet recovered her usual gay 
spirits; but was still grave, quiet, and appa- 
rently occupied with her own thoughts, and 
the two walked side by side, almost without 
speaking, along the little path over the field 
which lay between their house and the 
villaa It was a very bright sunny summer's 
day, too hot, indeed, for walking, but beautiful 
to look at. The heat seemed to weary 
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Only it happens that the open field is not yet 
entered, and the lights thrust upon the 
Chinese with two much abruptness have 
unfortunately burnt their fingers. 

LITERARY MYSTIFICATIONS. 

Tr. learned Jesuit, Hardouin, in his work 
upon Chronology and Coins, published in 
1696, somewhat startled the weak minds 
of his readers by the bold assertioa that 
the ancient history, which is so dear to the 
learned men of the present day, through the 
delightful agency of Doctor Goldsmith and 
others, had been entirely re-manufactured in 
the thirteenth century, with the aid of the 
works of Homer, Herodotus, Cicero, Pliny, 
the Georgics of Virgil, and the Satires and 
Epistles of Horace--the only works which, 
according to him, belonged to antiquity--the 
Bucolics, and the JEneid of Virgil, the Odes, 
and the Art of Poetry of Horace, and all the 
collection of poets, historians, and ancient 
writers in general, whom we are unfortunately 
addicted to admiring, having been, according 
to the same veracious authority, fabricated by 
the monks of the middle ,ges. 
We have not been in the habit of paying 
much more attention to such erudite specula- 
tions as that of our friend, the Jesuit, than 
they deserve; but the other day, "a very 
modern instance"--that of the Shelley for- 
geries-set us wondering upon the subject 
of literary mystification in general. The 
Jesuitical hypothesis presented itself with 
more than usual force, and led us insensibly, 
through a long catalogue of impostures, some 
of the most prominent of which we will note 
for the benefit of our readers. 
Before the Revival of Letters, errors, such 
as those in question, were made through 
iozmrance; but after that periodas befitted 
a more advanced degree of civilisation--it was 
by fi'audulent means that the learned were 
misled. It was one of the favourite amuse- 
ments of the learned of the sixteenth century 
to mystify one another. In many cases, the 
only motive seems to have been the gratifica- 
tion of some personal whim, or the bewilder- 
ment of some literary associate. But we now 
and then find examples of elaborate attempts 
to misrepresent history, and to confuse names 
and dates to a most mischievous extent. 
Of the latter class, a very large number of 
forgeries and fictions were concocted for 
political purposes. Among these may be 
included the false Decretals of Isidore, which 
were forged for the maintenance of the papal 
supremacy, and, for eight hundred years, 
formed the fundamental basis of the Canon 
Law, the discipline of the church, and even the 
faith of Christianity; the deception of young 
Maitland, who, in order to palliate the crime 
of the assassination of the Regent Murray, 
drew up a pretended conference between him, 
Knox, and others, in which they were made 
to plan the dethronement of the young king, 

and he substitution of the regent in his place ; 
and the story of the "bloody Colonel Kirk," 
related by Hume and others, which was 
originally told of a very different person in a 
prevmus age. 
The great majority, however, of deceptions 
of the kind seem to have been contrived with- 
out any other object than the mere artistic 
love of ingenuity, to which the credulity or 
mystification of the learned was a flattering 
and irresistible tribute. 
One of the boldest and most unconpro- 
raising of a very mischievous class of literary 
impostors was Annius of Viterbo. Annius 
published a pretended collection of historians 
of the remotest antiquity, some of whose haines 
had descended to us in the works of ancient 
writers, while their works themselves had 
been lost. Afterwards, he subjoined com- 
mentaries to confirm their authority, by 
passages from well-known authors. hese, 
at first, were eagerly accepted by the learned; 
the blunders of the presumed editor--one of 
which was his mistaking the right name of 
the historian he forged--were gradually de- 
tected, and at length the imposture was 
apparent. The pretended originals were more 
remarkable for their number than their 
volume, for the whole collection does not 
exceed one hundred and seventy-one pages, 
which lessened the difficulty of the forgery; 
while the commentaries, which were after- 
wards published, must have been manu- 
factured at the same time as the text. In 
favour of Annius, the high rank he oc- 
cupied at the Roman court, his irreproach- 
able conduct, the declaration that he had 
recovered some of these fragments at Mantua, 
and that others had come from Armenia, in- 
duced many to credit these pseudo-historians. 
A literary war was soon kindled. One his- 
torian died of grief for having raised his 
elaborate speculations on these fabulous ori- 
ginals ; and their credit was at length so much 
reduced, that Pignoria and Maffei both an- 
nounced to their readers that they had not 
referred in their works to the pretended 
writers of Annius. Yet, to the present hour, 
these presumed forgeries are not always given 
up. The problem remains unsolved; and the 
silence of Annius in regard to the forgery, 
as well as what he affirmed when alive, leave 
us in doubt as to whether he really intended 
to laugh at the world by these fairy tales 
of the giants of antiquity. Sanchoniathon, 
as preserved by Eusebius, may be classed 
among these ancient writings as a forgery, 
and has been equally rejected and defended. 
It should not be forgotten that the statements 
of Annius received a supposed confirmation 
in some pretended remains of antiquity 
which were dug up in the grounds of the 
Inghirami family. These remains -- which 
were Etruscan--consisted of inscriptions, and 
some fragments of an ancient chronicle. 
Curtius lnghirami had no doubt of their 
authenticity, and published a quarto volume of 
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discovery, and to give it additional import- 
ance in the eyes of his protectors, Airoldi, 
archbishop of Heraclea, who paid all the 
expenses of his researches, Vella manufactured 
a correspondence between himself and the 
ambassador, who had returned to Morocco, 
in which he made the latter give an assurance 
that there existed in the library of Fez a 
second and more complete copy of the manu- 
script found in the library of St. Martin; 
that another work in continuation of the 
manuscript had been discovered; and also a 
series of medals, confirmatory of the history 
and chronology of the document in question. 
The imposture had such success, that the 
King of Naples, to whom Vella presented his 
translation of the supposed manuscript, wished 
to send him on a mission to Morocco to make 
fresher inquiries. This was as unfortunate a 
turn as the royal favour could take; but, 
luckily for Vclla, circumstances occurred to 
avert the disaster. 
The translation of the Arabic manuscript 
had been announced in all the journals of 
Europe. The first volume was published in 
1789, under the sanction of Airoldi. The 
sixth volume appeared in 1792, and was to be 
followed by two others. Vella was everywhere 
courted, and loaded with pensions and honours. 
Airo]di, however, having caused a fat-simile 
of the original manuscript--which Vella had 
taken great pains to alter and make nearly 
illegible--doubts arose as to its authenticity; 
and finally, after the "translation" had been 
everywhere read, everywhere celebrated, and 
everywhere extracted from, the whole was 
found to be a deception. The original 
manuscript was nothing but a history of 
]Iahomet and his family, and had no relation 
to Sicily whatever. Vella was induced to 
confess his imposture, but not until he had 
been threatened with torture. 
In 1800, a Spaniard named Marchena, 
attached to the army of the Rhine, amused 
himself during the winter which he passed at 
Basle by composing some fragments of 
Petronius. These were published soon after, 
and, in spite of the air of pleasantry which 
ran through the preface and notes, the author 
had so well imitated the style of his model 
that many ve T accomplished scholars were 
deceived, and where only set right by a decla- 
ration of the truth on the part of the pub- 
lisher. The success of this mystification 
struck the fancy of Marchena; and in 1806 he 
published, under his own name, a fragment of 
Catullus; which he pretended to have been 
taken from a manuscript recently unrolled at 
Herculaneum. But, this time he was beaten 
with his own weapon. A professor of Jena, 
Eichstiidt, announced in the following year, 
that the library of that city possessed a very 
ancient manuscript, in which were the same 
verses of Catullus, with some important varia- 
tions. The German, under pretence of cor- 
recting some errors of the copyist, pointed 
out several faults in prosody, committed by 

Marchena, and made sundry improvements 
upon the political allusions of the Spaniard. 
Poetical forgers have been comparatively 
scarce. One of the most distinguished of 
these was Vanderbourg, who in 1803 pub- 
lished some charming poet T under the name 
of Clotilde de Surville, a female writer, said to 
have been contemporary with. Charles the 
Seventh of France. The editor pretended to 
have found the manuscript among the papers 
of one of her descendants, the Marquis de 
Surville, who was executed under the direc- 
tory. The public was at first the dupe of this 
deception, but the critics were not long in 
discovering the truth. "Independently," says 
Charles Nodier, "of the purity of the language, 
of the choice variation of the metres, of the 
scrupulousness of the elisions, of the alterna- 
tion of the genders in the rhymes--a sacred 
rule in the present day, but unknown in the 
time of C]otilde--of the perfection, in short, 
of every verse, the true author has suflbred to 
escape some indications of deception which it 
is impossible to mistake." Among these was 
her quotation from Lucretius, whose works 
had not been then discovered, and which 
perhaps did not penetrate into France until 
towards 14"/5; her mention of the seven 
satellites of Saturn, the first of which was 
observed for the first time by Huyghens, in 
1635, and the last by Herschel in 1789; and 
her translation of an ode of Sappho, the frag- 
ments of whose works were not then pub- 
lished. However, the poems attributed to 
Clotilde are full of grace and delicacy--suf- 
ficient, indeed, to induce any person with a 
love of approbation not simply diseased and 
fraudulent, to avow the authorship. 
About the same period Fabre d'Olivet 
published the "Poesies Occitaniques," a work 
which professed to be a translation from the 
Provencal and Langue d'Oc ; and. in his notes 
he inserted fragments of the pretended originals. 
"These passages," says Raynouard, "written 
with spirit and grace, and often with energy, 
have deceived the critics, who believed them 
original, and have quoted them as such. 
Wishing to give to these fragments of his 
composition the advantage of passing for 
authentic, the author employed a means 
equally ingenious and piquant. In one of the 
works professing to be translated, he mingled 
some passages drawn from the poetical manu- 
scripts of the Troubadours; and by this 
mixture of veritable and fictitious fragments, 
he found it more easy to seduce the credulity 
of the critics. He did more : as the language 
of the old Troubadours, fi'om whom he had 
quoted passages in his notes, had some 
obscurities, which, being cleared away, would 
perhaps have facilitated the discovery, of the 
fraud, he reduced their language to the idiom 
which he used himself; and by this neans it 
became much more difficult to doubt the 
authenticity of these pretended productions, 
which, for the rest, have a real merit of their 
own, under any respect." 
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The French have from the first been pecu- 
liarly felicitous in this dangerous talent. 
Everybody at one time believed in Varillas, 
the French historian, until some first-rate 
scholars succeeded in the difficult task of 
destroying his great reputation. Varillas 
was famous, especially, for the exclusive nature 
of his historical and courtly andcdotes; and 
it was believed that he had the secrets of 
every cabinet in Europe at his fingers' 
ends. But notwithstanding his parade of the 
most minute matters--titles, correspondence, 
memoirs,--it became apparent, in the end, 
that he had been indebted to his invention, 
simply, for all this very exclusive knowledge. 
Yet it was impossible to read him and to with- 
stand his plain, straightforward semblance of 
sincerity. 
Then there was the celebrated "Voyage 
Round the World," written by a Neapolitan 
nobleman, named Carreri, who, it has been 
said, braved every peril of sea and savages 
very comfortably in his own chamber, vhich 
he never quitted for years, owing to a serious 
indisposition. There is every probability, 
however, according to more recent accounts, 
that Carreri was unjustly accused--that he 
had previously visited the places he describes. 
Still, for some years, his book was believed to 
be an imposture. The Travels of Damberger, 
which made a great sensation in their day, 
differed fi'om these last: they were un- 
doubtedly genuine--as a fiction. 
Disraeli, tim Elder, notices a singular im- 
position which has been practised by a wtriety 
of authors, of announcing a variety of titles of 
works "preparing for the press," but of 
which nothing but the titles were ever 
written. This system seems to have been 
very considerably practised by Paschal, his- 
toriooapher of France, "for obvious reasons," 
as the phrase goes: he received a pension for 
writing on the history of France, and was 
obliged in decency to announce titles, at any 
rate. When he died, it is stated that his 
historical labours did not exceed six pages! 
We find Grcgorio Leti mentioned as an 
historian of the same cls as Varillas. "He 
took everything too lightly; yet his works 
are sometimes looked into for many anecdotes 
of English history, which are not to be found 
elsewhere; and which perhaps ought not to 
have been there, if truth had been consulted." 
Rabbi Benjamin, of Tudela, mystified a 
vast number of persons by the circumstantial 
and picturesque manner in which he wrote 
his travels. His book is said to be apocry- 
phal; but it is written with a wonderful 
appearance of trufl. 
An anecdote of a very recent date will con- 
clude the list--as far as we are at present in 
a condition to extend it--of the most curious 
continental mystifications. 
At the commencement of 1836, the French 
and foreign journals announced that the 
Greek translation of the Phcenician historian, 
Sanchoniathon, by Philon de Byblos, had 

been discovered in a convent in Portugal. 
This discover)-astonished the whole learned 
world--not a very large body to astonish, by 
the way--but they were truly astonished, 
because nothing remained to them of the 
work in question but fragments quoted by 
Eusebius. Some months later, however, there 
appeared at Hanover a German treatise, 
purporting to be an analysis f the primitive 
history of the Phcenicians, founded upon the 
newly-discovered complete translation of 
Philon, with observations by F. Wagenfield. 
This publication contained, in addition, a fac- 
simile of the manuscript, and a preface by the 
learned Grotefend, director of the Lyceum of 
Hanover. But our "learned fi'iend" last 
mentioned, soon found that he had been com- 
pletely the dupe of Wagenfield, a young 
student at Brema, whose work, however, dis- 
played considerable imagination, and profouid 
knowledge. In spite, however, of the pompous 
announcements which vere several times 
made, the Greek text never appeared. The 
fragments, of which Vagenficld has given 
a German version, have been produced in 
French, by M. Le Bas. 
So much for the exploits of our continental 
neighbours in this very fruitful field. How 
far our own countrymen are prepared to 
contest with them the palm of imposture, we 
shall show upon an early occasion. 

THE SCHOOLMASTERS OF BROAD- 
BUMBLE. 
" /VANTED, a master for the parish school 
of Broad-Bumble; salary sixty pounds per 
annum, besides the use of a house, coals, and 
candles. None need apply who cannot pro- 
duce the most satisfactory testimonials as to 
competency and moral character." 
Such was the advertisement which set 
forth the educational destitution of the little 
town of Broad-Bumble. Broad-Bumble was 
one of those curious towns in which 
butchers' shops are next door to houses once 
tenanted by lords, bishops, and other such 
people, and where the only approach to 
"the Square" is through an evenue of 
children, rag-shops, and small undertakers. 
Like the generality of such parishes, it had- 
a big church of no architectural preten- 
sions, and a very rich incumbent, who was 
chairman to a great many societies for the 
benefit of wrious things and people, and who 
was neither a Puseyite, an Evangelical, or, in 
fact, anvthin that served for an excuse even 
for a row in the vestry, or a word of pious 
horror fi'om an old maid. 
Broad-Bumble was very populous; and, 
as in most other places, all the people who 
contributed least to the parish rates were 
most liberal in furnishing more than their 
quota of children, and, as its educational 
means were small, the number of people to 
be educated was proportionately great. In- 
deed, the swarm of children who grew up 
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beyond their own district, had, from time to 
time, drawn awkward comparisons of causes, 
and effects, and could not help thinking that 
the boys under masters from the Training 
Society were cleaner, sharper, and healthier. 
Kind-hearted ladies, who could not be,r "to 
see the poor boys knocked about so," kept 
away from the place, and, in disgust, trans- 
ferred their subscriptions to non-flogging 
charities. Of course there were plenty of 
supporters of the old system, and, curiously 
enough, even among the parents of the children. 
From all discipline to no discipline is as 
easy a change as many other contralieties 
produce. The school was in a state of anarchy, 
and the parish was, as far as the election of a 
master was concekncd, in nearly the same con- 
dition. The candidates were numerous, and 
possessed just that sort of divided interest, 
among the trustees and subscribers, which is 
wont to make even the smallest contests 
doubtful and interesting. 
A large quantity of popular sympathy ran 
in favour of the deputy who had officiated 
during the illness of the late master. Mr. 
Tittleton was a fair-faced, small-eyed, small- 
pox-pitted individual, whose countenance con- 
sisted of one perpetual simper, only varied 
by an occasional dash of deferential gravity. 
He had a genuine horror of theatres and hard 
words--things which appeared to form, in his 
mind, only the component parts of one grand 
dislike to everything not recommended in the 
"Weekly Young Man's Consolation." He 
dressed in black, and occasionally sported a 
white neckerchief. Mystery hung over his 
birth and early fortune; but little Mrs. Pin- 
cushion, who generally knew more than people 
either thought or desired, declared that she 
remembered Mr. Tittleton in connection with 
a yard measure, at Tape, Stiffening, and Co's., 
Oxford Street, London, and spoke of him as "a 
very civil young man"--a compliment which, 
by the way, did Mr. Tittleton no small harm 
in the course of his canvass for the situation 
of school master. 
]Ir. Tittleton's system of discipline was 
the very reverse of that of his predecessor. It 
was, in fact, little else than a continued series 
of street music and gymnastics. If the school 
were in an uproar--a condition wliich, except 
the vicar or curate were present, it seldom 
failed to present--he whistled, and the rioters 
whistled in reply, and the school was quiet 
till the next confusion began. If a visitor 
made his appearance, a whistle accompanied 
by comparative silence, welcomed the new 
comer, and enabled him to ask, perhaps, four 
questions and receive the answers without 
feeling doubtful of the connection of his mental 
faculties. Then again, when the boys went 
to church, they marched as if they were 
drilled: when they entered the gallery they 
stood up, and knelt to the opening prayer, 
and rose again to the psalms, all with a series 
of military salutes, facings about, and "to 
order." In fact, one or two pecple began to 

suspect that the attainments of the deputy- 
master were limited to whistling and posture- 
making. A few awkward mi.stakes in spelling, 
and in syntax, which appeared in a memorial 
soliciting the situation, occasioned the fitness, 
of Mr. Tittleton for the office to appcar more 
and more questionable. 
But he had a staunch supporter in old 
Commander Screamer, who owned half a 
street and two public-houses in Broad-Bumble; 
and who, having spent three parts of his life 
on board a man-of-war, had an unmitigated 
contempt for anything which was unconnected 
with "hard service." He was a good old 
fellow, the Commander, and never blustered 
long; but, no man was ever more bigoted on 
the subject of books. "He had had no educa- 
tion; he never felt the want of it; he had 
got on in life like few men; and he would 
have none of your-- nonsense. Teach a boy 
something that would be useful aboard ship. 
Talk of our national defences. A pretty 
coast guard your colleges would make! Give 
him none of your popular education." The 
Commander had always looked upon schools 
as a lawless system of tyranny, calculated 
to stunt the growth, to cripple the in- 
tellects, and to make bad soldiers and sailo:s. 
All his sympathies were with Woolwich and 
Addiscombe; and when his nephew, Horace, 
left the latter place, and took to Oxford and 
classics instead of gunnery and the Pun]sub, 
it took all the major's good nature to prevent 
that young gentleman from being left in the 
world with a few small debts, and no allow- 
ance. But we did hear that a pretty little 
adopted god-daughter of the Commander's 
had had something to do both with Horace's 
abandonment of a military life, and with his es- 
cape from the consequences of his disobedience. 
The Commander found a new field in 
Broad-Bumble school, and became so favour- 
ably impressed with the "pipe all hands" 
and "to order" system, that he began to con- 
ceive the possibility that a school might be 
made a decent sort of place, and that boys 
might really learn something a little worth 
knowing. Like Uncle Toby, he began to look 
upon the school-house as a fortification (and 
it certainly was nearly strong enough), and to 
calculate the probability of rendering the boys 
an efficient and well-disciplined garrison, 
should the French ever invade Broad-Bumble. 
Accordingly he upheld Mr. Tittleton as the 
man in whom all the arts, sciences, and other 
qualifications appertaining to popular- educa- 
tion were united. 
Other patrons had their own little crotchets 
as well as the tough old Commander. ]Ir. 
Stokes, a respectable retired and retiring 
chemist and druggist, who had been per- 
petually in difficulties with parish boys, 
because they insisted on carrying the wrong 
medicines to the wrong places, was for making 
writing the main feature. He was naturally 
desirous that every boy of the Broad-Bumble 
school should be duly qualified to read the 
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told; "yielding a little to the fascination of 
the spot, had prepared for his mate a bower 
of love. And where does the reader think 
it was pltced ? The gallant curassow had 
mounted a tall holly bush. and thereon made 
a rest about the size and shape of a peck 
basket,, interlacing the twigs, and then lining 
them with the prickly leaves, which he had 
cropped, as a comlbrtable couch fi,r the hen 
and her nestlings. The whole thing was an 
insult to any incubating female, and she 
treated it with the neglect that such a 
structure of chevaux-de-frises deserved." 
There seems to be especial diiIiculty about 
the acclimatising into Europe the birds of 
South America, This may be in some degree 
accounted for by the reve['sal of tile seasons, 
consequent on a transfer fl'om the southern 
to the northern hemisphere. Periodicity 
of moulting time, being established in the 
body of a bird and suited to its habitat, a 
change of habitat which turns the seasons 
upside down, must expose the animal to many 
risks. In the case, however, of the black 
swan and some other Australian birds, this 
difficulty seems to have been overcome. 
Then there is the water-hen to talk about; 
concerning which Aldrovandi wrote during 
our "flood old times." "In the stagnant 
waters," he says, " which fence the houses of 
the nobility, and in fish-ponds, it mostly dwells 
amongst the English." It can skim the sur- 
face of the water, run upon the floating leaves 
of water-lilies, dive, swim in the water or on 
the water, fly in the air, or climb trees. The 
young look like mice upon two legs; fi)r on 
them is rather a fur than a'down that keeps 
the water out. As the bird grows, the fur 
becomes a downy undercoat, concerning which 
a fi'iend whom Mr. Dixon quoWs discourses 
pleasantly and profitably. " The linsey- 
woolsey undercoat of the water-hen is al- 
mir, bly a&pted to its amphibious mode. 
of life. Man has been unable hitherto 
to devise anything approacling to the soft, 
warm, and elastic waterproof nantle of the 
gallinule. All our combinations of Welsh 
flannel, I,lama cloth, and Mackintosh are 
infinitely inferior to tile coverings of the duck 
nnd the goose. The way in which this 
clothing is dist,'ibuted on tim body of the 
water hen, is well worthy of notice. The 
whole is warm and waterproof, but the 
inner garment over the crop, where it meets 
the brush of the water in the act of running 
through wet grass and in diving, is much 
thicker than on the brcst, within which the 
vit:tl organs arc well shielded by muscles 
and bone. Over the belly the thick, close, 
impervious down covers the intestines, and 
preserves them effectually from the wet and 
cold to which they are so much exwsed in 
wading thrmgh the moist, rank herbge of 
their tvorite swamps. It has often struck 
me, in examining waterfowl, that the air 
enclosed in the delicate network of down 
must be one provision for keeping the bird 

dry, as if it were sailing upon a natural air 
cushion.". 
Then there is the kingfisher with his 
glittering metallic foliage--in flight all blue, in 
re,.ose all ruddy brown, tie is a restless 
fellow" suddenly dashing on the xvater, he 
seems to rebound from it in upw:rd flight as 
a cricket ball fi'om the bat. Then he will 
settle on the nearest twig, in an impetuous, 
houghtless way. A veracious friend of Mr. 
Dixon's, angling near Norwich, was quietly 
watching his float, when a kingfisher darted 
under tile arch of an adjacent bridge, and 
settled on his fishing rod, the nearest twig. 
Of course he soon flew off again. From a 
tvig the busy bird looks down into the stream 
till he espies a fish ; then with a sure nitn he 
darts upon it, and rising from the water with 
unwctted wings, flies off to tke a dinner in 
his nest. A surgeon of Uxhridge, Mr. W. 
Rayner, has kept as a sort of happy faintly in 
one aviary, thirty-three feet long, ten wide, 
and seventeen liigh, ninety-four species of 
birds. Trees were phmtcd in the aviary--fir, 
box, birch, and beech; there was also a 
fiuntain, and the birds followed their natural 
instincts. Among the birds in a separate 
long cage was a nest of kingfishers confined 
with two hobby h:wks. The young king- 
fishers acquired a taste for the meat given to 
the lmvks, and when they had a piece of 
meat they would hold it in their bill and 
strike each end against tile perch for a few 
seconds, as they are in the habit of striking 
any fish to stun beibre they swallow it. The 
minnows in the fiuntain were, however, their 
real diet. Having fe.'sted upon these, a king- 
fisher, says the surgeon by whom these bi,'ds 
were kept, "becomes iuaetive for some quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes, its feathers 
rural)led , and sitting all of a heap, sleepy and 
stupid. This lasts during digestion, which 
s very rapid ; and as soon as it is completed 
the bird is observed to be opening its bill 
very wide two or three times, and at length 
ejects a pellet about an inch long, composed 
of bones, beautifully matted together, and 
not unlike a lump of Epsom salt; (you see I 
cannot help comparisons which are natural 
to me). This mss is perfectly inodorous, 
and firms, in the wild state, the nidus for the 
deposit of their ec-s in the holes to which 
they continue to resort, year after year, for 
breeding purposes." 
Mr. Rayner's nest contained sven young 
kingfishers, but as they approached mature 
years they fought together until one only 
survived. The kingfisher is a solitary bird; 
except about h,ooding titne it is not even seen 
in pairs. :It -.eeds much elbow room, and in 
a wild s+ate lovesto flit from stream to 
stream, it is curious that, while the king- 
fishers here live upon fish, and frequent 
exclusively the water sides, there are kin,g- 
fishers in Australia which never see water at 
all, and never drink it. They were to be 
found, healthy and breeding, on the parched 
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from her heart, but now she did not try to 
force it back. The dark room where she 
sat, the gloomy, sunless house, seemed fading 
from her sight; the long, long years, with 
their weary train of shame and suffering--all 
were forgotten. She was in her old lost 
home again--the home where she was born; 
she saw a sunny lawn, embowered with trees, 
each tree familiar to her and remembered 
well, and she herself, a happy child, was 
standing there; and by her side--with soft 
arms twining round her, with tender voice, 
and gentle, loving eyes, and bright hair glit- 
tering in the sualight--there was one 
Oh, Bertha! hide thy face and weep. She 
was so lovely and so loving, so good and true, 
so patient and so tender, then. Oh! how 
could'st thou forget it all, and steel thy heart 
against her, and vow the cruel vow never to 
forgive her sin ? Thy motherwthy own 
mother, Bertha! think of it. 
A shadow fell across the window beside 
which she sat, and through her blinding tears 
Bertha looked up, and saw a woman standing 
there, holding by the hand a little child. Her 
face was very pale and worn, with sunken 
eyes and checks; her dress was mean and 
poor. She looked haggard and weary, and 
weak and ill; but Bertha knew that it was 
Gabrielle come back. She could not speak, 
for such a sudden rush of joy came to her 
softened heart that all words seemed swal- 
lowed up in it; such deep thankfulness for 
the forgiveness that seemed given her, that 
her first thought was not a welcome, but a 
prayer. 
Gabrielle stood without, looking at her with 
her sad eyes. 
"We are alone," she said, "and very poor; 
will you take us in ." 
Sobbing with pity and with joy, Bertha 
rose from her seat and hurried to the 
door. Trembling, she drew the wanderers 
in; then falling on her sister's neck, her 
whole heart melted, and she cried, with 
gushing tears, 
" Gabrielle, dear sister Gabrielle, I, too, am 
all alone 

The tale that Gabrielle had to tell was full 
enough of sadness. They had lived together, 
she and her mother, for about a year, very 
peacefully, ahnost happily; and then the mother 
died, aud Gabrielle soon after married one who 
had little to give her but his love. And after 
that the years passed on with many cares and 
griefs--for they were very poor, and he not 
strong--but with a great love ever between 
them, which softened the pain of all they had 
to bear. At last, after being long ill, he 
died, and poor Gabrielle and her child were 
left to struggle on alone. 
"I think I should have died," she said, as, 
weeping, she told her story to her sister, "if 
it had ot been for my boy ; and Icould so 
well have borne to die; but, Bertha, I cotild 
not leave him to starve ! It pierced my heart 

with a pang so bitter that I cannot speak 
of it, to see his little fice grow daily paler; 
his little feeble form become daily feebler 
and thinner: to watch the sad, unchildlike 
look fixing itself hourly deeper in his sweet 
eyes--so mournful, so uncomplaining, so full 
of misery. The sight killed me day by day; 
and then at las*., in my despair, I said to myself 
that I would come again to you. I thought, 
sisterwI hoped--that you would take my 
darling home, and then I could have gone 
away and died. But God bless you !--God 
bless you for the greater thing that you have 
done, my kind sister Bertha. Yes--kiss me, 
sister dear: it is so sweet. I never thought 
to feel a sister's kiss again." 
Then kneeling down by Gabrielle's side, 
with a low voice Bertha said : 
" I have thought of many things to-day. 
Before you came, Gabriclle, my heart was very 
full ; for in the still evening, as I sat alone, 
the memories of many years came back to me 
as tb, ey have not done for very long. I thought 
of ny two sisters: how the one had ever been 
so good and loving and true-hearted; the 
other--though she was just, or believed her- 
self to be so--so hard, and stern, and harsh-- 
as, God forgive me, Gabrielle, I too have been. 
I thought of this, and understood it clearly, 
as I had never done heft)re: and then my 
thoughts went back, and rested on ny mother 
--on our old home--on all the things that I 
had loved so well, long ago, and that for years 
had lcen crushed down in my heart and 
smothered there. Oh, Gabricllc, such things 
rushcd back upon me; such thoughts of her 
whom we have scorned so many years; such 
dreams of happy by-gone days; such passion- 
ate regrets; such hope, awakening frmn its 
long, long sleep--no, sister, let me weep--do 
not wipe the tears away: let me tell you of 
my penitence and grief--it does me good; my 
heart is so full--so full that I must speak now, 
or it would burst " 
"Then you shall speak to me, and tell me 
all, dear sster. Ah! we have both suffered 
--we will weep together. Lie down beside 
me; see, there is room here for both. Yes; 
lay your head upon me; rest it on my 
shoulder. Give me your hand nowah! how 
thin it is--almost as thin as mine. Poor 
sister Bertha: poor, kind sister 
So gently Gabrille soothed her, forgetting 
her own grief and weariness in Bertha's more 
bitter suffering and remorse. It was very 
beautiful to see how tenderly and patiently 
she did it, and how her gentle words calmed 
down the other's passionate sorrow. So dif- 
ferent from one another their grief was., 
Gabrielle's was a slow, weary pain, which, 
day by day, had gradually withered her, 
eating its way into her heart; then resting 
there, fixing itself there forever. Bertha's 
was like the quick, sudden piercing of a knife 
--a violent sorrow, that did its work in hours 
instead of years, convulsing body and soul for 
a little while, purifying them as with a sharp 
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fire, then passing away and leaving no aching 
pain behind, but a new cleansed spirit. 
In the long summer twilight--the beautiful 
summer twilight that never sinks into prfect 
night--these two women lay side by side 
together; she that was oldest in suffering still 
comforting the other, until Bertha's tears 
were dried, and exhausted with the gt-ief that 
was so new to her, she lay silent in Gabriclle's 
arms--both silent, looking into the summer 
night, and thinking of the days that were 
for ever past. And sleeping at their feet lay 
Gabrielle's child, not forgotten by her watch- 
ful love, though the night had deepened so 
that she could not see him where he lay. 
CtIAPTER IV. 
"We will not stay here, sister," Bertha had 
said. "This gloomy house will always make 
us sad. It is so dark and cold here, and 
Willie, more than any of us, needs the sun- 
light to strengthen and cheer him, poor bo)'." 
"And I too shall be glad to leave it," 
Gabrielle answered. 
So they went. They did not leave the 
village; it was a pretty quiet place, and was 
full of old recollections to them--more bitter 
than sweet, perhaps, most of them--but still 
such as it would have been pain to separate 
themselves from entirely, as, indeed, it is 
always sad to part frotn things and places 
which years, either of joy or sorrow, have 
made us used to. So they did not leave it, but 
chose a little cottage, a mile or so from their 
former house--a pleasant little cottage, in a 
dell, looking to the south, with honeysuckle 
and ivy twining together over it, up to the 
thatched roof. A cheerful little nook it was, 
not over bright or gay, but shaded with large 
trees all round it, through whose green 
branches the sunlight came, softened and 
mellowed, into the quiet rooms. An old 
garden, too, there was, closed in all round 
with elm trces--a peaceful, quiet place, 
where one would love to wander, or to lie 
for hours upon the grass, looking through 
the green leaves upwards to the calm 
blue sky. 
To Gabrielle, wearied with her sorrow, this 
place was like an oasis in the desert. It was 
so new a thing to her to find rest anywhere- 
to find one little spot where she could lay her 
down, feling no care for the morrow. Like 
one exhausted with long watching, she seemed 
now for a time to fall asleep. 
The summer fded into autumn; the 
autumn into winter. A long, cold winter it 
was, the snow lying for weeks together on the 
frozen ground; the bitter, withering, east 
wind moaning day and night, through the 
great branches of the bare old elms, swa,- 
ing them to and tro, and strewing t'e 
snowy earth with bracken boughs; a cold 
and bitter winter, withering not only trees 
and shrubs, but sapping out the life frotn 
human hearls. 
tie was a little delicate boy, that child of 

Gabrielle's. To look at him, it seemed a 
wonder how he ever could have lived through 
all their poverty and daily struggles to get 
bread;how that little feeble body had not 
sunk into its grave long ago. In tile bright 
summer's days a ray of sunlight had seemed 
to pierce to tile little fi'ozcn heart, and 
warming the chilled blood once more, had 
sent it flowing through its veins, tinging the 
pale cheek with rose; but the rose faded as 
the summer passed away, and the little 
marble fce was pale as ever when the winter 
snow began to fall; the large dark eyes, which 
had reflected the sunbeams for a few short 
months, were heavy and dim again. And 
then presently there came another change. 
A spot of crimson--a deep red rose--not 
pale and delicate like the last, glowed often 
on each hollow cheek; a brilliant light 
burned in the feverish restless eye; a hollow, 
3:inful cough shook the little emaciated 
frame. So thin he was, so feeble, so soon 
wearied. Day by day the small thin hand 
grew thinner and more transparent; the 
gentle voice and childish laugh lower and 
fcblcr; the sweet smile sweeter, and fainter, 
and sadder. 
And Gabrielle saw it all, and bowing to 
the earth in bitter mourning, prepared her- 
self for this last great sorrows'. 
'l'he spring came slowly on--slowly, very 
slowly. Tile green leaves opened themselves, 
struggling in their birth with the cold wind. 
It was very clear and bright; the sun 
shone all day long; but for many weeks 
there had been no rain and the ground was 
quite parched up. 
"No, Willie, dear," Gabrielle said, "you 
mustn't go out to-day. It is too cold for you 
yet, dear boy." 
"But, indeed, it isn't cold, mother. Feel 
here, where the sun is falling, how warm it 
is; put your hand upon it. Oh, mother, let 
me go out," poor Willie said imploringly. 
" I am so weary of the hours. I won't try to 
run about, only let me go and lie in the 
sunlight ?" 
"Not to-day, my darling, wait another day; 
perhaps the warm winds will come. Vi lie, 
dear child, it would make you ill, you must 
not 'o." 
" You say so every day, mother," x, Villie 
said, sadly, "and my heart is aching so with 
staying in the house." 
And at last, he praying so much for it, one 
day they took him out. It was a very sunny 
da', with scarcely a cloud in the bright blue 
sk ; and Bertha and Gabt!ielle made . couch 
for him in a warm sheltered corner, and laid 
him tm it. Poor child, he was so glad to feel 
himself in the open air again. It made him 
so happy, that he laughed and talked as he 
had not done for months before; lying with 
his mother's hand in his, supported in her 
arms, she kneeling so lovingly beside him, 
listening with a strange passionate mingling 
of joy and misery to the feeble but merry 
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little voice that, scarcely ever ceasing, talked 
to her. 
Poor Gabrielle, it seemed to her such a 
fearful mockery of the happiness that she 
knew could never be hers any more fir 
ever; but, fircing back her grief upon her 
own sad heart, she laughed and talked gaily 
with him, showing by no sign how sorrowful 
she was. 
" Mother, mother!" he cried, suddenly 
clapping his little wasted ha,ds, "I see a 
violetMa pure white violet, in the dark leaves 
there. Oh, fetch it to me! It's the first 
spring flower. The very first violet of all! 
Oh, mother dear, I love them--the little 
sweet-smelling flowers." 
" Your eyes are quicker than mine, x, Villie ; 
I shouldn't have seen it, it is such a little 
thing. There it is, dear boy. I wish there 
were more for you." 
"Ah, they will soon come now. I am so 
glad I have seen the first. Mother, do you 
remember how I used to gather them at home, 
and bring them to Papa when he xvas ill ? 
He liked them too--just as I do now." 
"I remember it well, dear," Gabrielle 
answered softly. 
"How long ago that time seems now," 
Willie said; then after a moment's peace he 
asked a little adly, "Mother, what makes 
me so different now from what I used to be ? 
I was so strong and well once, and could run 
about the whole day long; mother, dear, 
when shall I run about again ?" 
" You are very weak, dear child, just now. 
We mustn't talk of running about for a little 
time to come." 
"No, not for a little time; but when do 
you think, mother ?" The little voice trem- 
bled suddenly- "I feel sometimes so weak 
--so veak, as if I never could get strong 
again." 
Hush, Gabrielle! Press back t.ha bitter 
s,}b into thy sorrowful heart, lest the dying 
child hezr it ! 
"Do not fear, my darling, do not fear. You 
will be quite well, very soon now." 
He looked into her tearful eye, as she tried 
to smile on him, with a strange unchildlike 
look, as if he partly guessed the meaning in 
her words, but did not answer her, nor could 
she speak again, just then. 
"Mother, sing to me," he said, "sing one 
of the old songs I used to love. I haven't 
heard you sing for--oh so lon( " 
Pressing her hand upon her bosom, to still 
her heart's unquiet beating, Gabrielle tried to 
sing one of the old childish songs with which, 
in days long past, she had been wont to nurse 
her child asleep. The long silent voice-- 
silent here so many years--awoke again, 
ringing through the still air with all its 
former sweetness. Though fitinter than it 
was of old, Bertha heard it, moving through 
the house; and came to the open window to 
stand there and listen, smiling to herself to 
think that Gabrielle could sing again, and 

half weeping at some other thoughts which 
the long unheard voice recalled to her. 
"Oh, mother, I like that," Willie mur- 
mured softly, as the song died away, " It's like 
long ago to hear you sing." 
They looked into one another's eyes, both 
filling fast with tears; then Villie, with 
childish sympathy, though knowing little why 
she grieved, laid his arm round her neck, 
trying with his feeble strength to draw her 
towards him. She bent forward to kiss 
him; then hid her face upon his neck that 
he might not see how bitterly she wept, and 
he, stroking her soft hair with his little 
hand, murmured the while some gentle words 
that only made her tears flow faster. So they 
in.v, she growing calmer presently, for a long 
while. 
"Now, darling, you have staid here long 
enough," Gabriclle said at last, " you must let 
me carry you into the house again." 
" Must I go so soon, mother ? See how 
bright the sun is still." 
" But see, too, how long and deep the 
shadows are getting, Willie. No, my dear 
one, you must come in now." 
"Iother, dear, I am so happy to-day--so 
happy, and so much better than I have been 
for a long time, ,nd I know it is only because 
you have let me come out here, and lie in the 
sunlight. You will let me come again--every 
day, dear mother ?" 
How could she refuse the pleading voice 
its last request ? How could she look upon 
the little shrunken figure, upon the little face, 
with its beseeching gentle eyes, and deny him 
what he asked--that she might keep him to 
herself a few short days longer ? 
" You shall come, my darling, if it makes 
you so happy," she said very softly: then she 
took him in her arms, and bore him to the 
house, kissing him with a wild passion that she 
could not hide. 
And so for two or three weeks, in the 
bright sunny morning, Willie was always laid 
on his couch i. the sheltered corner near the 
elm trees; but though he was very happy 
lying there, and would often talk gaily of the 
time when he should be well again, he never 
got strong any more. 
Day by day Gabrielle watched him, knowing 
that the end was coming very near ; but, with 
her stron mother's love, hiding her sorrow 
fr)m him.  She never told him that he was 
dying; but sometimes they spoke together 
of death, and often--for he liked to hear 
her--she would sing sweet hymns to him, 
that told of the heaven he was so soon 
going to. 
For two or three weeks it went on thus, 
and then the last day came. He had been 
suffering very much with the terrible cough, 
each paroxysm of which shook the wasted 
fi'ame with a pain that pierced to Ga- 
brieile's heart: and all day he had had 
no rest. It was a day in Iay--a soft 
warm day. But the couch beneath the 
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residence. The chief clerk (who has the keenest 
nose and sharpest talon for a recalcitrant 
bankrupt of any managing clerk in the 
square) keeps rabbits, portioned his laundress's 
daughter when she married, and always weeps 
when he goes to the play, and the "Rent 
Day" is performed. The clerks who write 
the doom of clients, the runners, the process- 
servers, leave their deadly cunning, and re- 
morseless writs, and life-destroying processes 
in their desks and blue bags and greasy 
leathern, pouches ; they leave their skin behind 
too; and, after office-hours, are joyous boon 
companions, irreproachable husbands in small 
suburban cottages, sweethearts leaving nothing 
to be desired, free-hearted roysterers always 
willing to be their twopence to another's 
twopence, men and brothers feeling another's 
woe, hiding the faults they see, showing 
mercy, inter-aiding and assisting each other. 
And, believe me, this species of duality is not 
the most uncommon. The butcher is, nine 
times out of ten, kind-hearted and peaceable 
at home; Sanson, the executioner, had a 
passion for the cultivation of flower., and 
played prettily on the piano; General Haynau, 
I dare say (for the sake of argument, at least), 
is a "love" of an old gentleman in private life, 
with stch "loves " of grey moustaehios, and so 
full of anecdote! Do you think the tiger 
is savage and brutal in domestic life; that 
the hyena does not laugh good-humouredly in 
the bosom of his family; that the wolf can't 
be sociable ? No such thing. I dare say 
that clouds do sotnetimes obscure the zoolo- 
gical felicity; that Mrs. Tiger occasionally 
complains, should the antelope be tough or 
the marrow scanty; that Miss Hyena may 
lament the hardness of the times and the 
scarcity of carrion; and that Mr. Lupus may 
do worse than he expected during tile winter; 
but, perhaps, they don't howl, and yell, and 
craunch, and tear at home ? 
We grow so accustomed to see people in 
one character and costume, that we can 
scarcely fancy the possibility of the duality 
they certainly possess. For us the lion must 
be always lying in a hole under a rock, wait- 
ing for a traveller. We ignore his duality, 
the lion at home. Ve have grown so ac- 
customed to a Mr. Charles Kean in a spangled 
tunic, or a Mr. Buckstone in a skyblue coat and 
scanty nankeen trousers, that we can't fimcy 
them in private life save in similar costumes, 
asking fir beer in blank verse, in the first case : 
throwing the spectators into convulsions of 
laughter by poking the fire, in the second. 
We so mix up double men and double dresses 
and double avocations, that we fitil to recog- 
nise even persons with whom we are fimiliar 
when they have laid the state dress and state 
character aside, and walk abroad plain men. 
We see a quiet-looking gentleman in plain 
black cheapening asparagus in Covent Garden 
Ma,'ket, and are told that he is the Speaker of 
the House of Cotnmons. Where is his bag- 
wig, his mace that lie should use as a walking- 

stick, or at least carry under his arm like an 
umbrella? Where is his three-cornered hat, 
with which he does those curious hanky-panky 
t,'icks in counting members ? Vv'e are shown a 
stout gentleman in a white hat and a cut-away 
coat close to a handsome quiet-looking man, 
sn,oking a cigar, and are told that one designed 
the Crystal Palace, and that the other raised 
the Britannia Bridge. Where are their com- 
passes, their rules, their squares ? Why don't 
they walk about the streets with their hands 
thrust in their waistcoats, their hair thrown 
back, their eyes in a fine frenzy rolling ? 
Without going quite so far as the boy who 
believed that every judge was born with a 
wig on his head and ermine on his shoulders, 
can you, can I, fancy a judge in a jacket and 
a wide-awake hat? Is there not something 
unnatural and inharmonious in the realisa- 
tion of the picture of an archbishop in a 
nightcap? We can fimcy a burglar clean- 
ing his dark lantern, oiling his centre-bit, 
loading his pistols; but can we fancy him 
tending his sick wife, or playing with his 
children . 
It may be the ruling habit, after all, and 
not the ruling passion that is strong in 
death. The schoolmaster who directed his 
scholars to be dismissed; the judge who sent 
the jury to consider of their verdict; the 
warrior who murmured ttte d'armg.e! the 
mathematician who gave the square of twelve ; 
the comedian who said, "drop tile curtain; 
the farce is over ;" all these responded more to 
some watchword of habit, than of a predomi- 
nant passion. Doctor Black, though an ex- 
cellent schoolmaster, can scarcely be said to 
have had a lassion for teaching boys their 
accidence; it was, perhaps, more the habit of 
the judge to sum up evidence for the jury, than 
his passion; tough Napoleon certainly had a 
passion for war; the mathematician (I forget 
his name) was habituated to arithmetical 
exercises, and gave the square of twelve 
through the force of habit; and as for the 
actor, as for poor Moli(re, he was a comedian 
through necessity, and not, Heaven knows, 
through any passion for performing. Among 
the instances where the ruling passion does 
really seem to have been strong in death, 
those of the miser who wished the candle to 
be extinguished, as "he could die in the 
dark," and the Highland Cateran who ob- 
jected to extreme unction as an " unco waste 
of ulzie," seem to me the most worthy of 
notice; though I am afraid the foundation on 
which their authenticity rests is rather 
dubious. 

CHIPS. 

CLIIIATE OF AUSTRALIA. 
So,E information on this subject may be 
usefid, just now :--Port Jackson, in New 
South Wales, on which the city of Sydney 
stands, is found, by thermonetrical corn- 
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finds him at tea with "the celebrated Miss 
Burney." He is evidently in the way. Johnson, 
in ansver to something about parliamentary 
speakers, says, " Why do you speak here 
Either to instruct or entertain, which is a 
benevolent motive; or for distinction, which 
is a selfish motive." The canny Scot disarms 
hitn--he mentions "Cecilia ;" and then John- 
son, with an air of animated satisfaction, as 
the biographer records--" Sir, if you talk of 
' Cecilia,' talk on." 
The gentleness to Fanny, and the roughness 
to Bozzy, are all over. Johnson has pressed 
her hand for the last time, and said, "Ah, priez 
Dieu pour moi. 
It is the 16th of December, 1785, and "the 
celebrated Miss Burney" is on a visit to 
Mrs. Delany, at Windsor. This is the widow 
of Dr. Delany, the fi'icnd and panegyrist of 
Swift; so that she formed a link between the 
times of George the Third and the times of 
Anne. The King had given Mrs. Delany the 
occupation of a small house close by the Royal 
Lodge at Windsor; and he would occasionally 
walk in for a gossip with the ancient lady. 
The Queen, too, would sometimes come. 
Fanny Burney had been in a flutter for many 
days about these visits, ready to fly off if an 
one knocked at the street-door. On this 
winti'v afternoon she is in the drawing-room, 
with "Sirs. Delany's niece, and a little girl, 
playing at puss-in-the-corner. Without any 
announcement, the door opens, and a large 
man, in deep motlrning, enters, shutting the 
door himself. The niece exclaims, "Aunt, 
the King, the King;" and the kittens rush to 
the sides of the room, as if they had been 
mice, and a rel grimalkin had appeared 
amongst them. Fanny is planted against the 
wall, and she says, that she hoped to glide 
out of the room; but Majesty asks, "Is that 
Miss Burney?" And then, Miss Burney-- 
standing against the wall, as everybody else 
stood, with the exception of the venerable lady 
--had, after sundry royal monologues about 
$ames's powder, and whooping-cough, and 
rheumatism, the happiness (tbr who can 
doubt that it vas happiness) to hear the King 
begin to talk about "Evelina;" and how she 
never told her father about the book. Then 
the King, coming close up, said, " But what? 
what ? how was it ? "--" Sir ! "--" How came 
you ? how happened it ? what ? what?"--" I 
--I--only wrote, sir, for my own amusement, 
only in some odd idle hours.""But your 
publishing, your printing, how was thnt"-- 
"That wau, sir, only because--" "What ?" 
--" I thought, sir, it would look very well in 
print."--" Ha ! ha ! very fair, indeed ! that's 
being very fair and honest i" 
Now comes the Queen--and then the King 
repeats all that he had said, and all that 
Miss Burney had said--and coming up to the 
bewildered maiden again, asks, "Are you 
musical ? "--" Not a performer, sir." The 
King crosses to the Queen, and communicates 
the itct. But the royal curiosity is not quite 

satisfied. " Are you sure you never play ; 
never touch the keys at all ? "--" Never to 
acknowledge it, sir."--" Oh, that's it;" and 
he imparts to the Queen, "She c!oes play, but 
not to acknowledge it." There is then a great 
deal of talk in the middle of the room--vhile 
those against the wall answer if spoken 
when the Queen in a low voice, says, "Miss 
Burney ;"--and upon Miss Burney coming up 
to her, whispers--" But shall we have no 
more--nothing more ?" and Fanny cannot 
but understand her, and shakes her head. 
X, Ve see the shadow of " little Burney," as 
she vrites twenty pages of her diary on that 
eventful evening, smiling with ineffi&le happi- 
ness, and, we almost fear, forgetting that she 
had lived with those whose commendation 
was worth--shall we say it ?almost as much 
as "the excessive condescension" to the 
authoress standing against the vall in llrs. 
Delany's drax ing-room. 

In July 1786, Miss Burney has attained, in 
the view of the world, a high promotion. 
She is of the Queen's household. She has a 
drawing-room and a bed-room in the Lodge 
at Windsor; a footman, and two hundred 
a year. Is the authoress of" Evelina" a con- 
fidential amanuensis,--or English reader--or 
instruct'css of a Princess ? Ve see l,cr shadow 
in the unvarying course of her daily life. 
Fanny rises at six o'clock. She dresses in 
a morning govn and cap, and waits her first 
summons. What summons her? A bell. 
" The celebrated Miss Burney," for a con- 
siderable time, can never hear that bell with- 
out a start, and a blush of conscious shame at 
her own strange degradation. These are her 
own words. Poor little Burney! Your father, 
we would fain believe, forced you to svear 
these chains of servitude; or perhaps you 
thought that to wait upon a " sweet Queen " 
as a l;dy's maid--yes. Fanny, a lady's maid, 
nothing more nor les--was to be a bright 
fairy dressing a born princess all in silk and 
diamonds for a ball, where the fairy herself 
might sometimes dance. It iu really very 
prosaic work; Miss Burney has a helper 
one Mrs. Thielky; but there is also a lady 
above her in office, one Mrs. Schweilenberg. 
Between seven and eight o'clock there is the 
Queen's morning dressing. ]Irs. Thielky 
hands the things, and Fanny puts them on. 
At a quarter before one begins the dressing 
for the day. Fanny ought to be dressed 
herself before she enters the royal presence ; 
but, we grieve to say, she is often unpunctual 
and half unpowdered. Perhaps she has been 
musing over the remembrance of the vi.dom 
of Burke, or the kindness of Reynolds, wrapt 
in a dream of the old familia: faces. The 
bell rings, and she must go. Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg is there, and Mrs. Thielky; and they 
help the Queen off with her gown, and 
on with her powdering things, and then 
the hair-d'esser is admitted ; the Queen 
reading the newsp,'tper during the operation 
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multitude are uncovered. Fanny has not 
arrived quite in good time ; but she is brought 
with Lady Louisa Clayton, and a place is 
obtained. Up and down walk the King and 
Queen, and the Princesses, and the Equerries; 
the crowd squeeze thetnselves into the nar- 
rowest space as they come, and close in after 
they have passed. Fanny is shy, and draws 
her hat over her face; she thinks her real 
errand will be suspected; but her chaperon 
puts her forward. The King has his how 
d'ye do--and when did you come--and how 
long shall you stay--and when do you come 
again-- and-- happy little Burney--" Pray, 
how goes on the Muse ?"--" Not at all, 
sir."m"No! But why? why not?"- 
" I--I--I am afraid, sir."--" And why ? 
what ?"--and the King pokes his head under 
her hat--"Oh ! she's afraid." Doctor Burney 
had no word--and he didn't get the place. 
It is the 7th of August of the same year-- 
the birthday of the little princess Amelia. 
All the royal family are " new dressed ;" 
people of distinction come to the terrace as to 
a drawing-room. Miss Burney, too--who is 
now one of the queen's attendants--is new 
dressed; and why should she not go to the 
terrace ? She does go with Mrs. Delany. 
The King stops to speak to the good old lady 
--and he once or twice addresses her com- 
panion. The Queen--when her attendant 
catches her eye--expresses, by one look 
surprise, that she ought not to have been 
there. Fanny, in a flutter, kisses the little 
Princess of three years' old--and before the 
people of distinction, too! In truth, Miss 
Burney, you are much too impulsive; three 
months have made a great difference in your 
position, which you rather fail to comprehend. 
A spiteful Quarterly Reviewer--who found 
out that you were five-and-twenty, and not 
seventeen, when you wrote " Evelina "--says, 
with the grandest of airs, that your chief, if 
not sole recommendations to the royal fitvour 
were your "literary merits," and your "per- 
sonal manners!" No doubt, you presumed 
upon those qualities, sometimes--and it was 
long before you were aware that they were 
not wanted iu your position. 
"Literary merits" have not very often 
public recognition, and when a demonstration 
comes it is generally embarrassing. There 
was a time when 5Iiss Burney, with the 
Montagues and Thrales about her, would 
have sat calmly in a box at the theatre, and 
received, without much blushing, a tribute to 
her reputation. She is now in the Equerries' 
box--the balcony box--at one of the great 
theatres, in the fi'ont row ; the Royal Family 
and their suite immediately opposite. The 
second Lady of the Robes has been kindly 
permitted a few hours of relaxation. Miss 
Fatten comes on to speak the epilogue to a 
new play. Fanny leans forward with her 
opera-glass, intent upon the graceful actress. 
There is a compliment to female writers, and 
he listens with breathless attention. What? 

Is it herself--who has been dooned to hear, 
fi'om rude Mrs. Schwellenberg, that she" hates 
all novels "--to whom these two lines apply ? 

Let sweet Cecilia gain your just applause, 
Whose every passion yields to Nature's laws." 

The King raises his opera-glass to look at 
her, and laughs immoderately; the Queen 
Io)ks up too ; the Priacesses look ; the maids 
of hoaour look. Faany puts up her fan, and 
sits back for the rest of the night. Popular 
applause--and that midnight "bell" when 
she returas to the palace ! 
We have read the "Diary and Letters of 
5Iadame D'Arblay," with a real feeling of 
pity for her in those Miss Burney days at 
Windsor, and Kew, and Buckingham Palace. 
Never was a flattered and petted lady--the 
most successful writer of fictioa in aa age 
when authoresses were few--subjected to such 
bitter mortifications, as ia those two or three 
years of her imprisonment in that waiting- 
maid life. x, Vc sec her restless shadowy as she 
enters, with the royal cortege, an unbidden 
guest, into the halls of Nunehatn ; no servant 
to show her to her room--no welcome--no 
offered refreshment. Plaia Mrs. Schwellcn- 
berg gives her a premonition when, with 
her own pretensions as Miss Burney, she tells 
the Germaa lady that she had been introduced 
to Lord IIarcourt at Sir Joshua Reynolds's : 
--"O! it is the same--that is nothing--when 
you go with the Queen, it is enough; they 
night be civil to you for that sake. You 
might go quite without no, what you call, 
fuss; you might take no gown but what you 
go ia; that is enough--you might have no 
servant--for what? You might keep on your 
riding-dress. There is no need you might be 
seen. I shall do every thingI can to assist 
you to appear for nobody." Literary merits, 
and persofial manners ! -- put them up in 
lavender, Miss Burney; they.will not wear 
well here with the new gown that the Queen 
gives you. 
It is the 1st of .lanuary, 1787, and Fanny 
Burney is entering a wise resolve in "her 
diary; "I opened the new year with what 
composure I could acquire. I considered it 
as the first year of my being settled in a per- 
manent situation, and made anew the best 
resolutions I was equal to forming, that I 
would do what I could to curb all spirit of 
repining, and to contet myself calmly, unre- 
sistingly at least, with my destiny." She has 
mistaken the real nature of the " permanent 
situation." It is no fault of hers that she is 
unfitted for it ; it is no fault of her royal bene- 
factors-for they wished to be so--that her 
promotion is degradation. Her destiny is an 
unnatural one, and she must repine. The 
habilus of a court have their own exclusive 
associations of rank and ambition, of fashion 
and parade, to console them fi)r the incon- 
veniences of the "honour" in which they live. 
But the literary lady's maid--what sympathy 
has she? The Queen is condescending, but 
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river Tyne and demanded homage of the King 
of Scotland. This being refused, he advanced 
to Edinburgh, but did little there; for, his 
army being in want of provisions, and the 
Scotch being very careful to hold him in 
check without giving battle, he was obliged 
to retire. It is to his immortal honour that 
in this sally he burnt no villages and 
slaughtered no people, but was particularly 
careful that his army should-be merciflfl and 
harmless. It was a great example ia those 
ruthless times. 
A war among the border people of England 
and Scotland went on for twelve [nonths, and 
then the Earl of NorthumlJerland, the noble- 
man who had helped Itenry to the crown, 
beg :n to rebel against him--probably because 
nothing that Henry could do for hi[n would 
s:tisfy his extravagant expectations. There 
was a certain Welsh gentleman, named 
GsDOW.a, who had been a student in 
one of the Inns of Court, and had afterwards 
been in the service of the late King, whose 
Velsh property was taken from him by a 
powcrfifl lord related to the present King, who 
was his neighbour. Appealing for redress, 
and getting none, he took up arm.% w,s made 
an outlaw, and declared himself sovereign of 
Wales. He pretended to be a magician; and 
not only were the Welsh people stupid enough 
to believe him, but, even Henry believed him 
too ; for, making three expeditions into Wales, 
and being three times driven back by the 
wildness of the country the bad weather, 
and the skill of Glendower, he thought he was 
defeated by the Welshmau's magic arts. How- 
ever, he took Lord Grey and Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, prisoners, and allowed the relatives 
of Lord Grey to ranson him, but would not 
extend such favour to Sir Edmund 5Iortimer. 
Now, Henry Percy, called HosruR, son of 
the Earl of Northu[nberland, who was mart'ied 
to 5Iortimer's sister, is supposed to have 
taken offence at this; and, therefore, in con- 
junction with his father and sotne others, 
to have joined Owen Glendower, and risen 
against Henry. It is by no means cleat" 
that this was the real cause of the con- 
spiracy; but perhaps it was made the pretext. 
It was formed, and was very powerful; 
including Scaoor, Archbishop of York, and 
the EtL or DouL,s, a powerful and brave 
Scottish nobleman. The King was prompt 
and active, and the two armies met at 
Shrewsbury. 
There were about fourteen thousand men 
iu each. The old Earl of Northumberland 
being sick, the rebel forces were led by his 
son. The King wore plain armour to deceive 
the enemy; and four noblemen, with the same 
object, wore the royal arms. The rebel charge 
was so furious, that every one of those gen- 
tlemen was killed, the royal standard was 
beaten down, and the young Prince of Wales 
was severely wounded in the face. But, he 
was one of the bravest and best soldiers that 
ever lived, and he fought so well, and the 

King's troops were so encouraged by his bold 
example, that they rallied inmediately, and cut 
the enemy's forces all to pieces. Hotspur 
was killed by an arrow in the brain, and the 
rout was so complete that the whole rebellion 
was struck down by this one blow. The Earl 
of Northumberland surrendered himself soon 
after hearing of the death of his son, and 
received a pardon for all his offences. 
There were some lingerings of rebellion 
yet: Owen Glendower being retired to Wales, 
and a preposterous story being spread among 
the ignorant people that King Richard was 
still alive. How they could have believed 
such nonsense it is difficult to imagine; but 
they certainly did suppose that the Court fool 
of the late King, who was something like 
him, was he, himself; so that it seemed as if, 
after giving so much trouble to the country 
in his life, he was doomed still to trouble it 
after his death. This was not the worst. 
The young Earl of March and his brother 
were stolen out of Windsor castle. Being re- 
taken, and being found to have been spirited 
away by one Lady Spencer, she accused 
her own brother, that Earl of Rutland who 
was in the former conspiracy and was now 
Duke of York, as being in the plot. For this 
he was ruined in fortune, though not put to 
death; and then another 1)lot arose among 
the old Earl of Northumberland, some other 
lords, and that same Scroop, Archbishop of 
York, who was with the rebels before. These 
conspirators caused a writing to be posted on 
the church doors, accusing the King of a 
variety of crines; but, the King being eager 
and vigilant to oppose them, they were all 
taken, and the Archbishop was executed. This 
was the very first tine that a great churchman 
had been slain by the law in England; but 
the King was resolved that it should be done 
and done it was. " 
The next most remarkable event of this 
time was the seizure, by tIenry, of the heir to 
the Scottish throne--.Iames, a boy of nine 
years old. He had been put aboard-ship by 
his father, the Scottish King Robert, to save 
him from the designs of his uncle, when, 
on his way to France, he was accidentally 
taken by some English cruisers. He remained 
a pisoner in England for nineteen years, 
and became in his prison a student ad a 
famous poet. 
With the exception of occasional troubles 
with the Welch and with the French, the 
rest of King Henry's reign was quiet enough. 
But, the King was far ]om happy, and pro- 
bably was troubled in his conscience by 
knowing that he had usurped the crown, 
and had occasioned the death of his miserable 
cousin. The Prince of Wales, though brave 
and generous, is said to have been,ild and 
dissipated, and even to have drawn his sword 
on Gtscomt, the Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench, because he was firm in dealing impar- 
tially with one of his dissolute comianions. 
Upon this the Chief Justice is said to have 
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that it was formerly the especial care of the 
heads of each guild, to see that no disreputable 
persons became members of the trade; and 
illegitimate children, and even the lawful 
offspring of shepherds, bailiffs, and town 
servants were carefully excluded. This prac- 
tice exists no longe, except in some few 
insignificant places ; but the law is still very 
general which says that no workman can 
become a master who has not fulfilled every 
regulation imposed by his guild; that is to 
say, he must have been apprenticed at the 
proper age to a properly-constituted master; 
must have regularly completed his period of 
apprenticeship, and have passed the appointed 
time in travel. The worst part of all these 
regulations is, that, as they vary in almost 
every state, the unfortunate wanderer has 
to conform to a new set of laws in every 
new land he enters. 
One other regulation is almost universal. 
Each guild must have a place of meeting; not 
a sumptuous hall, but mere accommodation in 
a public house. It is called the "Hcrberge," 
and answers in many respects, to our "House 
of Call." This is the weary traveller's place of 
rest--he can claim a shelter here; indeed, in 
most cases, he dares sleep nowhere else. 
Here also the guild holds its quarterly 
meeting. By way of illustration, let us take 
the Goldsmiths' Herberge in Hamburgh; the 
" Stadt Bremen" is the sign of the house. 
In it, the goldsmiths use a large, rectangular 
apartment, furnished with a few rough tables 
and chairs, and a wooden bench running round 
its four walls. On the tables are arranged 
long clay pipes, and in the centre of each 
table is a small dish of what the uninitiated 
might take to be dried tea-leaves. This is 
uncut tobacco, which the host, the father 
of tim House of Call, is bound to provide. 
The secretary and messenger of the guild 
of goldsmiths are there, together with one or 
two of the "Altgesellen" (elder journeymen), 
who perform the active part of the duties of 
the guild. The minutes of the last meeting, 
and the incidents of the quarter--possibly, 
also, an abstract of the rules--havin been 
read, and new officers, to supersede those who 
retire, having been balloted for, the business 
of the evening closes. Then commences a 
confusion of tongues ; for here are congregated 
Russians, Hungarians, Danes, Hamburghers, 
Prussians, Austrians; possibly there may be 
found here a member of every state in the 
German Union. None are silent, and the 
dialect of each is distinct. Assiduously, in the 
pauses of his private conversation, every man 
smokes his long pipe, and drinks his beer or 
punch. Presently two female harp-players 
enter--sources of refreshment quite as popular 
in Hamburgh as the punch. They strike up 
an infatuating waltz. The effect is \vonderful. 
Two or three couples (men waltzing with men, 
of course) are immediately on their feet, 
scrambling, kicking, and scraping round the 
room; hugging each other in the most awk- 

ward manner. Chairs and tables are huddled 
into corners; for the mania has seized upon 
two-thirds of the company. The rest cannot 
forsake their beer, but congregate in the 
corners, and yell, and scream toasts and 
"Lebe-hoch !" till they are hoarse. 
Two girls enter, with trifling articles of male 
attire for sale ; stocks, pomatum, brushes, and 
beard-wax; but the said damsels are imme- 
diately pounced upon for partners. In the 
intervals of the music a grand tournament 
takes place; the weapons being clay-pipes, 
which are speedily shattered into a thousand 
pieces, and strewn about the room to facilitate 
dancing. Such a scene of shuffling, whirling, 
shouting, and pipe-crunching could scarcely 
be seen elsewhere. 
We will take a German youth destined 
to become an artisan, and endeavour to 
follow him through the complication of con- 
flicting usages of which he stands the ordeal. 
Hans is fourteen years of age, and has 
just left school with a decent education. 
Hans has his trade and master chosen 
for him; is taken before the heads of the 
guild, and his indenture duly signed and 
sealed in their presence; they themselves 
witnessing the document. His term of ap- 
prenticeship is probably fern' years, perhaps 
six;a premium is seldom given, and when 
it is, it shortens the period of apprenticeship. 
The indenture, together with a certificate of 
baptism, in some cases that of confirmation 
(which ceremony serves as an important epoch 
in Germany), and even a documentary proof 
of vaccination, are deposited in the coffers of 
the guild, and kept at the Hcrberge for future 
reference. 
Obedience to elders and superiors is the one 
great duty inculcated in the minds of all 
Germans, and IIans is taught to look upon 
his master as a second father; to con- 
sider short commons as a regulation for his 
especial good, and to bear cuffing--if he 
should fall in the way of it--patiently. If he 
be an apprentice in Vienna, he may possibly 
breakfast upon a hunch of brown bread, and 
an unlimited supply of water; dine upon a 
thin soup and a block of tasteless, fresh boiled 
beef; and sup upon a cold crust. He may 
fare better or worse; but, as a general rule, 
he will sleep in a vile hole, will look upon 
coffee and butter as undeniable luxuries, and 
know the weight of his master's hand. 
Hans has one great source of pleasure. 
There is a state school, which he attends on 
Sundays, and where he is instructed in draw- 
ing and modelling. In his future travels, he 
will find the advantage he has acquired over 
less educated mechanics in this necessary 
knowledge; and should he come to England, 
he will discover that his skill as a draughts- 
man will place him at once in a position su- 
perior to hat of the chance-taught work- 
men about him. He completes his appren- 
ticeship without attempting to run away. 
That is practically impossible; but he yearns, 
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with all the ardour of a young heart, for the 
happy day when he may tramp out of his 
native town with his knapsack ou his back, 
and the wide world before him. 
,Ve will suppose Hans out of his time, and 
declared a free journeyman by the guild. 
The law of his country now has it that he 
must travel--generally for three years, per- 
haps four or six--before he can take up the 
position of a master. He may work for a 
short period in his native town as a journey- 
man, but forth he must; nor is he in any way 
loth. One only contingency there is, which 
may serve to arrest him in his course,--he 
may be drawn as a conscript--and, possibly, 
forget in the next two or three years, as a 
soldier, all he has previously learned in four 
as a mechanic. But we suppose Hans to 
have escaped this peril, and to be on the eve 
of his departure. 
When an English gentleman, or mechanic, 
or beggar, in these isies, has reuolved upon 
making a journey, he has but to pack up his 
traps, whether it be in his portmanteau, 
his deal-box, or his pocket-handkerchief; to 
purchase his ticket at the railway or steam- 
packet station; and without asking or con- 
sulting with anybody about the matter, to 
take his scat in the vehicle, and off he 
goes. Not so Hans. He gives his master 
fourteen days' notice of his intention to 
wander, applies to the aldermen of his guild 
for copies of the various documents concern- 
ing himself in their possession, and obtai:s 
from his employer a written attestation of 
his past services. This document is called a 
" Kundschaft;" is written in set form, ac- 
knowledges his probity-and industry, and is 
countersigned by the two aldermen. He is 
now in a condition to wait upon the "Herbergs- 
Vater" (the landlord of the fIouse of Call), 
and request his signature also. The Vater, 
seeing that Hans owes nothing to him or to 
any other townsman--and all creditors know 
that they have only to report their claims at 
the Herberge to obtain for them a strict 
attention--signs his paper, "all quit." Surely 
he may start forth now! Not so; the most 
important document is still wanting. He has, 
as yet, no passport or wander-book. 
Hans goes to the police-bureau, and as he 
is poor, has to wait a long while. If Hans 
were rich, or an artist, or a master's son, it is 
highly probable that he would be able to 
obtain a passport-and the possession of a 
passport guarantees many advantagesbut 
as IIans is simply a workman, a "wander- 
book" only is granted to him. This does 
indeed cost him less money, but it thrusts him 
into an unwelcome position, fi'on which it is 
not easy to escape. He is placed under  
sticter rule; and, among other things, is 
forced, during his wandering, to sleep at his 
trade Herberge, which, from the very mono- 
poly it thus enjoys, is about the worstplace he 
could go to for a lodging. 
The good magistrate of Perleberg--the 

frontier town of Prussia, as you enter from 
5Iecklenburg--had the kindness to affix to 
the passport carried by the writer of this 
paper a document entitled, "Ordinance con- 
cerning the Wandering of Working-men ;" 
we will briefly translate its contents ;--The 
"Verordnung" commences with a preamble, 
to the effect that notwithstanding the various 
things that have been done and undone 
with respect to the aforesaid journeymen, it 
still happens that numbers of them wander 
purposeless about the land, to the great 
burden of their particular trades and the 
public in general, and to the imminent danger 
of the common safety. Therefore, be it 
enacted that "passports," that is to say 
"passes," in which the distinct purpose of 
the journey is stated, such as a search for 
employment; or "wander-books," in which 
occupation by manual labour is the especial 
object, are to be granted to those natives of 
Prussia only who pursue a trade or art for 
the perfection of which travelling may be 
considered useful or necessary. -- To those 
only who are irreproachable in character, 
and perfectly healthy in body; this latter 
to be attested by a medical certificate.--To 
those only who have not passed their thirtieth 
year, nor have travelled for the five previous 
years without intermission.--To those only 
who possess a proper amount of clothing, 
including linen, as well as a sum of money 
not less than five dollars (about sixteen 
shillings) for travelling expenses. So much 
for natives. Foreigners must possess all the 
above-named requisites; must be provided 
with proper credentials from their home 
authorities, and may not have been more 
than four weeks without employment on 
their arrival at the fi'ontier. Again, every 
wanderer must distinctly state in what parti- 
cular town or city he intends to seek em- 
ployment, and by what route he purposes 
to get there;and any deviation from the 
chosen road (which will be marked in the 
wander-book) will be visited by the punish- 
ment of expulsion fi'on the country. A fixed 
number of days will be allotted to the wanderer 
in which to reach his destination, but should 
he overstep that period, a similar punishment 
awaits him ; expulsion from the country always 
meaning that the offender shall retrace his 
steps, and quit the land by the vay he had 
entered it. This is the substance of the 
"ordinance." 
Hans is ready for the road. He has 
only now to take his farewell. A farewell 
among workmen is simply a drinking-bout, 
a parting glass taken overnight. Hans has 
many friends; these appoint a place of assem- 
blage, and invite hitn thither. It is a point 
of honour among them that the "wander- 
ing boy" shall pay nothing. Imagine a large, 
half-lighted room, a crowded board of bearded 
ihces. On the table steams a huge bowl of 
punch, which the chosen head of the party, 
perhaps Johann's late m,qster, ladles into the 
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hold himself free, that he may carry out the 
law of his land to the letter; that he may 
return from his travels at the appointed time 
"a wiser and a better man;" that he may 
show proofs of his acquired skill in his trade, 
and thereupon claim the master's right and 
position. He is then free to marry, and is 
looked upon as an" eligible party." But how 
seldom does all this come to pass, may the 
thousands who swarm ia London and Paris, 
may the German colonies which dot the 
American States sufficiently tell. Many 
linger in large cities till they feel that to 
return to the little native village, and its old, 
poor, plodding ways, would be little better 
than burial alive; and some return, vasted 
with foreign vice and purchased adversity, 
premature old men, to die upon the threshold 
of their e:trly homes. 
Oae more question--what are their amuse- 
ments? It would be a long story to tell, but 
cer.tainly home-reading is not a prominent 
enjoyment among them. German govern- 
ments, as a rule, take care that the people's 
amusements shall not be interfered with. 
The workmen throng in dance-houses, beer- 
cellm:s, cafes, and theatres, which are all 
liveliest and most attractive on a Sunday, and 
as they are tolerably cheap, they are gene- 
rally a successful lure from deep thinking or 
study. Besides, the German workman has 
no home. If he stay there at all in holiday 
hours, it is to draw, or model, or sing romances 
to the strumming of his guitar. 

SPANISH ROMANCE. 

ANY one who has made the acquaintance 
of the Spanish hero, the Cid, in the full- 
bottomed wig and stuffed out metaphors 
furnished to him by Corneille, will find it 
difficult to form any idea of the real character 
of an individual so disguised. We have little 
to help us in this endeavor in Spanish 
records, for national pride and popular 
ignorance have so bedizened him with im- 
possible perfections, that he has become a 
mythical personage altogether, and his ex- 
ploits look as apocryphal as those of Amadis 
de Gaul. Songs and ballads give us little 
more enlightenment than tragedians or chro- 
niclers. Like our own Robin Hood, he is 
overlaid by his celebrators, and nothing of 
him remains but what was originally invented 
by bards and minstrels. Vas there a Robin 
Hood? The common stories will tell you he 
was an Earl of Huntingdon in the rign of 
Henry the Second, who escaped from the 
struggles and ambitions of courts, and betook 
himself, as a bold outlaw, to the merry green- 
wood. Here, surrounded by his free com- 
panions, he dispensed wild justice, punishing 
the oppressors of the poor, and easin_ fat 
churchmen of their ill-got galas. He became 
a political impersonation, and represented 
Reform, both in Church and State. 
Was there a Cid ? He was a-certain Don 

Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, and flourished in the 
eleventh century, in the reign of the First 
Ferdinand of Castile. By tremendous bodily 
strength, unflinching courage, and some 
ledge of military tactics, he gained great 
victories over the Moors. He strengthened his 
King's throne by unfitiling loyalty; and he 
also, like the English freebooter, became a 
personification, and represented chivalrous 
honor and Christian obedience. "True as the 
Cid," "stainless as the Cid," and a hundred 
other phrases expressive of the people's 
a&niration, became part of the language; and 
there are few Spaniards who would not resent 
as bitterly an attack on the virtues of their 
favorite hero, as if to doubt his perfections 
were a personal insult to his countrymen. 
Out of the mass of ballads celebrating his 
adventures little could be made. The leaves 
had overgrown the tree. Scene was huddled 
upon scene without any order or regularity. 
Fights with Moorish chiefs; philosophical 
disquisitions with the King; his reconcilia- 
tion with Ximene after he had slain her 
father--these, and fifty other incidents, lay in 
a confused heap without any regard to 
arrangement or chronology. he Spaniards 
were too idle or too ignorant to set their 
house in order, even although in this instance 
it was the temple of fame. They were in 
equal want of a Livy and a Macaulay. There 
was no one to compose a good consecutive 
history out of the ballads; nor any one to 
embody, in regular historical ballads, the 
events which tradition had handed down. 
Both these achievements were reserved for a 
foreign people. Our worthy friends, the 
Germans, in the midst of their beer and 
smoke, have a lively feeling for the romantic, 
and a profound reverence for the systematic. 
So Miiller, the historian of Switzerland, wrote 
a life of Ruy Diaz de Bivar, el Cid, Cam- 
peador; and Herder, the philosopher and 
poet, put all the legends into shape, and 
made him the hero almost of an epic poem. 
Retaining as much as possible the flow of the 
original verse, he gave his countrymen the 
results of the cancioneros, and an excellent 
idea, at the same time, of the nature of those 
lays of the Spanish minstrels. With a faint 
hope of accomplishing the same result, we 
have devoted this paper to a translation of 
some of the most characteristic passages in 
Herder's work. There is a fine musical roll 
in the rhythm of the original, which leaves 
no room to regret the want of rhyme. 
The proud Don Gormaz, the father of the 
beautiful Ximene, as in the French play, 
has inflicted the indelible disgrace of a blow 
on the aged father of the Cid, Don Diego, 
His family are yet ignorant of his shame, aud 
the old man is in despair. 
L 
Deep in grief sat Don Diego. 
Ne'er lived man so sunk in sorrow ; 
Night and day he brooded ever 
On fle insult he endured.-- 
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upon a culprit, they must needs know what 
becomes of the executioner afterwards; and 
as though they had not enough of things as 
they are, clamour for things as they were, and 
as they ought to be. These embarrassing 
thinkers are distinguished in infancy by a 
propensity for poking their flaccid little 
fingers into the eyes of their nurses and 
relations, doubtless following out some 
infantine theory as to the structure of the 
orbs of vision; in childhood, by constant 
endeavours to teach difficult feats of gym- 
nastics to dumb animals and to make them 
eat strange viands ;--such as wooden pine- 
apples glued on the plate; and, by the ripping 
up, scraping, pegging, and otherwise muti- 
lating all their toys--notably in the case of 
Shem, .Ham, and .laphet from the Noah's 
ark, whom they make to swim in the wash- 
hand basin (in company with the magnetic 
duck and the elastic eel), and otherwise mal- 
treat till every vestige of paint disappears 
from their strange fices and stranger costumes, 
and Ham, the traditional blackamoor of the 
family, has nothing to reproach himself with 
on the score of colour. At school they are 
remarkable for surreptitiously keeping hedge- 
hogs in their lockers, flaying the covers off 
grammars and copybooks to make silkworm 
boxes, and for persisting in the refusal or 
inability to acknowledge that the angle   is 
equal to the angle c D, stating that it is'nt and is 
much larger. In manhood and mature age, they 
either become busy-bodies, insufferable bores 
telling you irrelevant history and " trying 
back" a score of times during the narration 
to relate the lives and adventures of the 
actor. therein, and of their relations; or, they 
invent steam-engines and cotton-looms, dis- 
cover planets, settle the laws of gravitation, 
and found systems of philosophy. The astro- 
nomer and the quidnunc; Plato and the 
child who does Shem, Ham, and Japhet's 
washing, Sir Isaac Newton and the gentle- 
man in the sky-blue coat, green umbrella, 
white hat, striped calimancoes, eye-glass and 
IIessian boots, with whom Mr. Vright, 
comedian, is acquainted; have more in com- 
mon than you would imagine, sometimes. 
I must confess, myself, that my train of 
thought is essentially of a Bohemian and 
desultory nature. My life has been a 
digression. I never could remember a thin 
in time, or forget it in season; for, though ] 
respect and glory in the statute of limitations 
as a legislative enactment, I can't apply it to 
men or to things. I was always more curious 
about the strings than about the puppets. I 
like Punch; but I like the velveteen-clad 
histrion who lies perdu behind the striped 
drapery, and without whose aid Punch could 
not squeak, and Shallaballah would be yet 
unbastinadoed ; much better I like the "flies" 
and the mezzanine floor than the green- 
.room or the prompt box. I have a desultory, 
:unprofitable fancy for old books, old pictures, 
and old furniture; but, like the imprudent 

poor relation who was disinherited for liking 
gravy, I am sensible of having lost several 
friends by an inveterate habit of rummaging 
over ragged book-stalls and brokers'sheds, 
and standing, speculating, before rag and 
bottle-shops. I was cut dead once by an 
intimate acquaintance for walking down 
Drury Lane with two copper candlesticks, of 
curious make, which I had just purchased of 
a neighbouring broker, who tempted me sadly, 
besides, with a human skull, a life-preserver, 
and two volumes of "Elegant Extracts," for 
five shillingsa bargain. 
Some random speculations I have already 
indulged in as to some curious dualities of 
costume and character in man and woman- 
kind. I find myself constantly recurring to 
the same subieet, constantly poring over that 
eccentric etching by Gillray, called the 
"doublures," where heads of dukes and poli- 
ticians, philosophers and divines, east shadows 
on the wail, which, though rendering feature 
for feature, yet are strangely metamorphosed 
into satyrs, demons, donkeys, and Silenus's. 
If I have not hopelessly wearied you with 
double men, will you accord me, reader, a 
modicum of patience while I babble of double 
cities. 
Of cities in plain clothes rather--in their 
apparel of homespun, very different from the 
gala suit they wear on high days and holidays, 
and in books of travel. And, I pray you, do 
not taunt me with being fantastic for giving 
corporeality to mere agglomerations of houses, 
and for assuming that cities may wear clothes, 
plain or otherwise. I appeal to the walls and 
ceilings of Greenwich Hospital, Windsor 
Castle, and Hampton Court, where sprawl 
the saints of Verris and Laguerre. Cities of 
all sorts sprawl incarnate on those gigantic 
works of art; painted by the mile, and paid 
for, as the bills delivered of the artist inform 
us, by the yard. The galleries of Versailles 
boast battalions of personified cities, some in 
holiday clothes, some in plain clothes, and not 
a few with no clothes at all. Louis Philippe 
commissioned Pradier to execute two statues 
of Lille and Strasbourg for the Place de la 
Coneordewhieh stand there to this day, and 
are noble specimens of embodied cities, though 
I certainly miss the pat de fete gras from the 
trophies on the pedestal of the latter capital. 
If the "gentle Severn" be allowed to have a 
"crisp head ;" if half-a-dozen rivers embodied 
in bronze are allowed to empty water-jugs in 
the courtyard of Somerset House; if the 
very north wind itself is with impunity in- 
dividualised and made to figure in pictures 
and sculpture as a blustering railer, with 
puffed-out cheeks, I certainly may be allowed 
to give my cities flesh and raiment. More- 
over, I have history and custom on my side. 
Doesn't Mr. de Quincey call Oxford Street, 
and, by implication, London, a "stony-hearted 
step-mother. Is not Venice called the 
Queen of cities ? ,Vas not Babylon the great 
distinguished by a very rude name ? She must 
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with his embroidered coats of many colours, 
and that dear eccentric Abbd Dubois, his 
minister. And Mr. John Law's scheme, 
--rather expensive it must be allowed-- 
but Monsieur Law gave such magnificent 
entertainments at his hStel in the Place 
VendSme, and such a crowd of arch- 
bishops, princes, dukes, and noble ladies, that 
followed at his heels, begging and praying for 
shares. And there was Cartouche, that 
romantic robber; and that other brigand, 
whose name we forget, but who was nick- 
named Monseigneur from his perfect courtesy 
and politeness of manner. And there were 
the pelits soupers, and the petites maisons, and 
the loges grill.es, and the balls at the Opera, 
and the grey mousquctaires, and hoops and 
powder, and patches, and buhl tables, and 
china monsters, and poets who recited their 
verses in the boudoirs of Duchesses, and 
painters who transferred those Duchesses to 
canvas. Why, the whole of that merry, 
spangled Regency was long holiday! Granted. 
France, during the Regency, wore a brilliant 
holiday costume: a peach-coloured velvet 
coat, barred with gold and festooned with 
diamonds, cloth of gold waistcoat, crimson 
brocade smalls, fifty thousand francs' worth of 
lace at the throat and wrists ; silk stockings, 
gold clocks, red heels, jewelled-hilted swords, 
powder, patches, a dancing master's kit in one 
hand and a pasteboard puppet in the other; 
pockets crammed with pink billet-doux, lettres- 
de-cachet, and John Law's hIississippi shares ; 
folly on his lips and vice in his heart. But were 
there none who wore other raiment during that 
same Regency? tIow many hundred half-naked 
prisoners were languishing in the dungeons of 
the Bastile, by the orders of the eccentric 
Cardinal Abb5 Dubois. What sort of clothes 
wore those men, prosperous merchants once, 
ruined by John Law's famous scheme, who 
went forth to beg on the highwayS. What 
clothes had the poets and the painters when 
they went from the Duchess's boudoir to 
die in the hospital, like Guillebert and Lan- 
tara ? What clothes, if any, had the miserable 
serfs, who writhed beneath the thraldom of 
the holiday makers in velvet--of the Abbs, 
who wrote sop.nets, and read their breviaries 
in the intervals of a petit souper--who lived on 
the black, filthy, nauseous substance com- 
placently termed bread, and a loaf of which 
the Duke de la Vail-tore threw down on the 
council-table before the boy King, Louis the 
Fifteenth, saying, "There, Sire. Some millions 
of your subjects eat that!" Did you ever 
hear of one Barbier, Advocate of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, whose private journal of the 
Regency was lately published ? Barbier was 
the French Pepys, a gossipping, meddlin-, 
ll-condtmned busybody; but without Pepys' 
good-nature or hospitality. He had an 
auctioneer's talent for description, and a keen 
nose for scandal ; and half-an-hour's desultory 
sauntering through his slipslop pages, will 
teach you some strange secrets of the plain 

clothes of the good City of Paris during the 
Regency. 
If I name Paris during the revolution, and 
especially during= the reign of terror, the one- 
sided enthusiasts fly into the opposite ex- 
treme. Even then, Paris wore other clothes 
than the bloody masquerade dress she did her 
butcher's work in at the Abbaye, the Con- 
ciergcrie, and in the Place Louis Quinze. She 
laid aside, sometimes, the scarlet Phrygian 
cap and the red flag. Fouquier Tinville, Louvet, 
Collot d'Herbois, were not always sanguinary 
tyrants with their sleeves tucked up. They 
were, I dare say, over their dinners in the Palais 
National--with short-waisted coats, flapped 
waistcoats, buckskins, and top boots--mighty 
pleasant fellows to meet. Some of the most 
bloodthirsty of the Committee of Safety were 
dramatic authors; and, Paris in plain clothes, 
--quite another Paris from that yelling from 
the mouths ofpoissardes and tricoteuses for the 
lives of the aristocrats--sat smilingly listen- 
ing to such pieces as "La lre Coupable," and 
"Robert, Chef de Brigands," which were all the 
rage then. There were stage-dresses for the 
Convention, the club of the Jacobins, the 
Noyadcs, and the feasts of the Goddess of 
Reason; but there were "plain clothes in 
houses and shops, yea, and peace and quiet in 
families and hearts far from the great tempest. 
For all the gory fever raging, there must have 
been, as now, men and women unmindful of 
aristocrats and democrats, little heeding the 
republic one and indivisible, and whose whole 
hearts were in the quiet but deadly fight for 
bread; who achieved fortunes or dreaded 
bankruptcies; who hung on the smile or frown 
of a mistress or a lover ;--to whom every day 
brought its little private good and evil. 
Be not angry with me, sentimental tourists, 
and writem of stanzas, and inaginative paint. 
ers. You have your Vcnices and Stambouls. 
But I have seen so many plays, and taken so 
many bad halfcrowns, in my life, that I grow 
sceptical, and look twice at cities and at men, 
before I take them for granted. 

CHIPS. 

IIR. BOVINGTOI ON THE IEV CATTLE- 
MARKET. 
Lon Hornets, Bucks. 
Sr,, -- More than two years since you 
were go.od enough to describe my last adven- 
ture in Smithfield market, Londoa. I have 
been a vretched man ever since. I have no 
heart for breeding and fatteaing; I take no 
pleasure in stall-ieeding; I have lost all de- 
light in short horns ; and a prime tup (I have 
got four of the primest in England) is no more 
to me than a bell-wether--mere mutton and 
wool. My heart actually aches for my beasts. 
To be killed and eaten is, I know, their natural 
end; but I can't abear the thought of their 
being tortured; for though I don't send them 
direct to Smithfield to be baited and butchered, 
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the ar-barrels mount to the heads of sturdy 
volunteers, the fod-yogues fall in behind, and 
away go the lights down into the town, 
drawing most of the people after them ; and 
so they round street corners, and flare un- 
wonted blaze on the old gables, while every 
step increases the trdn of human moths-- 
only of a very noisy species, for they in- 
cessantly scream, laugh, halloo, and whistle 
through their fingers. The procession now 
approaches a district of thatched houses, and 
it is whispered that the police are at hand, 
designing evil; whereupon the whole crowd 
sets off pell-mell; the tar-barrels, dropping 
flame, roll fearfully on the dusky surge like 
ships on fire, and at last one topples over with 
a crash and makes a chasm in the stream of 
people, but it is soon lifted again, and those 
who press on from behind kick the blazing 
fragments scattered about the streets. Mean- 
while the fod-yogues have been getting into 
confusion ; some jostle one another, some fall 
to pieces about the bearers' ears; the more 
lucky, streaming like comets in their flight, 
return in safety, and gambol about the Bone- 
fire till their torches fail. There also the tar 
barrels are deposited, to consume themselves 
away 
Another fire burns by the river brink, 
throwing a bright wavering path across the 
broad, dark stream. When we stand a little 
way off, the sounds of the water continually 
gushing through the weir, and of the night 
breeze in the grass, are not broken by that 
occasional muffled shout; and the black 
figures, seen dimly athwart their nucleus of 
fire, assume a n)vel and mysterious aspect. 
Elsewhere, the Midsummer flame shines on 
some fishermen's cottages, almost under the 
leaves of a grove of sycamore and beech 
trees, at the entrance to a gentleman's 
avenue; close by, a runnel is scarce heard to 
flow, among stones and under its little bridge, 
down to the h:Lrbour creek. This is a small 
fire, but with the merriest circle we have yet 
seen, consisting almost entirely of fishermen, 
their wives, hardy sons, handsome daughters, 
and sturdy bare-legged children, seated round 
in large and small groups. 
In one place the elders are smoking lheir 
pipes, and talking of California and Australia; 
in another, a man who has been out in a 
whaler is relating Arctic anecdotes for a relish 
to the heat; in another, some lads are trying 
to persuade the girls that the first who wild 
leap over the fire is sure to be married before 
the year is out; but, without supposing the 
girls indiflbrent to that contingency, it appears 
that the nature of the feat, or incredulity as 
to its efficacy, prevents their making the 
attempt. Here, a child is caught up in stout, 
friendly hands, and swung several times over 

the coals, half afraid and half enjoying the 
sport, which is probably the relic of a serious 
custom; and there, in the only chair, sits an 
ancient man with curling yellow locks, child- 
hood's garland restored, retracing in slow 
utterance his memories of vanished years. 
But silence is requested: two sisters are 
going to sing; and from the centre of a crowd 
of girls their voices rise clearly, blended in 
one, in a ballad about a pretty fair maid and 
her true love; with a chorus for which many 
voices join in unison, and all in excellent 
tune. Between the verses the singers are 
kindly encouraged with approving inter- 
jections, and at the end warmly applauded; 
and, indeed, real good manners characterise 
the assembly during the whole of the rather 
long performance. Now come women with 
tongs and children with sticks, and carry off 
a share of the glowing coals to be deposited 
on the cottage hearth or cast for luck into 
the corn or potato-field; but ere the fire die, 
some late fod-yogues remain to be consumed. 
They are lighted, and set in motion ; the bright 
row gleams at intervals through the trees, 
and then begins to ascend the Fort Hill, 
which commands a circling prospect of the 
town, river, harbour, and country. Massing 
their flambeaux into one blaze on the hill- 
top, the bearers leave them there to burn out; 
and we, ascending afterwards, enjoy in quiet 
the view of the dim country-side, spotted 
with fires, flashing fitfully or shining with 
steady lustre; some on hills, some marking 
the position of hamlets, and one, like a 
rising star, on the obscure crest of the 
remoter mountain. Over all hangs a dark, 
clear sky; with a three-quarter moon, that 
in a few hours will see these earth sparks 
subside one by one. 
Again at the large Bonefire on the common. 
It is still broad and deep ; but in the power- 
ful rays linger only half-a-dozen idlers and 
a few ragge boys, some of whom are akin 
the opportumty to roast potatoes whmh they 
have begged during the day, or perhaps have 
"hooked" in the neighbouring fields. The 
fire sheds a ghastly" green-white hue on their 
times, very different from the glow beside a 
comfortable hearth; and this, aided by the 
wretched garb and dull movements, might 
.present it to the fancy as one of those dis- 
infecting fires lighted in time of pl,gue, 
resorted to at night by the poor, sick, 
deranged, and outcast. 
But it is time we were in bed ; the glaucous 
dawn begins to lift itself behind those great 
ranges of cloud in the south-east. At the 
corner we exchange a Good night, which 
might have been Good morning, with the 
police patrol making their round. 
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household was in one large room, where all the 
cooking, eating, sleeping, talking, and scolding 
went on--to say nothing of smoking and 
gambling. In the midst of the apartment, 
there is always a large raised counter, on 
which everybody sits and lies down to sleep. 
In one end of this counter boilers are inserted 
for the cooking; and the heat from the 
furnace passes into the interior of the "kang," 
as the counter is called, affording a warm bed 
to everybody. A reed matting, or a floor of 
planks, is spread under the sleeper; but if he 
do not accurately understand how to place 
the reeds, or the planks, he is likely to be 
"done brown" on one side, while the other 
may chance to be stiff with cold. If this is 
cleverly managed, there is still much which is 
not exactly conducive to sleep ; for instance, 
swarms of vermin, clouds of tobacco, and 
the fumes of burning dung, of garlic, and 
rancid oil, such as the cotton-wick is floating 
in. Then there is the gossip of one party, 
who may like to lie awake very late, chatting 
over their tea; or of another, who may prefer 
having their tea in the middle of the night; 
or of a third, who may want it before they go 
out at daybreak. On the whole, we feel that 
whenever we travel there, we shall prefer the 
tent, if we can but keep up any vital warmth 
in us at all. In a tent, one can at least have 
a choice of posture; whereas, in a Tartar 
inn, the sleepers on a kang, if numerous, must 
lie in a circle, with their ibet all together in 
the middle. It must be a curious sight to the 
spiders just over their heads. On the first 
night the priests slept in their tent--a peculiar 
piece of business being to be done in the 
morning, to which they did not wish to draw 
attention from heathens. They found they 
were not yet out of reach of Chinese customs, 
for they were roused from their first doze by 
a horrible noise, such as scarcely anything but 
a Chinese gong could produce. It was the 
Inspector of Darkness, who made such a din 
with his tam-tam, that the tigers and wolves 
all made off at the top of their speed. One 
would put up with any noise for such a 
result. 
The business which the priests had to do in 
the morning was to change their appearance. 
The Christians at the inn knew it, and were 
very unhappy about it: but the missionaries 
vere determined to assume a priestly dress. 
In China, they had been compelled to dress 
like the laity. Now, they choose to dress like 
the wiests of Buddha, to secure respect to 
their vocation. So S. flourished his razor, and 
cut off the long tails that hung down behind, 
and shaved their crovns. Then they dressed 
themselves all in yellow and red, sent away 
the hot wine and the chafing-dish, declaring 
that good Lamas renounced drinking and 
smoking; took each a roll, steamed in the 
funmice, and ate it beside a rivulet, indulging 
in the lxury of the wild currants that grew 
on the banks. 
They were now to leave all Christians 

behind, and enter on the wilds. Off they set, 
in their yellow gowns, up a tremendous 
mountain, infested with wild beasts, and 
robbers, and frosts, and pitfalls. Of all these 
horrors, the thieves appear to be the worst-- 
they are such abominable hypocrites, with all 
their cruelty! They speak very sweetly to 
the traveller, telling him that they are tired, 
and find it rather cold, and have need of his 
horse, his cloak, and so on, till he is absolutely 
stripped of everything. If he comply at 
once, he is humbly thanked, and left to die in 
the frost, if he refuse, he is at once mur- 
dered, which seems the milder fate of the 
two.- The priests saw nothing of them, hap- 
pily, and arrived at the very singular place 
which may be found at the top of that moun- 
tain; a platform, which is a whole day's 
journey in length and breadth, and from 
which the traveller can see, far in the deserts 
of Tartary, the tents of wandering tribes-- 
beehives in form, black in colour, and ranged 
in crescents on the slopes of rising grounds. 
Here must the party encamp for the night; 
the first really wild encampment. They 
were desperately afraid of the robbers, so 
they chose a retired nook where tall trees 
grew, and there pitched their tent, and set 
their great dog Arsalan to watch. Some- 
body had given them a stock of paste--like 
vermicelli--which, boiled with parings of 
bacon, was to make a savoury supper. When 
the pot bubbled, each drew forth his wooden 
cup from his girdle, and helped himself: but 
the food was absolutely uneatable; so, as in 
the morning, the priests carried each a roll, 
and went for a walk; and this tbne, they 
ibund some wild cherries, and a scarlet apple 
of a pleasant acid. As we go on, we find that 
their commonest food was tea, thickened with 
oatmeal. The tea is a strong coarse kind, left 
over when the finer leaves are prepared for 
European sale. The leaves are pressed into 
masses, called bricks, and thus carried all 
over Central Asia, and into Russia. The 
Tartars knead oatmeal into their bowl of tea, 
with the knuckle of the forefinger; and on 
this mess they seem able to live for any 
length of time. When they can butter their 
tea--present a bowl to a guest with half an 
inch of butter floating on the surface--that 
is very fine hospitality indeed. The fuel used 
is "argols"--dried dung, which always 
abounds, of coume, in a pastoral country. 
The argols of goats and sheep burn with so 
intense a heat as to bring a bar of iron to a 
white heat, and leave, instead of ashes, a 
sort of pumice-stone. Next come the argols 
of camels, and then those of oxen. Those of 
horses and other non-ruminating animals, are 
the worst fuel. Our travellers were at times 
half-suffocated with the volumes of smoke 
they sent out, while there was little heat ; so 
they kept this kind for tinder. 
On the plateau where [.hey now were, stands 
an Obo; a pile of stone.% where the Tartars 
come to worship the spirit of the mountain. 
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liberty to spend the rest of the Sunday in any 
wy which is not in itself vicious or erininal. 
The Journal de Montreuil gives the List of 
Prizes for the local cattle-show this year, 
and the conclusion of the whole is, that 
"The Exhibition will be held on Sunday, 
July 11, 1852, at nine o'clock in the morning, 
in the square of the Hbtel de Ville of 
Montreuil." 
I did not think to have found in France 
so apt an illustration of the connection be- 
tween godliness and cleanliness, as is given by 
the previous number of the same journal :-- 
"The inauguration of the water-works, and 
their benediction, will take place next Sunday. 
It seems certain that the inhabitmts of the 
neighborhood, both in town and country, 
will visit Montreuil, in order to be present at 
a splendid fte which the administration pro- 
poses to give, and the programme of which is 
this:City of Montreuil-sur-Mer. Inaugura- 
tion of the raising the water into tim town. 
Benediction of the building containing the 
hydraulic machine, established in the lower 
town for forcing the water. The Mayorofthe 
City of Iontreuii, Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, considering that the raising of water 
into the town--an event offering so many 
difficulties to surmount, has at last been 
accomplished, and thus fulfils the wishes so 
frequently expressed by the inhabitants, that 
it is an event which the town ought to mark 
by a solemnityDecrees: Art. I. The civil 
and military authorities will be requested to 
assemble at the ttbtel de Ville next Sunday, 
April 25, at half-past twelve, in order to pro- 
ceed thence in state to the Ville-Basse, to the 
mills called du Roi, for the purpose of being 
present at the benediction of the building, 
which contains the hydraulic machine esta- 
blished at that spot to raise water into the town. 
Art. II. The company of Sapper-Firemen 
will be present at this ceremony; it will 
assemble for this purpose within the walls of 
the Hbtel de Ville, the said day, April 25, 
present month, at half-past twelve :--The band 
of nusic of the old national guard of this town 
will join the company of Sapper-Firemen : 
After the religious ceremony, the proces- 
sion will return to the HStel de Viile in the 
same order in which it left it: Art. III. The 
said day of the ceremony, at seven o'clock 
in the .morning, a distribution of bread and 
meat will be made to the poor of the town." 
The following amusements are next pro- 
mised :--" At two o'clock in the afternoon, 
a shooting-match. At three, a tennis-match. 
A four, a foot-race (the prizes to be trou- 
sers and a waistcoat). At six o'clock, a 
public ball in the Place Verte, during which 
the public fountain was to discharge wine. 
At nine, a subscription ball, for the benefit 
of the poor, in the saloon of the Hbtel 
de Ville;" which, with the engine-house 
and reservoir, was to be illuminated all 
nigh. 
Contrast such a Sunday as this with one ia 

Glasgow or in Edinburgh, and a man can 
hardly believe the Scotch and the French 
towns to be situated in the same quarter of 
the world, and to ibrtn part of one common 
Christendom. At the festival above described 
everything went off marvellously well, to the 
great edification of the people. It is right, we 
should add, that the most perfect order reigned 
during the benediction; two addresses from 
the clergy touched all hearts, and the divines 
returned with the procession to the Town 
Hall, amidst respectful salutations and joyous 
shouts. The shooters shot, the runners ran, 
the tennis-players frisked. The fountain that 
spouted wine caused inexhaustible fun, and 
the illminations and the two balls closed 
the entertainment. " We cannot spare 
room," says the newspaper reporter, "to 
give an exact account of this f.te; suffice 
it to add that the whole town was in a 
state of joyfulness, and seemed, that day, to 
consist of only one single immense family, 
presided over by its kind mother, the Muni- 
cipal Authority." . 
It is to be expected that papers, which are 
politically restricted, should contain an extra 
quantity of small talk and wonderful events, 
of the same nature as those which help our 
sub-editors over so many gaps. Here, how- 
ever, the penny-a-liner signs his contribution, 
and openly reaps all the glory which his 
poetic genius may have earned. Thus:- 
"Yesterday morning two cows were butting 
at each-other in the farm-yard of citizen 
J. B. Dupuis. One of thegn darted across the 
yard, arrived at a well from thirty-six to forty 
mtres (more than one hundred feet English) 
deep, and fell into it. After unheard-of efforts 
they managed to draw her out; when, ex- 
traordinary to relate, the animal, which had 
not received the least injury, walked into her 
eow-h ouse.--TrtIDON." 
One would like to know whether the credit 
of this performance is due to the talent of the 
cow, or to the learning of M. Tridon. The 
feat may have originated in the columns of 
some English paper. Some of these scraps of 
news, however, are sufficiently marked by 
local characteristics to protect us from the 
risk of their n:tturalisation in Great Britain. 
"Auxerre, November 15th, 1851.--Last 
week, at the moment when a railway tender 
was passing along the line from Saint 
Florentin to Tonnerre, a wolf boldly leaped 
upon it and attacked the stoker. The man 
immediately seized his shovel, and repulsed 
the aggressor, who fell upon the rail, and was 
instantly crushed to pieces.--( National)." 
The horrid passion for gambling seems 
spread over the whole continent; and it is 
found by experience, that of all the different 
f,rms of gambling, lotteries are the most 
fearful instruments by which a people can be 
made to scourge itself with its own vices. 
Lohg may we be before ou[" papers can show 
paragraphs like this : "Lottery of the Gold In- 
gots.To the particulars furnished yesterday, 
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we are now able to add some others. A 
grocer living on the Boulevard du Temple, 
has gained a prize of twenty-five thousand 
francs (one thousand pounds). He was on 
the point of retiring from business, after re- 
ceiving his little fortune. A commissionaire 
(light porter) of the ICue St. Honord gained 
five thousand francs; a young seamstress, 
living in the Rue Neuve-Breda, one thou- 
sand francs. Two or three years since, a 
dealer in river-sand, living on the Quai 
Numappes, died, leaving a wife and children, 
and his affairs somewhat embarrassed. A 
brave woma'n, who had been their servant, 
unhesitatingly assisted her mistress with 
her savings. To this worthy woman has 
fallen the prize of four hundred thousand 
francs. There is a report of a young servant- 
girl, who had drawn fifteen hundred francs, 
the amount of her hoardings, from the Savings 
Bank, in order to buy fifteen hundred lottery 
tickets with that money; but who got nothing. 
It is rumoured that another young servant- 
girl, of the Rue Saint Denis, on finding that 
she had lost her savings, four hundred francs, 
which she had put into the lottery, has 
become insane. It is asserted that, up to the 
present moment, there have already been pre- 
sented to the Pay-Office of the Lottery nine 
tickets bearing the number which gained the 
grand prize, and seven bearing the number 
which gained the prize of two hun,tred thou- 
sand francs. It is added, in explanation of 
these Ihcts, which may give rise to so much 
controversy, that clever hands had forged the 
winning numbers." 
We have only to follow mentally the train 
of thought which these few sentences will 
suggest, to appreciate the consequences of a 
national system of lotteries. French litera- 
ture is full of examples, in which girls and 
women, of low and high birth, have been 
dragged through every possible defilement, to 
utter starvation, in order to gratify an insa- 
tiable craving after gambling by lottery. The 
cheap price of the tickets tempts the victims 
to pawn the last rag, and abstain from the 
last morsel, in the delusive hope of at last 
gaining a fortune. The Journal de l'Arron- 
dissement du Havre, May 4, 1852, advertises 
five lotteries; the tickets are one franc for 
each chance; but tickets are also to be bought 
which comprise a chance in each lottery of the 
five. It is cruel to hold out to poor wretches 
the temptation of " twenty thousand, ten 
thousand, five thousand, or two thousand 
francs, for one franc !" The "or" reads as if 
the miserable being had only to choose his 
fortune. It matters little that the profits of 
these lotteries are devoted to charitable insti- 
tutions, and church-building, and that abbots 
and mayors preside at the council of adminis- 
tration. Such men ought to know that a 
single franc earned by honest industry is more 
likely to thrive and bring happiness than 
twenty thousand francs gained by a lottery 
ticket. 

To skip to another subject in the same 
journal, how would the milkmen in our large 
towns like the introduction of such foreign 
ways as this ? " Tribunal of Correctional 
Police [at Havre, or Le Havre, as we 
ought to call it], 1I. Duchemein, judge, 
in the chair. Sitting of May 4, 1852. 
Stphanie Bourelle, aged forty-two years, 
born at Turretot, farmer, living at Nointot, 
wife of Brutus Grainder, fined fifty francs 
for adulterating milk. The evidence of this 
sentence shall, further, be inserted at the 
expense of the convicted party in the Journal 
de l'Arrondissement du Havre, in the Journal 
de Bolbec, and shall be posted in bills to the 
amount of twenty-five copies." 
Lastly, these small and brief French papers, 
amidst their scanty scraps of news, often show 
us our own portraits, in the colours which 
they assume when reflected from a continental 
glass. Les Anglais are the topic of many a 
curious paragraph, and furnish not unfrequent 
anecdotes to the provincial press. We have 
some odd countrymen who give themselves 
airs, and are traditionally supposed to repre- 
sent the dignity of Great ritain. For example; 
--"There is at this moment (April 22, 1852) 
in Paris, an Englishman who is really the 
most curious production of his country, so 
irtile in originals. He is a man of about 
eight-and-thirty years. Is he attacked with 
the spleen . It is probable; the fact is that 
he obstinately refuses to enter into conversa- 
tion with any person whatever. In the 
splendid hotel of the quarrier des Italiens, 
where he has fixed himself for the last six 
weeks, he has forbidden the waiter who 
attends on him ever to sleak a word to him. 
He behaves vith a cold and calm brutality 
which is without a rival. We are informed 
that the other day, when taking a ride in the 
Champs Elyses, he astonished, in this respect, 
a mass of loungers and inquisitive people. 
He was accompanied by his servant, who was 
on horseback as well as himself. He dis- 
mounted, and gave the bridle of his horse to 
this young man to hold. When he desired to 
"get on horseback again, the servant held the 
bridle for him; but during this operation, 
the end of the riding-whip which the servant 
held in his hand touched the master's face; 
then, you should have seen our Anglais with 
imperturbable coolness give his servant the 
.most vigorous kick in the thigh that you can 
magine. The man, English, like his master, 
coldly raised his hand to his cap. As to the 
crowd which was present at this scene, it 
seemed to be extremely indignant, and literally 
yelled at the gentleman, who put spurs to his 
horse, and without seeming even to have 
heard them, turned off in the direction of 
the Barrire de l'Etoile. This Anglais 
is not insane, as one might perhaps be 
induced to believe. In a grand Restaurant, 
where he goes to dine, in company with 
two of his countrymen who alone appa- 
rently have the permission to speak to him, 
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the same manner, the Life of Colonel Jack, 
Moll Flanders, Roxana, and Captain Sinle- 
ton, are all living and breathing persons; 
in their biographies everything is true with 
the exception of the names and dates; and 
even these have been widely and implicitly 
believed by the most matter-of-fitct and 
unimaginative persons. Defoe's most amus- 
ing mystification, however, was his pamphlet, 
entitled A True Relation of the Apparition 
of one Mrs. Veal, the next day after her 
death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at Canter- 
bury, the 8th of September, 1705, which 
apparition recommends the perusal of 
Drelineourt's book of "Consolations against 
the Fear of Death." The story, which is told 
on the alleged authority of persons then 
living, details with marvellous minuteness the 
appearance of the ghost of Mrs. Veal to her 
friend--not under mysterious and solemn cir- 
cumstances, with which even Mrs. Radcliffe 
can scarcely, now, inspire terror--but at noon 
day, in Mrs. Bargrave's house, where the 
ghost gained admission by simply knocking 
at the door. Neither is the spirit conven- 
tionally attired ; she is in Mrs. Veal's (riding) 
habit as she lived, and has altogether the ap- 
pearance of a respectable lady making a 
morning call. The air of truth which per- 
vades every detail of the interview, throws the 
reader completely off his guard, and the first 
hint---which is most carelessly and artistically, 
incidental--of the visitor's immateriality, 
something startling as a sensation. Very 
artful also is the ghost's puff of Drelin- 
court on Death, in which lies the whole object 
of the pamphlet. The pamphlet was, in 
fact, a bookseller's puff, concocted to sell off a 
large edition of M. Drelincourt's work, which 
had been long lying idle on the publisher's 
shelves. And so great was the credence given 
everywhere to the ghost story, that the not 
very learned or lively treatise went off like 
wildfire. 
The first important event in the life of Psal- 
manaazaar--his birth--remains a mystery, and 
is likely to remain so, in company with the 
long list of important mysteries which are not 
worth the troubleofsolution. Nobody knows 
the name of the Free-school where his educa- 
tion was commenced, nor of the archiepiscopal 
city at whose Jesuit college it was continued. 
The name of the young gentleman to whom 
on leaving th college he acted as tutor has 
not been handed down to fame, and the cir- 
cumstances which led him to fall into a 
" mean and rambling life," as one of his 
biographers describes it, have never been 
recorded. He seems, fi'om the very first, to 
have directed his attention to imposture; as 
much from natural taste as for the means of 
livelihood. His first crusade was against re- 
ligious enthusiasts. He was of Irish extrac- 
tion-so said some credentials which he 
contrived to procure--left his country, not 
for his country's good; but for the good of 
the Roman C'atholie religion. Determining 

to proceed on a pilgrimage to Rome, his 
first necessity was a pilgrim's garb, which he 
contrived to carry off, together with the appro- 
priate staff, from a chaoel at noon-day. The 
rest of the adventure we gather from no unim- 
peachable source--himself. "Being thus ac- 
coutred, and firnished with a pass, I began, 
at all proper places, to beg my way iu fluent 
Latin, accosting only clergymen, and persons 
of figure, by whom I could be understood: 
and found them mostly so generous and cre- 
dulous that I might easily have saved money, 
and put myself into a much better dress, 
before I had gone through a score or two of 
miles. :Bat so powerful was my vanity and 
extravagance, that as soon as I had got what 
I thought a sufficient viaticum, I begged no 
more, but viewed everything worth seeing, 
and then retired to some inn, where I spent 
my money as freely as I had obtained it." 
He seems to have been about sixteen years 
of age when, while wandering in Germany, he 
first hit upon the project of passing for a native 
of the island of Formosa. He set to work 
immediately, with equal ardor and ingenuity, 
to form a new alphabet and language ; a gram- 
mar; a division of the year into twenty months ; 
and, finally, a new religion. In the pr, secution 
of his scheme he experienced many difficulties. 
:But these he surmounted by degrees. He 
accustomed himself to writing backwards, 
after the practice of eastern nations, and was 
observed worshipping the rising and setting 
sun, and practising various minor mum- 
meries, with due decorum. In short, he passed 
everywhere for a Japanese converted to Chris- 
tianity; and, resuming his old pilgrim habit, 
recommenced his tour in the Low Countries. 
At Liege he entered into the Dutch 
service, and was canied by his commander to 
Aix-la-Chapelle. He afterwards entered into 
the service of the Elector of Cologne, and 
finding, it may be presumed, that as a convert 
he did not attract sufficient attention, he 
assumed the character of a Japanese in a 
benighted and unenlightened condition. As 
he probably anticipated, he immediately 
became an object of interest. At Sluys, 
Brigadier Lauder, a Scottish Colonel, intro- 
duced him to one Innes, the chaplain of his 
regiment, with a view to a spiritual conference. 
This was an important step in the life of the 
adventurer. Innes seems to have been the 
chief cause of the imposture being carried to 
its height. That he had an early inkling of 
the deception there can be no-doubt; but he 
was far too prudent to avow the fact, pre- 
ferring the credit of the conversation, as likely 
to favor his advancement in the Church. 
It was arranged in the first instance that 
Innes should procure Psalmanaazaar's dis- 
charge; but he delayed taking this prepara- 
tory step until he should hear fi'om the 
Bishop of London, to whom he had written 
on the subject. At length, finding that his 
protdgd was paying attention to some Dutch 
ministers, he saw that no time was to be lost, 
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If any one will imane a long room filled with 
pauper coffins with the lids off, he will have a 
good idea of our dormitory. Our irons were 
immediately knocked off; but, on the follow- 
ing morning, we were one at a time summoned 
on deck and ironed more heavily, having a 
ring round the anele, with a long heavy chain 
attached to another ring. This we dragged 
about with us till my leg was severely exco- 
riated; and getting in and out of my sleeping 
berth, and going up and down the ladder 
became a difficult task. I have uince learnt 
that it is not usual to chain prisoners on the 
voyage, except for misconduct; and I believe 
that my fellow-prisoners had to attribute this 
to the accident of my being among their 
number. But if they thus suffered on my 
account, Heaven knows I suffered enough 
on theirs during the voyage ; for petty 
offences were frequently committed, of which 
the particular authors could not be detected ; 
consequently, all were punished by increased 
privations. During our stay at Voolwich, 
the prisoners were allowed to write to their 
friends, and to take a last farewell of those 
who might choose to visit them, although 
strangers were compelled to remain in a boat 
alongside, and were not allowed to come 
aboard. So disfigured were they by their 
dress and close cut hair, that wives could 
scarcely recognise their own husbands. A 
gentleman who had known me from child- 
hood said, "If I had not heard your voice, I 
could not believe it was yourselt:" Excepting 
some affecting leave-takings, the time here 
was spent in great hilarity. Some of 
the prisoners' friends brought them a little 
money; and it was mysteriously hinted to me 
by one of the officers of the vessel, that a 
round Dutch cheese, scooped, out and filled 
with sovereions, would be foun4 useful ; but 
I was unable to avail myself of his counsel. 
Some tea, which was afterwards stolen from 
me, and a few shillings were all my viaticum. 
There ws a subscription for a violin ; but it 
was subsequently found that no one was 
capable of playing on it. Nevertheless, 
without music and with a heavy chain 
clanking to one leg, some danced as merrily 
as if they had been in a booth at a fair. 
They were also allowed to make ptlrchases 
of the "bumboat man," who appeared to 
enjoy a monopoly of this branch of Govern- 
ment patronage. He supplied a variety 
of trifling articles, such as cakes, fruit, 
needles, thread, tin plates, &c., at a profit 
of about one hundred, and fifty per cent. ; 
but his customers contrived to square the 
account in a way peculiarly their own; for, 
while he was extorting an undue profit on the 
one hand, his basket was generally robbed 
by adroit thieves on the other. 
In the river, our rations consisted of 
biscuits, soup, and cocoa, night, and morning. 
At sea, we had salt meat wth a pudding-- 
pleasantly termed plum-pudding--but he was 
lucky indeed who found a plum in his slice. 

On alternate days we had pork and pea-soup. 
Each man received an iron spoon and a tin 
pot, but no plates, knives, or forks. Upon a 
kind hint from the surgeon (who is the repre- 
sentative of Government in a convict ship), I 
had purchased a tin plate, although, as I was 
the only member of my mess who indulged in 
this luxury, it exposed me to some coarse 
ridicule; but as I bore tb, is with good 
humour, my companions (seven more despe- 
rate characters could not well have been 
found) were soon reconciled to me and my 
tin plate. The food was delivered to one 
of every eight men, who was called the 
captain of the mess. He then divided it-- 
meat or pudding--into eight lots; and these 
were laid in two rows on the mess table. To 
prevent partiality, one of the mess wau selected 
to name the several owners, turning his back, 
whilst another, placing his hand on the 
tempting lump, cried out "Who shall ?" I 
subsequently, however, discovered that under 
this ostentatious parade of fair play there 
lurked the grossest injustice; for having 
noticed that both the parties engaged in 
dealing out "even handed justice," always 
got the largest portions, and that their office 
was regarded as a privilege, I was led to 
inquire of one of the mess during the voyage, 
and learnt that there was a well understood 
confederacy between th adjudicators. 
Our ship was of five hundred and sixty 
tons burden; and besides th ordinary com- 
plement of seamen, carried a military guard 
of fifty men. The entire management of the 
two hundred and twenty prisoners was con- 
fided to the surgeon, whose duties were both 
arduou and dangerous ; for it was impossible 
for him to avoid incurring the ill-will of some 
of the more desperate charcters. We had 
also a chaplain, who read prayers every 
day in the prison when the ea was not too 
rough; and on Sundays performed divine 
service on deck, which we all attended. 
The day fixed for our departure had (as is 
customary) been studiously concealed-from 
us. One morning we were towed down the 
river, and about two miles out into the 
Channel. The time passed at Voolwich-- 
from the corresponding with friends, dealings 
with the bumboat-man, the temporary enjoy- 
ment of little luxuries of which they had been 
long deprived, the revival of old acquaintances, 
the exchange of news and of messages, the 
eager examination of newspapers occasionally, 
though secretly, introduced--was one of com- 
parative enjoyment to most of the prisoners. 
But there were those who, like myself, clung 
to the hope that they would yet be snatched 
from the abyss of misery which lay before 
them. The bumboat-man's basket had no 
attraction for them, nor could they enjoy any 
of the gratifications placed for a moment 
within their reach. They corresponded con- 
tinual.ly with their friends, scanned with 
eager anxiety every boat that came alongside, 
and observed with wistful eye every post 
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see a team of four horses with a driver, his 
assertion produced a loud laugh; but when 
its motion was distinctly observable, and 
nearer approach confirmed the fact that it 
actually was a man driving a waggon with 
four horses, the excitement was immense. 
The weather was very fihe. The bay is in the 
form of a horse-shoe, shut in with mountains, 
the slopes of which are green to the water's 
edge, and dotted far and wide with white 
villas. 
I cannot express the intense desire I felt to 
land and to explore the regions beyond those 
mountains; which, to my imagination, con- 
cealed a paradise. I would at that moment 
have accepted my liberty, even if the country 
had been inhabited by cannibals. I cannot, 
therefore, be surprised--with the beautiful 
shores stretched so tenptingly around us-- 
at the numerous plans of escape which 
were anxiously discussed during the few 
days we remained in the bay; especially 
as it was the first and last time in the 
course of the voyage that such a temptation 
would occur. A party of four of the prisoners 
made a desperate effort. Three of them 
were employedabout the ship, and had, there- 
fore, facilities for making arrangements for 
flight. They were not compelled to descend 
into the prison dungeon, like the rest of us, 
an hour before sunset. The fourth answered 
to his name at the evening muster, but 
slipped back instead of descending the ladder, 
and concealed himself upon deck until mid- 
night; when all four glided stealthily down 
the ship's side, and struck out for the shore. 
Vhether they eluded the sentinels, or were 
in collusion with them, was not known ; but, as 
it was one of the brilliant moonlight nights of 
those latitudes, and the bay was perfectly calm, 
they could hardly have escaped the obser- 
vation of the sentinels on duty. The vessel 
lay at anchor in the centre of the bay, which 
at that part is three miles broad; so that 
land, at the nearest point, which they could 
hardly have ventured to approach--guard 
being constantly on duty there--was a mile 
and a half distant. But they calculated upon 
getting rest upon the anchor chains of other 
vessels lying between our ship and the 
shore. They found their strength, however, 
less than they had expected, for they had not 
allowed for the weakening effects of a two 
mbnths' voyage upon wretched and unvaried 
diet. Three of them turned back, and with 
great difficulty regained the ship--indeed, but 
for the help of one of them, who was a good 
swimmer and a man of extraordinary mus- 
cular power, the other two would have been 
drowned. The fourtl man firmly refused to 
turn. back, preferring, as he said, death itself 
to Norfolk Island. The three who returned 
were found at daylight upon the deck, their 
clothes saturated with the salt water, and 
were reported. The surgeon, upon dis- 
covering the escape of one of his men, was 
much excited; information was given to the 

autlorities ashore; scouts were despatched to 
Cape Town, and in all directions, but no 
tidings were obtained of the runaway. By 
some it was conjectured that he had been 
snapped under by one of the sharks with 
which the bay abounds. This was the man 
to whom I had been chained leg to leg at 
Newgate. IIe had been a steward on board a 
ship, and had frequently been at CapeTown. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that he had 
planned all along to get away at this point. 
He was transported a second time for house- 
breaking ; the commission of which crime he 
did not deny. Indeed, it was by no means usual 
for the prisoners among themselves to deny 
their, guilt; nor was there any inducement 
to do so. On the contrary, such a pretence, 
if credited, only produced distrust, from the 
want of community of feeling, views, interests, 
and principles, which form the only bond 
among those unhappy men. A convict who 
said, "I am innocent," was in danger of the 
fate of the white crow, whose brethren picked 
out his eyes si[nply from the different colour 
of his plumage. 
Like all the other offences of my fellow-cap- 
tives, this escape drew down upon the whole of 
us increased privations. The surgeon hastened 
our departure ; and, during the rest of our stay, 
we were almost always kept below; getting 
only an occasional peep at the magnificent coast 
through the port-holes. We were restricted 
from making little purchases--which had 
been permitted before--of oranges, eggs, salt 
fish, and Cape wine; all of which were ex- 
tremely cheap, and were brought alongside 
by a very fine specimen of the Hottentot race, 
who spoke English about as well as the 
Chinese Comprador at Canton, or the market 
women at Boulogne or Calais. Nearly all my 
leisure, during my stay here, was pent in 
writing letters to my friends and to persons 
of influence in England; no less than nine- 
teen of which I despatched by different 
opportunities. 
On the seventh day after entering this 
beautiful bay a favourable breeze sprang up, 
and we set sail for Norfolk Island. After 
doubling the Cape, we got into the Trade 
Winds; which continued with us--althou_h 
at times very light almost to a dead calm--tr 
the rest of our voyage. Flights of albatrosses 
and other sea birds accompanied us ; wheeling 
about the ship in graceful circles, and occa- 
sionally darting down and soaring up again 
with some small fish in their beaks. To shoot 
them was a favourite amusement with the 
civil and milii'ry officers aboard. 
We had left the Cape about three weeks, 
when there was a general murmuring among 
the men, which some of the more desperate 
sought to kindle into open mutiny. At the 
commencement of our voyage, there had been 
exhibited on deck a table showing the rations 
to which we were entitled under the con- 
tractor's agreement with the Government; 
and in it was the item of "two gallons of wine 
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Review said about steam. Somehow, 
vorld hath wagged considerably since then, 
and the prediction of the merry fellow has 
been, like a great many other jovial prophecies, 
considerably more than accomplished. The 
railway gridiron not only spreads itself over 
the map; but innumerable little auxiliary 
bars, called branch lines, continue to inter- 
sect it; so that the gridiron assumes, day by 
day, more the aspect of--what shall I say 
a sheet of paper on which a centipede, his 
hundred legs well dipped in ink, has been 
executing a cheerful hornpipe.. Am I exag- 
gerating ? I call witnesses to disprove the asser- 
tion : Bradshaw's railway guide, nay, the very 
stones of the Whistleby station, which as all 
men know is on the Whistleby, Slocumb, and 
Dumbledowndeary branch of the East Apple- 
shire line, a succursal of the great Nornor- 
eastern trunk line. At this station I find 
myself one Sunday evening provided with a 
return ticket from Whistleby to Babylon 
Bridge. The up trainmso a porter in a full 
suit of velveteen, well oiled, tells me--will be 
due in twenty minutes. The evening being 
fine, I see no reason why I should not take a 
stroll "cross country." 
This cross country is not arrange to me; 
for when I was a dweller in the tents of that 
Dumbledowndeary of which I have already 
been bold enough to speak, I frequently wan- 
dered from thence to Whistleby, and fi'om 
Whisfleby through that cross country which 
includes in its circuit two or three villages 
and many farms. Whither shall my walk 
be now ? Two miles away, along green lanes, 
running between orchards and at the foot of 
a hill, in a hollow so deep as to be almost 
like a pit, lies Codlingford. A lovely little 
village it is, though unhealthy through its 
situationmso unhealthy, indeed, that it was 
decimated by the cholera, till the fright- 
ened villagers rolled blazing tar-barrels doxvn 
the steep street to drive the maleficent 
vapours away. Not hither will I walk now, 
however; for two great silk-printing factories, 
wi'th tier above $ier of windows in distressing 
regularity, mar the otherwise charming land- 
scape: tall chimneys tower over the pent- 
house roofs and swinging inn signs; and 
streams of indigo and cochineal discolour the 
once pellucid creek, where I know of several 
trout and have some suspicion of perch, even. 
Not Codlingfod-wise, through which the 
great Dover road runs, and through which it 
i;i traditionally reported that seventy stage 
coaches (when there were coaches), passed 
every day, will I bend my steps; nor shall my 
walk be to Crabapple Heath, an inland Dum- 
bledowndeary in miniature, whose inhabitants 
have run mad on the subject of shops, as those 
of Dumbledowndeary have upon houses, and 
have erected Imperial. tea warehouses; and 
"Saloons of Fashion" and Pantechnicons of 
wearing apparel, and Berlin wool establish- 
ments amid the gorse and furze, and almost 
as "unprofitably gay ;" when, goodness knows 

the one "everything shop" of the village, whose 
proprietor dispensed linendrapery, sweet-stu 
ironmongery, Leghorn bonnets, patent medi- 
cines, boots and shoes, and cheap periodicals, 
with equal impartiality, was quite enough for 
their simple requirements. The Crabappleians 
wait for customers, as do the Dumbledown- 
dearians for tenants. Neither will I wend my 
steps to the church, a grey old building, with a 
leaden steeple charmingly out of the perpen- 
dicular, whose rusted weathercock, all on one 
side, gazes with a sort of sleepy astonishment 
at the bran-new railway, running close by, 
and the little railway cottage in Kentish 
ragstone, where a railway employ passes his 
time between whistling, smoking, and warning 
off the line any stray bullock, which in the 
absorbing gravity of cud-chewing might 
otherwise stare an express train in the face, 
and be thereby converted into premature 
beef. This church is well worth visiting, 
though I have not time to tarry there to-day. 
Mr. Gray might have composed his Elegy in 
the green churchyard, where the "rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep ;" or in the church 
where painstaking churchwardens have 
covered rich oak carvings, and stone pilasters, 
and fretted roof, with one unvarying coat of 
whitewash--and would, I dare say, had they 
had their way, have whitewashed the great 
squire's pew, with its somnolent crimson- 
covered hassocks and cushions, its corpulent 
prayer-books and Bibles, giving an additional 
coat of priming to the stone tablets erected 
to worthies who flourished two hundred 
years ago, the monumental brasses telling of 
mitred abbots and signet-ring.ed priors, in the 
days where matins and complins were sung in 
Dumbledowndeary church, and rich copes 
and dalmatics hung in the little vestry in- 
stead of the parson's plain gown and.surplice, 
flankd by the "Churchman's Almanack," 
a paper relating to assessed taxes, a box of 
lucifers, and the clerk's snuff-box. Mr. Gray, 
I say, might have meditated on the tombs of 
a succession of village magnates, "Lords of 
this :Ianor of Codlingford," or on the great 
altar-tomb where some pious dame of the 
olden time lies in marble, her hands piously 
joined, and hcr feet resting on a little dog; 
or, haply, he might have strolled into the 
belfry, where hang the frayed and faded 
bell-ropes, and where a gaily-emblazoned" 
board, like a cheerful hatchment, tells of the 
achievements "of the Rochester "youths" in 
the year of grace, 1730, how many bob m,jors 
they rang, and how Jesse Cotes was tenor. 
He might have moralised on the little gap 
(like a grave) under the gallery stairs, where 
the tressels and coil of ropes lie ; he might have 
filled the pulpit with crowds of mind-pictured 
preachers: shaven friars, cowled penitents, 
and stoled bishops; Episcopalians with beard 
and moustache; crop-eared Presbyterians 
in Geneva band, beating the drum ecclesi- 
astic; red-coated Independents, with Bible 
in one hand and broadsword in the other; 
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smug rectors of Queen Anne's time, with rosy 
gills and cauliflower wigs, upholding Doctor 
Sachevercll; portly Georgian vicars thunder- 
ing at the squire (slumbering peacefully in 
his pew) on a question of doctrine and tithes. 
He might, have wandered into the church- 
yard again, and listened through the half- 
opened porch to the organ, tenderly handled 
by the amateur organist (a worthy man, and a 
shoemaker, mundanely speaking), or watched 
the sun-dial, whose hands nor Papist nor Cal- 
vinist, stout Episcopalian nor fierce Nonjuror, 
had been able to tamper with, and gazed at 
the boats rippling the silver surface of the 
river, and the purple haze from the fields 
gradually arising to meet a blue descerding 
veil from heaven; till the shadows were inde- 
finitely prolonged, and the stars began to 
shine. 
But I have no call to do this; for my name is 
not Gray, and I am no poet. I promised myself 
and you, reader, a walk; and behold, I have 
been tellingyou where we are not to go, without 
instructing you as to where our promenade is 
really to be. Shall it be to Abbey wood, 
whose name is all that now remains to recall 
the once renowned Abbey of Pippinham ? 
But I should have my Dugdale with me to 
enjoy properly a walk thither. Sitting by 
this ruined but yet sturdy oak tree, which 
perchance has sheltered beneath its gnarled 
branches many a cowled and shaven monk in 
the old time, sitting thus with the Monasticon 
Anglicanum before me, there would be voices 
of the past for me in Pippinham Wood. I 
should live again in the time when there were 
monks and abbeys; for all that distressingly 
modern public-house yonder, with its flourishes 
about" fine ale," and "Poppins's ginger-beer," 
in.lieu of the ancient hostelry, the black jack, 
and the stoup of Canary; for all the brutal 
Vandalism of that brazen bill-sticker who has 
posted a placard of somebody's weekly news- 
paper, price threepence, on a charmingly 
antique wall, all shingle, round pebbles, anal 
moss, a fragment perchance of the old abbey; 
nay, which might have been a borough, God 
wet, returnino" its burgess to Parliament before 
the Reform Bill. 
And, while I yet hesitate as to where I 
shall walk, I see "looming in the distance," 
as Mr. Disraeli would say, a wreath of white 
smoke ; and 1 know that in a very few minutes 
the up train will be due at Whistleby. The 
bell rings; I hasten to the platform; Cod- 
lingford, Crabapple Heath, Pippinham Wood, 
and all the cross country are nothinff to me 
now, for my ime is up, and I am bound for 
Babylon Bridge. 
So, also, at a larger station, and on a longer 
line do we stand, often forgetful that the sands 
are running through the glass. Now pro- 
posing to walk, now to ride ; now irresolutel] 
balancing between a jaunt in yon sleepy. 
looking .one horse fly, and a ride on one of the 
string of mettlesome hobbyhorses, till another 
bell flags ; and, gliding slowly into the station, 

comes another train, hung with black, whose 
stoker carries a scythe and hour glass, and 
whose guard a mattock and a spade. 

THE FLYING BRIDGE. 

Quand d'tais Jeune, "When I was Young; 
Recollections of an Old Man," by Paul L. 
Jacob, who styles himself BiblioThile, Book- 
lover, and Member of all the Academies, is 
an amusing collection of anecdotes; the 
writer of which might not have liked to be 
compelled to raise his hand and swear that 
every incident contained in it is matter of 
flint, chronicled as it actually occurred. 
Nevertheless, sketches of what might come 
under the eye of a French printer, journalist, 
novelist, and theatrical critic during the 
ominous period between 1762 and 'Sil 
would be interesting, if they had only pro- 
bability and general truthfulness (though not 
literal truth) to recommend them. That is 
as much as can be expected when any man 
sits down to write fragments of his own ,life, 
and is perhaps quite as much as we usually 
get, in many narratives and descriptions 
which profess to maintain the most complete 
accuracy. 
The author, in his first very extraordinary 
chapter, L'Imprimeur, "The Printer," tells us, 
"My name is Jacob, which would announce 
me to be a Jew ; but I am a Frenchman of a 
good bourgeoisie and of a learned stock; for 
my great uncle, le pre Louis Jacob, who 
lived in 1648, published a treatise on the best 
libraries, public and private, which have been 
and at present are, in the world; and my 
great grandfather Jacob, who did not dis- 
cover the philosopher's stone in the hermetic 
science, published in 1647, 'The Clavicle, or 
the science of Raymond Lulle;' these are 
authentic titles of nobility, and I do not intend 
to degenerate." 
His second chapter is Le Pont Volant, 
" The Flying Bridge," which now follows :-,- 
In the year 1764, memorable in history 
for the definitive expulsion of the Jesuits, who 
were banished from France on the occasion 
of the outrage of Damiens against Louis the 
Fifteenthas they had already been by Henry 
the Fourth, as a punishment of the crime of 
Jean Chatel--I had only just finished my 
philosophy .'t the Coll6ge de Montagu, 
although I had a beard on my chin; for 
collegiate education being more extended 
than in our days, it was not unusual to see 
grown men on the benches of the schools l 
such instances are now only to be found in 
the German Universities. I must confess 
however, that we were all over barded, 
cuirassed, and caparisoned with Greek and 
Latin. 
At that time, I inhabited a small apart- 
ment suited to my modest income, and situated 
in the fifth story of a six-storied house in the 
Rue d'Ecosse, in order to be within easy reach 
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feet wide, without a parapet! I was too im- 
patient to make trial of my airial construction 
to contemplate it very long at a distance, and 
discover its defects: to hesitate under such 
circumstances was to retreat. But love per- 
forms impossibilities--and I was mad with 
love ! 
I only looked at the happy termination of 
the path which I had to travel in the air, and 
I bravely ventured cross-legs on this plank, 
which bent and shook at every motion I made. 
When I was in the middle of the bridge, which 
was ready to give way with me, and when I 
measured with a glance that fi'ightful perpen- 
dicular height, I felt a cold shiver to the very 
tip of my hair, and I shut my eyes to save 
myself from falling, for a giddiness made the 
neighbouring objects turn and twist, caused 
a singing in my ears, and a grinding of my 
teeth, made my blood stagnate, and my heart 
beat. It was ouly for one moment, a terrible 
moment, that I fimcied I must be killed, and I 
forgot Nanette; then I took courage, and as 
it was more difficult to go back than to 
advance, I did advance, resigned to what 
might happen. I owed thanks to my lucky 
star when I got into harbour without ship- 
wreck, and escaped from that horrible night- 
mare by reaching the shore: that is to say, 
Nanette's window. This window, which I 
pushed gently, resisted my efforts; from 
which I concluded that it was fastened, and I 
directly sought for a method of opening it 
without making a noise. I determined, how- 
ever, on no account to raise the siege of a 
place which was almost carried by storm. I 
listened whether Nanette did not wake, and I 
pressed my face against the dim glass in the 
hope of distinguishing what was going on 
within. I perceived a reddish glimmer, which 
tinged the white curtains of the bed with a 
spectral light, and I wondered at this great 
fire kindled on the hearth in the midst of 
summer. 
A deep sigh attracted my looks and my at- 
tention down below into the street, where a man 
was standing sentinel. The presence of this 
troublesome witness, who seemed to have 
stopped for the purpose, of observing me, 
urged me to hasten the ddnouement of the 
adventure, and I darted a more searching 
glance into the chamber. I then beheld all :-- 
Nanette, stretched upon her bed but not 
undressed, seemed deprived of consciousness; 
a brasier of charcoal near her surrounded her 
with an atnosphere of poisonous smoke: she 
was on the point of perishing, if she was not 
already dead of suffocation. 
I hesitated no longer; I forgot the man 
who was watching me, and the fragile support 
on which I was suspended; I threw myself 
with all ny strength against the worm-eaten 
sashes, and smashed them in pieces, as well as 
the glass panes, which I could hear rattle 
down upon the pavement. But I had entered 
Nanette's chamber, and the fi'esh air which 
rushed upon her immediately counteracted 

the influence of that stupefying smoke. I 
stamped and extinguished the burning char- 
coal under my feet, and, almost suffocated 
myself, I ran to the assistance of the insen- 
sible Nanette; I called her by name, I rubbed 
her hands in mine, and moistened her temples 
with cold water. 
Sensation gradually returned; but, para- 
lysed by the effects of the vapour, she 
revealed the thoughts which had lulled her 
sleep of death. 
"Athanase ! is it you ?" said she, stretching 
out her arms as if to embrace me. "I have 
killed myself for grief because I had no more 
hope of becoming your wife. Athanase, my 
love, pardon me, and think of your poor 
Nanette !" 
"Confusion!" thought I to myself, with 
disappointment. "Athanase ! 'tis not me 
then that she loves ? 'tis a little late for me to 
learn the truth. Why did not she tell me? 
I should not have run the risk of breaking 
my neck; yes, but then I should not have 
saved her !" 
"Athanase ! ah ! it is not he ;" she con- 
tinued, regaining the use of her senses as 
the carbonic exhalations were driven off by 
the sharp night-air. "You here, M. Jacob? 
Who gave you leave to intrude into my 
room? You are not come to prevent me from 
dying? But you are mistaken; I do not love 
you. I love none but Athanase Gerbier, and 
I am dying because they have made him a 
priest." 
"You shall not die, Mademoiselle," I 
replied, the more respectfully that I had it at 
heart to repair the errors of my presumption; 
"I deceived myself, I confess, and I beg you 
to forget it, in return for the service which 
I am rendering to my neighbour Athanase, 
by restoring you to him safe and sound. A 
few minutes later, I shudder at the thought 
of it, and you would have been lost. Pardon 
me for having entered by your window." 
"Pardon you?" cried a thundering voice, 
which proceeded from my own chamber. 
"Yes, when I have punished you for your 
infamous treachery ; when I shall have tram- 
pled you both under my feet, and over- 
whelmed you with scorn. Where is the 
wretch, that I may strangle him!" 
At these words, ,the plank of the bridge 
rattled and tottered under the steps of a 
man, who darted into the attic; and, with 
his fist raised, threw me down near the 
bed on which Nanette was still lying, 
feeble and almost asleep, as if she were 
intoxicated. That voice, those steps, and 
the blow which felled me to the ground, 
awoke her from her stupor and she sat up 
pale and haggard. 
"Nanette," said he, stammering with rage, 
"[ find you faithless and culpable! I who 
have renounced my fitther, my family, and 
my profession, for the sake of loving you only 
ia the world. The very day of my departure, 
u receive my rival." 
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had been stowed papers filled with curious 
records of the judicial and business doings 
of past. generations. Scattered over the floor, 
was a heterogeneous collection of odds and 
ends from all parts of the world; boxes, the 
mystery of whose dust hidden contents I 
vainly endeavoured to penetrate; veritable 
Turkish pipes; canes from the wide cane- 
brakes of the Southern States; a bag of dates 
and some bottles of sweet Eastern wine (to 
the good quality of both of which I can 
testify); several beautiful sea-shells; a large 
square of tapestry ; one of Raphael's cartoons, 
which had been brought over from Palermo. 
Lastly a strange-looking musical instrument, 
now, for the first time for a long period, opened 
for us to inspect. It was broken into one or 
two pieces, was otherwise woefully damaged, 
and was covered with dust. It had been the 
property of a poor Frenchman, who had spent 
many years in conceiving and working out 
what was now a melancholy wreck ; but which, 
in its perfect state, had been an ingenious 
piece of mechanism, in which a number of 
little automaton figures appeaved to be the 
active agents in producing the music. The 
Frenchman accomplished his labour, had just 
begun to exhibit it to the world and to reap 
the harvest of his patience and skill, when 
he died ; and by some chance, it had been sent 
to fall to pieces in the obscure lumber-room of 
the Salem Custom House. Here was the 
tragedy! The barrels in the corner might 
excite curious speculations as to their contents; 
but the result of a man's life of" thoughtful 
effort, passing to decay unseen and unappre- 
ciated, suggested many a sad and profound 
reflection; and, with a tender pity, I laid my 
hand upon this neglected child of the poor 
Frenchman's toil, along whose wooden frame 
and wire nerves the living spirit of his 
thoughts had passed.  
Quitting the chamber, I accompanied my 
friends to the Court House; where we were 
soon busily occupied with the object of our 
visit. Most eagerly did we turn over the 
sheets of yellow, time-stained paper, patiently 
deciphering records written in a cramped and 
ancient hand. Here we read depositions as 
to the most extraordinary bewitchments 
of cattle, the casting of divers persons into 
grievous fits by the appearance (as the sup- 
posed demon was termed) of those accused, 
the torturing them with pins, and many 
other diabolical appliances of the black 
art. Ve were shown a large bottle full of 
the very pins, now rusty and discoloured, 
which had been taken from the bodies of those 
afflicted. Of the occurrence of all which I 
saw chronicled here, I had heard, read, and 
believed; but in things which partake so much 
of the supernatural and improbable, until 
confi'onted by their positive evidences, we are 
scarcely, able to feel their actuality. But 
here, in my sight, were the very pages re- 
cording words that had sworn away lives 
which, in these days of our better knowledge, 

we must pronounce to be guiltless of their 
alleged offences ; and many were the thoughts 
and questiols they irresistibly forced upon 
me. Who, in those mixed assemblages of 
judges, witnesses, and the accused, were the 
(eceived parties? Were all alike resting 
under the same dark shadow of superstition ? 
We find men holding responsible positions, 
--amongst whom we expect to meet with 
some of the best intelligences of their time 
--solemnly conducting examinations, issuing 
committals, and f:'aming death-warrants. Men 
and women, as well as young persons down 
to fifteen or sixteen years of age, making depo- 
sitions of a character so absurd, that we should 
call them laughable did ve not remember 
human lives were staked on them. We cannot 
think that so many people, from malice or 
conscious ill-intent, could invent such state- 
ments; neither can we understand how they 
could possibly have believed what they say; 
or, if they did, by what process of the imagi- 
nation they were wrought to such a pitch 
of fantastic illusion. It is all a troubled 
mystery. 
We ascertained that these pages consisted of 
fragments of many examinations, besides 
some of the death-warrants of the unhappy 
so-called wizards and witches ; but we did not 
find, anything very distinctive to fix our 
attention for some time, as the evidence and 
accusations were for the most part the same 
in all. At last we took up a paper headed 
"The examination of Susannah Martin, May 2, 
1692." The replies of this poor woman, 
standing up for her life against a terrible 
array of ignorance and superstition, surprised 
us by the evidence they gave of the clem'est 
prudence and self-possession in a moment 
of such imminent trial. My friend re- 
marked to me, "This paper corroborates the 
opinion I expressed a few minutes ago :--that 
the men and women who suffered during this 
period, were those whose higher mental gifts 
and greater breadth of character, placed them 
beyond the understanding of the common 
natures around them." The document ran 
thus-- 
The examination of Susannah :5Iartin, 
May 2, 1692 : 
As soon as she came into the meeting-house 
many persons fell into fits. 
Judge. Hath this woman hurt you ? 
Abigail Williams said, "it is Goody Martin ; 
she hath hurt m often." 
Others by fits were hindered from speaking. 
Eliza Hubbard said she had not hurt her. 
John Indian said he never saw her. 
Mercy Lewis pointed to her and fell into 
a fit. 
Ann Putnam threw her glove in a fit at 
her. 
The examinant laughed. 
Judge. What ! do you laugh at it ? 
,Susannah. Vell I may at such folly. 
Judge. Is this folly to see these so hurt ? 
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of a double quantity of manure, instead of 
lying idle for a twelvemonth as it does occa- 
sionally in the old-fashioned farm-yard. 
Nothing lies idle at Tiptree. The tank i the 
great stomach of the farm into which all 
refuse goes as food, and forms the chyle that 
is to pass as the farm's blood through pipes 
under the whole surface of the land. It 
creates new life, out of which there comes new 
death, which returns to the great central 
stomach and builds up new liti again. As 
the boys manage at leap-fi'og, the pot here is 
always kept a boiling, and death in the pot 
becomes life in the pasture. 
The hose is of course managed without 
difficulty by a single man, who is able to irri- 
gategthat is to say, to manure in the most 
effectual way--a large field in a comparatively 
little time. The cost of hose and piping is 
from three pounds fifteen shillings to four 
pounds an acre, "that is to say," says the 
Farmer of Tiptree, "if you go to the best 
market for your iron." We come down from 
the tank and pass into a clover-field to watch 
the simple process of irrigation with the hose. 
Velocity compensating for diminished space, 
there is poured from the hose as much liquid 
manure per minute as would flow in the 
same time through a pipe five inches in 
diameter at the pace of a common river 
current. As the somewhat too balsamic 
shower falls before us, gentlemen who have 
not taken the precaution to select a safe point 
of view, put up the umbrellas that they had 
been advised to bring by a merry shower in 
the morning. Liquid manure, however, forms 
the substance of the only showers that will 
fall to-day upon the fields of Tiptree. The 
effect of this irrigation during past months 
on the present crops, excited in the next 
place the applause of farmers and the hopes 
of sanitary reformers. 
Some time ago there was formed a com- 
pany in London for the conveyance of the 
filth of the metropolis as sewage manure, at a 
small price for delivery, on farms in the sur- 
rounding country. Whether the hopes of 
that company be dormant now, whether the 
company exists, we cannot tell ; perhaps it 
was a chicken broken prematurely from the 
shell; but, as surely as there are railways, 
and as surely as there is gas, and as surely as 
there is a penny post, so surely will the day 
come when every town in England will per- 
form for the surrounding country the work 
now done by the tank for Tiptree farm; and 
the matter that makes putrid fever for our- 
selves shall have no time allowed it to remain 
in town and give out deadly fumes, but shall 
be carried off into the country to make bread 
for those whomay live after us. 
Little stances have been made about the 
farm by manufacturers, who take advantage 
of the agricultural gathering at Tiptree to 
display such tools and implements as are 
thought worth displaying. They are all such 
things as are designed for the satisfaction of 

farmers who believe that ploughs and sickles, 
nay, even spades, are things that did not 
attain their perfection fifty or a hundred 
years ago, and are not, perhaps, perfect now. 
Here, for example, is a stand of spades and 
forks, about which we assemble, and the man 
in charge of them is brought at once into 
the focus of a hundred eyes. 
The stand is made over a patch of the 
hardest soil, a spade is taken, and it is found 
that with much effort it is simply impossible 
to dig with it efficiently in soil so hard. The 
man then takes a light fork, weighing two 
pounds less than the agricultural fork 
commonly put into the hands of labourers. 
Its five narrow prongs are of cast steel, and 
it is completed of one solid piece without 
joint or weld. With this fork the man 
to dig with wonderful facility the 
heavy stony soil. The prongs of such forks 
yield place to the stones, and bend round 
them, loosening the soil, springing instantly, 
when withdrawn, into their original form. 
A match was on one occasion tried between 
two workmen, one of whom used the old- 
fashioned, rigid, and broad-bladed fork, the 
other used one of these light implements 
(Winton's Parkes's they are called) with 
narrow tines of elastic steel. The man with 
the light fork earned four shillings while the 
other was earning two shillings and three- 
pence, and the heavy fork after the match 
required an outlay of sixpence for repairs. 
The savings in repairs and renovation pay for 
the light fork several times in the course of a 
year, and in labour the saving is so great, 
that a man using this fork is said to lift--by 
the saving of two pounds on each effort--five 
tons less in the couse of a day's work than 
his old-fashioned neighbour. Some of these 
forks are made still lighter for the use of 
children, who can earn good day wages by the 
use of them at twelve-inch trenching. These 
forks were regarded as playthings by the 
men when they were first brought to Tiptree, 
but it was soon found that whoever could get 
one of them to use was saved twenty per 
cent. of labour, and was able to perform his 
work more thoroughly than it could other- 
wise be done. Thus it apiicars that there 
is room for Young Agriculture to display its 
brains, even upon a pitchfork. 
Who is Young Agriculture ? We are sorry 
to be told that while the Agricultural College 
at-Cirencester is indeed prospering at last, 
and has now fifty pupils, not one of those 
pupils is a farmer's son. Who, therefore, is 
Young Agriculture? A tradesman who 
brings brisk habits, sense, and enterprise out 
of the City is the representative of agriculture 
here on iptree Hill. Still there is hope. 
These earnest-looking farmers are not here 
for nothing. This quick-eyed Scotchman, who 
has travelled three or four hundred miles for 
the express purpose of seeing. Tiptree, and is 
now satisfying his own mind by comparing 
for himself the digging powers of the spade 
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and fork, has a model farm of his own down 
in the north, and is not here for nothing. 
These young men, who group round one of 
their companions lying on the grass, and 
look so much at home among the wheat, are 
first cousins of Young Agriculture at the 
least. One of them has invented a subsoil 
drainage plough. Give him an order, go to 
bed, and you will find drain pipes laid under 
your land next morning as cleverly as though 
the fairies had been working for you. You 
may detect cautious old farmers taking this 
near relation of Young Agriculture by the 
button, and whispering ideas of contracts in 
his ear. Others are godfathers or parents to 
reaping machines. Three kinds of reaping 
machines stand here ready for action. The 
Farmer of Tiptree gives the word, the 
company of visitors form into a line along the 
path, some recklessly drive in among the 
grain to get a better view, the word is given, 
and Crosskill's machine charges the standing 
corn. The horses steadily advance, and as 
they pass we see the corn falling in sheaves, 
which a man forms with a rake as they 
fall, the crowd closes in and follows the 
machine over the clean stubble; a long 
strip of growing wheat is in a few minutes 
laid in sheaves, and the smooth surface of 
remaining stubble is declared by practised 
eves to be superior to anything that they 
had ever seen upon a field that had been 
cut by sickle. 
When thrashing machines were introduced, 
the farmers said that straw was damaged by 
them, and that they never could be generally 
used. Few large farmers now thrash by flail. 
Reaping machines, let him croak who will, 
must follow. Here follows bne already, 
McCormick's upon Crosskill's. Form line 
again, and gentlemen who run into the corn 
be generalled, and understand that treading 
the wheat down before the path of the 
machine, gives a bad chance to the inventor. 
No matter[ The corn falls, and a revolving 
wheel doing the work that was done by the 
rake just now, the labour of the man is 
confined "to the placing of each sheaf on one 
side. There is a comparing of stubbles: Cross- 
kill's machine is said by some to leave the 
best stubble, and McCormick's to deposit 
most advantageously the fallen corn. No 
matter! Here comes Hussey's as improved 
by Garrett. Each machine is to have two 
trims, and the Farmer of Tiptree Hall is 
enthusiastically urging them to charge into 
his immature crops, caring more for the 
ripening of agricultural ideas than for the 
ripening of an acre or two of his corn. Which 
is the best machine we are unable to say, the 
present best no doubt will indue time be 
bettered. With one of the machines as they 
are now made, two men and two horses can 
reap fifteen acres in a day. For the comfort 
of any one who wishes to see Young Agricul- 
ture prospering, we are glad to add that from 
one maker alone there have already issued 

six undred of these machines, which will be 
at work during the approaching harvest, and 
that they are now being issued from the 
same manufactory at the rate of about six a 
day. 
One of the reaping machines is next put to 
the severe test of mowing clover in a field 
that has been for some weeks overrun by 
sheep,--that is Hussey's (Garrett's edition) ; 
its cutting edge has been so much improved, 
that the machine trots round the field, along 
or across deep furrows, in all manner of 
directions, followed by a train of t'iumphing 
admirers. We enter into many conversations, 
sitting in the sun, with half the company who 
are now lagging anong these machines; but 
whether Garrett's Hussey, Crosskill, or 
McCo:mick was the favourite machine, we 
are unable fairly to discover; each has its 
good points and its knot of true believers. 
It is pleasant work to do nothing now that 
the heat of afternoon is come upon us, nothing 
but sit on a machine and see a line of active 
men, seine using their umbrellas now as 
parasols, trailing off in the distance following 
the indefatigable Tiptree marshal to review 
his pigs. We are too lazy to go to pigs, but 
it pleases our laziness to see these people 
travelling like a black train of ants by the 
ditch side; to hear the engine puffing, to 
watch the fertilising fountains playing in the 
distance like small waterspouts, such spouts 
as possibly might indicate a whale at sea. It 
is pleasant to look at the old, battered farm 
labourer, who is telling his experience and 
praising these new days which, whatever they 
may do for the soil, do much more for the 
labourer. He tells of cheerful oversight and 
willing labour, of wholesome cottages, and o 
such matters; he envies neither ox nor pig. 
What good work might a clever farmer do 
when seconded with healthy, well-instructed 
labourers, who have intelligence enough to 
drop the fatness of a little sense upon the 
soil ? We know, however, thatsuch labourers 
belong rather to Young Agriculture than to 
old. In the district occupied by Tiptree 
Hall, the farmers, we are told, raise for the 
improvement of their roads--and they are 
bad enough--a rate of threepence in the 
pound; but for the improvement of their 
reason, they refuse to pay more than three- 
farthings, which yields on the whole fifteen 
pounds a year, for the establishment of schools 
and the providing a fit education for the 
labourers throughout the parish. 
It is time now, however, to shake off dull 
sloth and join the caravan, which may be 
discerned winding in the distance through a 
field of mangold-wurzel. 
We effect a junction with the troop, which 
represents no longer the main body of the 
invaders of Essex, in a cabbage field; here 
we are told great things of the prosperous 
state of the mangold-wurzel, through whose 
country the caravan had lately passed. One 
half of the farm on Tiptree I-lill yields grain 
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even when they gave me no relief, brought 
still a consolation in the kindly feeling which 
they showed ? Did they still believe in my 
innocence in spite of all that had been brought 
against me ? To some of those beside me, well- 
nigh worn out with pain, the approach of 
death, I thought, must seem an unaccustomed 
blessing: but to me how terrible was the 
thought of dying in that place? There 
were those in England for whose sakes, 
and on account of the sorrow and shame 
which my conviction had brought upon 
them, I prayed fervently to be spared for 
that day when I could make my innocence 
clear. For although with my last breath 
I had asserted the injustice of my sentence, in 
language so strong that any doubts which 
they might hold would have been dispelled, 
who was there to communicate the last 
words of a dying convict to his fi'iends the 
other side of the globe? It was this thought 
which, urged me to obtain ink and paper, 
which I did with much difficulty, in order to 
write a complete history and explanation of 
my case, in the hope of finding means of 
forwarding it to England. This task, though 
accomplished with great difficulty, was the 
principle which I believe, alone sustained me 
in that miserable place. Ill as I was, I never 
failed to avail myself of an opportunity for 
continuing my task, some times hurriedly con- 
cealing my manuscript under the bed-clothes 
at the sound of a footstep, with an anxious 
fear lest some one would deprive me of my 
papers, or in a moment destroy the fruit of 
my labours; until at length one day I saw it 
finished. I have not forgotten how joyfully 
I wrote the last sheet. That day I hid the 
whole of the manuscript under my pillow, 
and slept a sweeter and a longer sleep than 
I had known since I left England. 
The relief afforded by the change of rations, 
aided by proper medicines, enabled me in 
about a month to leave that scene of misery 
and death. I was, however, still in a very 
weakly condition, and as the doctor reported 
me unfit for severe physical labour, and it 
was customary to allow the superintendents 
of different divisions of convicts the services 
as writers of such of them as had been well 
educated, and two or three of our party had 
been so employed, I rejoiced to find that 
several, applications were now made for my 
services. For reasons not then known to me, 
these applications were refused, and I had 
the misfortune to be appointed "Vardsman ;" 
this was by far .the most loathsome, perilous, 
and unhealthy occupation of the Island. Its 
duties were to preserve order in a dormitory 
of two hundred criminals, many of whom, as 
subsequent events showed, would not scruple 
to take the life of an individual who, like 
myself, was at once their drudge and their 
overseer. Locked in with these ruffians, 
from seven in the evening until six o'clock on 
the following morning, my task was then to 
cleanse and purify" their dormitory for their 

reception and accommodation the next night. 
The disgusting details of the labour thus 
selected for me, I will not go into. The 
doctor pointed out various labours besides 
that of writer, such as hut-keeper, bag-mender, 
&c., suited to me, and protested in vain 
against the invidious cruelty to which I was 
subjected. The men being shut in the ward 
about ten or twelve hours every night, they 
did not, of course, sleep all the time. To 
amuse themselves in the darkness they would 
form little groups to listen to one'of their 
number narrating his exploits. Others who 
had nothing exciting to tell in this way were 
driven to relate little stories, often of the 
most childish kind. It was a strange thing, 
and full of matter for reflection, to hear men, 
in whose rough tones I sometimes recognised 
some of the most stolid and hardened of the 
prisoners, gravely narrating an imperfectly 
remembered version of such childish stories 
as "Jack the Giant Killer," for the amuse- 
ment of their companions, who, with equal 
gravity, would correct him from their own 
recollections, or enter into a ridiculous dis- 
cussion on some of the facts. Familiar as 
they were with crime--in all that concerned 
book-lore they were but children, and when 
they found themselves driven to seek some 
amusement for the mind, the old nursery 
tales--the fact of their knowing which, I 
thought, showed that in infancy, at least, 
some one had regarded them with affection-- 
were all that they could find. Seeing this, 
I tried the experiment of some stories from 
English and Roman History, to which they 
listened with eager attention, urging me to 
repeat and extend my narratives. 
When I had been on the Island about ten 
weeks, a most desperate attempt at escape 
was made by a party of prisoners. The ship 
in which we performed our voyage had since 
been to Sydney, and returned wi-h provisions 
and troops. A gang of prisoners, about 
twenty in number, had been employed as a 
boat's crew to assist in bringing the stores as 
well as the troops from the ship. Whilst 
engaged in this labour, a well organised con- 
spiracy was formed to effect their escape, and 
which nearly succeeded. For this purpose, 
provisions and other requisites had been got 
together--probably spared from their own 
messes, or contributed by other convicts to 
whom they had communicated their inten- 
tions. Everything was kept a profound 
secret; for it is a remarkable fact that 
although political conspiracies, as we are 
convicts are rarely divulged even by those 
who, having no interest in the venture, have 
been..accidentally made privy to it. These 
prowsons they found opportunities of burying 
in the sands of the sea-shore, at a place called 
Windmill Point, about half-a-mile distant. 
There being no harbour, .the vessel lay at 
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large number); those which require to be 
specially ordered in the morning (not a 
few); and you will find that as to selection 
the remainder is not very bewildering-- 
especially when it is remembered that two 
different names very often refer to one dish 
or to two, with a difference so slight as to be 
scarcely distinguishable. 
Having thus, I hope, justified myself for 
finding promiscuous dining in Paris mono- 
tonous after a few months of it, I need not 
farther explain how I came to test the 
resources of the Barriers in this respect, 
and how, in the course of not finding what 
I was looking for, I met with the Pre 
Nicolct. 
The Barriers, I may premise, are a grand 
resort, not only of dancers (to whom I have 
already alluded in this journal) but of diners 
and drinkers of all descriptions and degrees. 
It is owing to their happy attraction that so 
few drunken persons are seen about the 
streets of the city; and not, as h-s been 
sagaciously inferred, because drunken persons 
are by any means rare phenomena among 
a Parisian population, . The. octroi, duty 
upon viands and wine entering Pans, was 
diminished a few months ago by a popular 
act of the President, but not sufficiently so 
to injure the interests of the restaurants out- 
side. It is when the neighbourhood around 
becomes so thickly populated that the Govern- 
ment find it desirable to extend the boundary 
and bring it within the jurisdiction of the city 
authorities--which has happened now and 
hen--that these establishments suffer. 
Placed under the ban of the octroi, their wines 
and viands are no longer cheaper than in the 
heart of the city; and their customers forsake 
them for new establishments set up on the 
outside of the new Barriers--destined perhaps 
some day to be themselves subjected to a 
similar proceeding. 
,Ieantime, on every day of the year--but 
on Sundays more especially--thousands upon 
thousands, attracted perhaps as much by the 
excursion as by other considerations, flock to 
these restauranls to transact the mighty affair 
of dinner. Let us plant ourselves--that is 
to say, myself and two or three congenial 
associates, at one of the largest and most 
respectable. The place is the Barrire 
Clichy, and the time, Sunday at six o'clock. 
The principal dining room, on the first floor, 
is spacious and lofty, with all the windows 
open to the air. Nearly all the long narrow 
tables--which look very white and well 
appointed--are occupied by satisfied or ex- 
pectant guests. Yonder is a respectable shop- 
keeper at the head of his very respectable 
family. See with what well-bred politeness 
he places chairs for his wife and the eider 
girls; who hang up their bonnets, and adjust 
their already nicely adjusted hair in the 
mirror with perfect composure--not at all 
embarrassed by the presence of a couple of 
hundred persons whom they have never seen 

before. At the next table is a grisette dining 
with a young gentleman of rustic appearance, 
with red ears, who does not seem quite at 
his ease. Never mind, she does, that's very 
plain. They are waiting to order their 
dinner. The young lady stamps impatiently 
with her little foot upon the floor, and strikes 
a glass with a fork to attract the attention of 
a waiter--a practice that is considered under- 
bred by fastidious persons; and which, to 
be sure, one does not observe at the Trois 
Fr(res. The garcon at length arrives, and 
the young lady pours into his ear a voluble 
ol'der;--a flood of Jullienne soup and a bottle 
of anything but ordinaire wine, corking it 
down with a long array of solid matters to 
correspond. The young gentleman with the 
red ears, meantime, grins ner,ously; and 
indeed does little else during a very long 
5iner, making up, however, for the sub- 
ordinate part he has hitherto played, by 
paying the bill. Round the room are scattered 
similar parties, arranged variously. Now a 
lady and gentleman--then a gentleman alone 
--then a lady alone (who partakes of every- 
thing with great gravity and decorum); then 
two ladies together, who exchange confidences 
with mysterious gestures, show one another 
little letters, and are a little lavish in the 
article of curaoa; then two gentlemen 
together, who are talking about the two 
ladies, exchange a glance with one of them, 
and depart. 
Such is a specimen of the society usually to 
be met with at a dinner outside the Barriers. 
If you wish to exchange a little for the worse, 
you will not find the process very difficult. 
In the restaurants of a lower class, there is a 
greater preponderance of cold veal and fried 
potatoes among the viands, and of blouses 
among the guests. The wine, too, is rougher, 
and what Englishlnen call fruity. You will be 
amused, too, during dinner, by musical per- 
formers (who walk ia promiscuously from the 
street), conjurors, and other ingenious persons 
--some of whom whistle duets with imaginary 
birds, which they are supposed to carry in 
their pockets, and imitate the noises of 
various animals with a fidelity which I have 
seldom known equalled. 
The sun is setting as I stroll forth with my 
friends along the exterior Boulevards, rather 
dull, as becomes inhabitants of our beloved 
island, and anxious for "something to turn 
up" to amuse us. One proposes a visit to a 
suburban ball; another, an irruption into a 
select wedding party, which is making a great 
noise.in a large house adjacent, where dancing 
may be seen through the open windows. The 
last proposition is negatived on the ground 
that we are not friends of the family, and 
might possibly be ejected with ignominy. I 
had myself, by the way, assisted at one of these 
entertainments a few days previously. It 
had been given by my laundress, on the oc- 
casion of the marriage of one of her "young 
ladies" with a youth belonging to my hotel 
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where the service for the dead was chanted 
as it passed along, they brought the body to 
Vestminster Abbey, and there buried it with 
great respect and reverence. 
It had been the wish of the late King, that 
while his infant son KNo HENRY THE SIXTH, 
at this time only nine months old, was under 
age, the Duke of Gloucester should be 
appointed Regent. The English Parliament, 
however, preferred to appoint a Council of 
Regency, with the Duke, of Bedford at its 
head: to be represented, in his absence only, 
by the Duke of Gloucester. The Parliament 
vould seem to have been wise in this, for 
Gloucester soon showed himself to be ambi- 
tious and troublesome, and, in the gratification 
of his own personal schemes, gave dangerous 
offence to the Duke of Burgundy, which was 
with difficulty adjusted. 
As that duke declined the Regency of 
France, it was bestowed by the poor French 
King upon the Duke of Bedford. But, the 
French King dying within two months, the 
Dauphin instantly asserted his claim to the 
French throne, and was actually crowned 
under the title of CttARLES THE SEVENTH. The 
Duke of Bedford, to be a match.for him, 
entered into a friendly league with the Dukes 
of Burgundy and Brittany, and gave them his 
two sisters in marriage. War with France 
was immediately renewed, and the Perpetual 
Peace came to an untimely end. 
In the first campaign, the English, aided by 
this alliance, were speedily successfilI. As 
Scotland, however, had sent the French five 
thousand men, and might send more, or 
attack the North of England while England 
was busy with France, it was considered 
that it would be a good thing to offer the 
Scottish King, James, who had been so 
long imprisoned, his liberty, on his paying 
forty thousand pounds for his board and 
lodging during nineteen years, and engaging 
to forbid his subjects from serving under the 
flag of France. It is pleasant to know, not 
only that the amiable captive at last regained 
his freedom upon these terms, but that he 
married a noble English lady with whom he 
had been long in love, and became an excellent 
King. I am afraid we have met with some 
Kings in this history, and shall meet with 
some more, who would have been very much 
the better, and would have left the world 
much happier, if they had been imprisoned 
nineteen years too. 
In the second campaign, the English gained 
a considerable victory at Verneuil, in a battle 
which was chiefly remarkable, otherwise, for 
their resorting to the odd expedient of tying 
their baggage-horses together by the heads 
anl tails, and jumbling them up with .the 
baggage, so as to convert them into a sort of 
live fortification--which was found useful to 
the troops, but which I should think was not 
agreeable to the horses. For three years 
afterwards very little was done, owing to both 

sides being too poor for war, which is a very 
expensive entertainment; but, a council was 
then held in Paris, in which it was decided to 
lay siege to the town of Orleans, which was a 
place of great importance to the Dauphin's 
cause. An English armg of ten thousand 
men was dispatched on this service, under the 
command of the Earl of Salisbury, a general 
of fame. He being unfortunately killed early 
in tle siege, the Earl of Suffolk took his 
place; under whom (reinforced by SIR JOHN 
FALSTAFF, who brought up four hundred 
waggons laden with salt herrings and other 
provisionsfor the troops, and, beating off the 
French who tried to intercept him, came 
victorious out of a hot skirmish, which was 
afterwards called in jest the Battle of the 
Herrings), the town of Orleans was so com- 
pletely hemmed in, that the besieged proposed 
to yield it up to their countryman the Duke 
of Burgundy. The English general, however, 
replied that his English men had won it, so 
far, by their blood and valor, and that his 
English men must have it. There seemed to 
be no hope for the town, or for the Dauphin, 
who was so dismayed that he even thought 
of flying to Scotland or to Spain--when a 
peasant girl rose up and changed the whole 
state of affairs. 
The story of this peasant girl I have now 
to tell. 
CHAPTER XXI. 
Is a remote village among some wild hills 
in the province of Lorraine, there lived a 
countryman whose name was JACQUES ])'ARC. 
He had a daughter, JOAN OF ARC, who was at 
this time in her twentieth year. She had been 
a solitary girl from her childhood; she had 
often tended sheep and cattle for whole days 
where no human figure was seen or human 
voice heard; and she had often knelt for hours 
together, in the gloomy empty little village 
chapel, looking up at the altar and at the 
dim lamp burning before it, until she fancied 
that she saw shadowy figures standing there, 
and even that she heard them speak to her. 
The people in that part of France were very 
ignorant and very superstitious, and they had 
many ghostly tales to tell about what they 
dreamed, and what they saw among the lonely 
hills when the clouds and the mists were 
re'sting on them. So, they easily believed that 
Joan saw strange sights, and they whispered 
among themselves that angels and spirits 
talked to her. 
At last, Joan told her father that she had 
one day been surprised by a great unearthly 
light, and had afterwards heard a solemn 
voice, which said it was Saint Michael's voice, 
telling her that she was to go and help the 
Dauphin. Soon after this (she said), Saint 
Catherine and Saint Margaret had appeared 
to her, with sparkling crowns upon thci 
heads, and had encouraged her to be virtuous 
and resolute. These visions had returned 
sometimes; but the Voices very often; and 
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the Voices had become (very like ordinary 
voices in perplexed times,) contradictory and 
confused, so that now they said one thing, 
and now said another, and the hIaid lost 
credit every day. Charles marched on Paris, 
which was opposed to him, and attacked the 
suburb of Saint HonorS. In this fight, being 
again struck down into the ditch, she was 
abandoned by the whole army. She lay un- 
aided among a heap of dead, and crawled out 
how she could. Then, some of her believers 
went over to an opposition Maid, Catherine 
of La Rochelle, who said she was inspired to 
tell where there were treasures of buried 
money--though she never did--and then Joan 
accidentally broke the old, old sword, and 
others said that her power was broken with 
it. Finally, at the siege of Compigne, held 
by the Duke of Burgundy, where she did 
valiant service, she was basely left alone in 
a retreat, though facing about and fighting 
to the last; ,-rod an archer pulled her off her 
home. 
O the uproar that was made, and the 
thanksgivings that were sung, about the 
capture of this one poor country-girl ! O the 
way in which she was demanded to be tried 
for sorcery and heresy, and anything else 
you like, by the Inquisitor-General of France, 
and by this great man, and by that great 
man, until it is wemisome to think of! She 
was bought at last by the Bishop of Beauvais 
for ten thousand francs, and was shut up in 
her narrow prison : plain Joan of Arc again, 
and Maid of Orleans no more. 
I should never have done if I were to tell 
you how they had Joan out to examine 
her, and cross-examine .her, and re-examine 
her, and worry her into saying anything and 
everything; and how all sorts of scholars and 
doctors bestowed their utmost tediousness 
upon her. Sixteen times she was brought out 
and shut up again, and worried, and en- 
trapped, and at-gued with, until she was 
heart-sick of the dreary businesS. On the 
last occasion of this kind she was brought 
into a burial-place at Rouen, dismally de- 
corated with a scaffold, nd a stake and 
faggots, and the executioner and a pulpit 
with a friar therein, and an awful sermon 
ready. It is very affecting "co know that 
even at that pass the poor girl honored the 
mean vermin of a King, who had so used her 
for his purposes and so abandoned her; and, 
that while she had been regardless of re- 
proaches heaped upon herself, she spoke out 
courageously for him. 
It was natural in one so young, to hold to 
life. To save her life, she signed a declara- 
tion prepared for her--signed it with a cross, 
for she couldn't write--that all her visions 

and Voices had come from the Devil. Upon 
her recanting the past, and protesting that 
she would never wear a man's dress in future, 
she was condemned to imprisonment for life, 
"on the bread of sorrow and the water of 
affliction." 
But, on the bread of sorrow and lhd water 
of affliction, the visions and the Voices soon 
returned. It was quite natural that they 
should do so, for that kind of disease is much 
aggravated by fasting, loneliness, and anxiety 
of mind. It was not only got out of Joan thgt 
she considered herself inspired agdn, but, she 
was taken in a man's dress, which had been 
left--to entrap her--in her prison, and which 
she put on, in her solitude; perhaps, in remem- 
brance of her past glories; perhaps, because 
the imaginary Voices told her. For this 
relapse into the sorcery and heresy and any- 
thing else you like, she was sentenced to be 
burnt to death. And, in the market place of 
Rouen, in the hideous dress vhich the monks 
had invented for such spectacles, with priests 
and bishops sitting ia a gallery looking on, 
though some had the Christian grace to go 
away, unable to endure the infamous scene ; 
this shrieking girl--last seen amidst the smoke 
and fire, holding a crucifix between her hands; 
last heard, calling upon Christ--was burnt to 
ashes. They threw her ashes in the river 
Seine; but, they will rise against her mur- 
derers on the last day. 
From the moment of her capture, neither 
the French King nor one single man in all 
his court raised a finger to save her. It is 
no defence of them that they may have never 
really believed in her, or that they may have 
won her victories by their skill and bravery. 
The more they pretended to believe in her, 
the mor they had caused her to believe in 
herself; and she had ever been true to them, 
ever brave, ever nobly devoted. But, it is no 
wonder, that they, who were in all things false 
to themselveu, thlse to one another, fiflse to 
their country, false to Heaven, and false to 
Earth, should be monsters of ingratitude and 
treachery to a helpless peasant gil. 
In the picturesque old town of Rouen, where 
weeds and grass grow high on the cathedral 
towes, and venerable Norman streets are 
still warm in the blessed sunlight though the 
monkish fires that once gleamed horribly upon 
them have long grown cold, there is a statue 
of Joan of Arc, in the scene of her last 
agony, the square to which she has given 
its present name. I know some statues of 
modern times--even in the World's metro- 
polis, I think--which commemorate less 
constancy, less earnestness, smaller claims 
upon the world's attention and much greater 
imposters. 
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TAPPING THE BUTTS. 
IN TWO CHAITERS.--CHAITEIt I. 
I AnI fifty-four or thereabouts in age; weigh 
fourteen stone and a half; am five feet ten 
inches in height, and never had a day's illness 
in my life. Yet no man, perhaps, has travelled 
more for the recovery of his health. The 
junior partners would sulk uncommonly if it 
was mere pleasure that took me fi'om London 
just as the heat began; they would grudge 
every week I spent at Brighton, Dover, East- 
bourn, Worthing, Bonchurch, or Torquay, if 
they knew what a jolly life I led at all those 
places; but, when they hear my cough as I 
walk into the counting-room about the end 
of lIay, when they see the large vials 
of brandy and water, marked "Sedative 
Draught," which I drink with rueful face 
any time after two o'clock (I lunch on a roast 
fowl at half-past one); when they see, in 
short, what a determined valetudinarian I 
am, it is amazing how anxiously they advise 
me to be gone : "Poor old fellow !" I hear 
them saying; "he can't stand this long." 
" Governor's going, Snooks,"--I heard the 
book-keeper say to one of the clerks. "Where 
to ?" inquired Snooks ; "to Paris again, or 
Scotland ? .... Don't be a fool !" was the 
book-keeper's reply, "you're an unfeeling 
beast. The poor old gent's a going to slip his 
wind. Nobody can stand all them cough 
mixtures and doctor's stuff; hear how he 
blows on the stair--puff, puff, puff!" 
So, with the universal good-will of the 
whole establishment, I pack up my trunks, 
give my housekeeper injunctions of secresy, 
creep weakly into a cab, which picks me up 
at the office door, and spring radiant with 
health and happiness into a railway coach. 
But whither? Here is the merry month of 
.lune; I have arranged for an absence till 
the end of July, with ingenious preparations 
for a relapse till the beginning of September; 
about that time a sprained ancle will give me 
three weeks more, and the cool first week of 
October will tempt me back to moderate 
work in the mornings, and quiet club dinner 
at night. Three or four months are to be dis- 
posed of, and what is to be done ? Egypt is 
vulgar, and the continent unsafe. I have 
visited every scene "consecrated by antiquity 
or adventure," from Stonehenge and Runny- 
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mede to Jack Straw's Castle and the Love 
colleges of Dorset. I thought at one time of 
enrolling myself as an inmate in those sweet 
abodes, and afterwards publishing the results 
of my experience as "Nights in the 
Agapemone;" but this is a fastidious age, 
and Afra Behn and the Queen of Navarre 
have fallen into disuse. Mountains and 
rivers, towns and villages, Scotch lochs and 
Welsh coombs have neither novelty nor at- 
traction; and yet a pilgrimmage without an 
object is a very dull affair, and an object, 
therefore, I must find. "I shall think of it on 
the way," I said, as I took out my ticket and 
paid the whole fare; and, with a railvay 
guide in my hand, I racked my brains to dis- 
cover some end and aim for a journey of a 
hundred and fifty miles. Better get out and 
chase butterflies than have no purpose in life. 
Last year I travelled fi'om Dan to Beersheba 
in search of eighteen hundred and twenty 
Port, small binns of which are still to be met 
with in old-established way-side inns, where 
its charms have the additional advantage of 
being utterly unappreciated and inadequately 
charged for b the unconscious possessor; you 
sometimes lso find a remnant in quiet 
country houses, where it is brought forth on 
great occasions, and treated with the venera- 
tion it deserves. But a man can't alwavs 
travel in search of Bees'-wing and cobwels. 
Two years ago I determined to see fat cattle, 
and frequented agricultural shows and pro- 
vincial aldermen's dinners, till the production 
of tallow appeared to be the chief end of man. 
Science, also, has had its attractions, and I 
followed the progresses of the savants, wit- 
nessed their experiments and attended their 
conversaziones, and heard the wonders of 
nature displayed by naturalists and geologists 
till I became persuaded of the reality of red 
lions and sea-serpents, and was ready to 
swear I had seen enormous specimens of both 
kinds of animals with my own eyes. 
"It's of no use," I exclaimed in despair 
when I had reached about forty miles fi'om 
St. Paul's, and shut up Bradshaw with a 
force that alarmed my fellow passenger who 
was sitting opposite. It was a little prim 
old maid--there was no mistaking that-- 
who had been gazing every now and then 
with an astonished look at the devotion of 
my whole time to the study of the times 
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and finally, the girl, all bleeding, relieved 
from the cruel torture. They laid her on a 
mat beneath some shady trees: the women 
gave her a draught of cool water in a 
cocoa-nut shell. But her thoughts were not 
upon herself: she lookee] anxiously around, 
and could not be satisfied until her husband 
sat beside her, and their little swarthy 
infant was placed within her arms. The only 
care her deep and open wounds received was 
to have them rubbed with a little turmeric 
powder, and covered with the fresh tender 
leaf of a banana. 
Leaving this family group, I turned back 
to watch the further proceedings around the 
huge pole, where there was once more a great 
bustle and pressing amongst the crowd. This 
time the operator, or sufferer, whichever 
would be the most fitting term, was a man 
of middle age, and of the lowest ranks of the 
labouring class. He appeared to be perfectly 
indifferent to anything like suffering, as the 
two operators seized the flesh of his back, and 
another roughly thrust through it two hooks. 
In another minute he was whirling through 
the air as rapidly as the attendants could force 
him ; still he seemed anxious to travel faster, 
and by si.hs and cries urged them to increased 
spced. The mob was delighted with this 
exhibition of perfect endurance and enthu- 
siasm, and testified their approbation in a 
variety of modes. This man remained swing- 
ing fr fully twenty ninutes, at the end of 
which time he was released : somewhat less 
excited, I fancied, than when he was ilrst 
hoisted in the air. I failed to learn his story, 
but it had reference, beyond a doubt, to some 
escape from danger, real or imaginary, and, of 
course, imputed to the direct interposition of 
the powerful Siva, or some equally efficacious 
deputy. The medical treatment, of this de- 
votee was on the ruder scale, and would have 
shocked the feelings and science of some of 
our army surgeons, to say nothing of civil 
practitioners. The root of turmeric was 
again employed, in fine powder, but placed 
in the wounds most hastily, and by way of 
tbrcing it thoroughly in, some one stood on 
his back, and trod in the powder with his 
heel. 
I saw one other man hoisted up. He h 
taken the vow in order to save the life of a 
much-loved sister's child; and as he swung 
round and round in stoical indifference, the 
sister, a young creature with her little in- 
fant, sat looking at him as if she would wil- 
lingly have borne the suffering in his stead. 
Doubtless there was a love linking these poor 
creatures together in their ignorance; which, 
mighty as it was, would have done honour to 
any highly gifted dwellers in the west. And, 
it must be remembered, their sacrifice was for 
the past; it was one of gratitude, and not of 
hope or fear for the future. Their prayers 
had been heard ; and, although they knew not 
of that undying Providence which had listened 
to their voice and spared the young child's 

life, they turned to such stone and wooden 
deities as their forefathers had set up, and 
devoutly kept their vow. 
There were other victims yet to be self- 
offered; but I had had enough, and the heat, 
and the noise, and the many strange effluvia 
were growing so rank and overpowering, 
that I prepared to retreat. As I returned 
through the dense crowd which made way for 
me, I perceived an aged woman preparing 
for a swing as stoically as any of the younger 
devotees who had gone before her. A tall, 
powerful-looking man was standing by her 
side, watching the preparations with con- 
siderable interest. He was her son ; and, as 
I learnt, the cause of her present appearance 
in public. It had been some seven or eight 
years previously that the vow had been made 
to the stone deity; which, as they believed, 
had acted as a miracle and saved his life. It 
would have been fulfilled at once, but first 
poverty, and then ill-health, had stood in the 
way of its performance; and now, after t[.is 
long lapse, being able to pay the necessary fees 
to the priests, she had left her distant home 
to carry out the never-to-be-forgotten vow. 
As I moved away in the distance, I heard the 
shouts of the enraptured multitude raised in 
honour of the old lady's fortitude; cry after 
cry floated on the breeze and died away in 
the din of drums, and pipes, and bells. 
For miles the country round about was 
covered with festivity and uproar. Hun- 
dreds of fanatic companies were revelling in 
religious festive rites. In one leaf and 
bamboo shed, larger than the rest, I noticed, 
as I looked in unperceived, the young self- 
offered wife of that day, as gay and un- 
concerned by pain as any of the party; I 
might have fancied she had but just been 
married, instead of hanging in the air upon 
cruel hooks. 

UP A COURT. 

TItE spoon which was, or was supposed to 
be in my mouth when I was born, was, 
decidedly, not a silver spoon. If ever wood 
existed-L-" hard-wood, lignum vii,z--my spoon 
was made of it. I had the daughter of a 
peeress for my godmother; but she never gave 
me anything, either in or out of my baptism, 
save a Bath bun. I have been patted more 
than once on the he,d by a live lord, and 
there is a tradition in my fmily that my 
nurse was once spoken to by a duke, a real 
English duke, with a garter on his gracious 
knee; whose grateful country, or fi'iends, or 
somebody, caused him to be marmorified in 
that world-wide-known statue by the cele- 
brated Praxlights the sculptor, and in that 
state stuck up for all the world to gaze at, 
in the very centre of Madapolam Square;-- 
a species of blanket being deviously t'isted 
round his gracious body (leaving bare the 
garter-knee), and his fore-finger dexterously 
interleaving the pages of a volume supposed 
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sit on the eaves to sun themselves; that the 
shrewd starlings avoid the place with a side- 
long, cock-eyed glance of aversion; that the 
homely sparrows (and Heaven knows they 
are not difficult to please) alight timidly, hop 
irresolutely in its loathsome precincts, and 
fly hurryscurry away; preferring rather to go 
crumbless to their nests than pick the crumbs 
from our table. What live things could thrive 
in Slaughterhorse Court, save obscene rats, 
and Chance the one-eyed terrier, who belongs 
to the costermonger (who has not got, I am 
afraid, a worse name than he deserves), and a 
mildewed cock, with a broken crest, and such 
poor, sodden, sallow, human rubbish as we are ? 
I doubt if Mr. Gooze, of Gooze Cbttage, High- 
gate, troubles himself with much thought 
about Slaughterhome Court. He may say 
with an opaque wheeze to his friend Broome, 
the ex dust-contractor, or to his crony, Grubb, 
the retired bone-boiler, "Them houses down 
Low Lane brings me a deal of money ;" but 
what does he know, what does he think of, 
what does he care for the want, and crime, and 
misery, that dirt and sub-letting (both to be 
laid at his door) have wrought and are wreak- 
ing in Slaughterhorse Court? Heaven mend 
us all! We are all selfish. What should I 
care about the wretchedness of Slaughter- 
horse Court if I did'nt live up it . 
It is not only that Mr. Gooze drinks his 
Port, and smokes his pipe, and grows his 
geraniums and keeps his gig at Gooze 
Cottage,Highgate,out of the rents of our court; 
Slaughterhorse Court supports other land- 
lords. Gentlemen, friends of the middleman, of 
the sub-ietting system, stop at No. 5, up our 
court, and take your fill of all the beauties of 
sub-letting. No. 5 is the rottenest, filthiest 
house in our rotten filthy court. The wood- 
work, brickwork, stonework, are all rotten. 
The entrance passage shelves down like the 
entra_nce to a public-house cellar; the window 
frames have shrivelled, and left gaps between 
them and the window-cases. There is not a 
right angle among them. I would bet my 
morrow's dinner (if I earn one) that not one 
of the dingy panes of glass that have not yet 
been displaced by foul rags, tattered great 
coats, impossible flannel petticoats, brown 
paper, and scraps ofthe Newgate school of 
publications, has been cleaned for twenty 
years. The tenants have stripped what little 
piping or guttering there ever was away: the 
door-posts which were garnished with plates 
and bells,, when there was only a moderate 
number o;f tenants--say, a dozen or a score, 
at No. 5---now present only the caverns of 
defunct bell-pulls, and one twisted, rusted 
bell-wire. ' . 
The different floors of this disreputable 
tenement are let and sub-let to an infamous 
degree of minuteness. It is not the sub- 
division of a house into so many rooms to so 
many tenants that I object to: it is that every 
room should in its turn be subdivided; that 
beds should be underlet, that in the garrets 

the very floors, sometimes, should be at a 
premium, that in the cellar one Phelim 
Conner--whom I would not libel by saying 
that he was from Irelandpays a few shillings 
a week for a miserable den, into which he 
crams as many of his miserable countrymen 
and women as can afford to pay a few pence 
a night. I am poor and miserable, I know, 
but I an bold enough to lift up my voice 
against our court, because the evidence is 
there full, broad staring in the face of God's 
heaven, to bear me out; because I am ready 
at any time of the day to say to lhe gentle- 
men who live among plate-glass windows, 
ventilated rooms, chimnies that don't smoke, 
and doors that will shut, in Great Goliah 
Street, close by : " Walk in, gentlemen, hold 
your noses, tread gingerly; but walk in and 
satisfy yourselves. Not only number five, but 
many more numbers. Don't we want a little 
water? Don't we want a little soap ? If we 
were better lodged, don't you think we should 
have a slight temptation to exert ourselves 
to get better fed and better taught ? Depend 
upon it you would not have to sit on so many 
fever inquests, so many starvation inquests, 
so many murder inquests. If you would only 
have a word or two with our landlord, Mr. 
Gooze, you would not so often hear our voices 
quarrelling and blaspheming as you pass on 
your way to counting-house or to chapel. 
You would not be forced to pass through our 
court with fear and trembling after nightfall. 
You would not be compelled to expend so 
much virtuous indignation at vestry at the 
doings of that abominable den, Slaughter- 
horse Court" useless indignation, seeing that 
you allow the abomination to remain." 
If you don't believe me, come and live up 
our court. Associate with Mr. Phelim 
Connor's lodgers, and his lodgers' lodgers, 
including the animalculze. You are educated 
men: draw a parallel between Nebuchad- 
nezzar grazing like an oK, and us, wallowing 
like pigs. Buy your victuals at the miserable 
little chandler's shop, where Mrs. McCann 
earns an ignoble livelihood by selling offal a 
little dearer than she bought it. Come! you 
are sure to find somebody at home. Some of 
our children are always sprawling or fighting 
in the dirt; some of our gentlemen are 
always smoking their pipes at the doorways; 
some of our ladies are always cowering or 
wrangling on the doorsteps. 
Am I without hope for our court ? Oh no ! 
I have lived up it many years (I have dwelt in 
Swag Alley--Grubb's Rents before), and have 
seen a very dismal and weary succession of 
dirty, fighting, unwashing years; but within 
the'last few months hope--fdnt and distant, 
yet hope still--begins to peer above the 
horizon. From my window, at number eight, 
I can see the nearly completed tower of a 
public establishment for baths and wash- 
houses at the w.ry corner of our court where 
erst was Muggins's becrshop ; a model lodging- 
house, at three shillings a head per week for 
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being touched by human hands. Two bovs 
thus carry away a piece in four folds, whi'h 
of course do not touch each other. The lads, 
with their poles, lay the sticks across 
horizontal poles at some height from the 
ground; and there, still untouched, hangs 
the paper to dry. 
If a polished ground is wanted, the paper-- 
duly prepared by a chemical process in the 
open air--is rubbed with a lump of French 
chalk; then, with a surface of felt or flannel, 
and finally with a polishing brush ; and from 
this treatment it comes out with a burnish 
like satin. The paper, with a polished or a 
dead ground, is now ready to receive the 
pattern. 
There are three ways of giving it a pattern 
ruby a printing machine, by block printing, 
and by marbling by hand. It appears that 
one machine does the work of about four 
block printers; that two persons may prepare 
the paper for fifteen printing tables; and 
that fifty workmen can, by great diligence, 
turn out three thousand pieces (of twelve 
yards each) per week. They are paid by the 
piece--from twenty-pence to two shillings per 
score, and a workman can easily earn from 
thirty to thirty-five shillings per week. The 
business is carried on in large airy rooms, 
and although much activity and strength of 
eye, foot, and hand are required for joining 
the pattern, lifting the heavy block, and 
stamping it, there is no pernicious fatigue, or 
perilous liability of any kind. It is altogether 
a favorable and fortunate kind of emtloyment 
for a good workman. 
In one part of the premises abides the de- 
signer, educated now, generally speakinff, at 
one of our schools of design. He watches the 
French ; he watches the English ; he watches 
nature; and draws ideas from all for his 
patterns. Star patterns are eternal in popular 
favor ; and so are lobby patterns--granites and 
marbles; but beyond these, all is uncertainty. 
A new set of designs must be made every 
year; anti if a pattern does not pay its cost 
the first year, it never will. It may not be 
utterly lost, but it will never be remunerative. 
In one of the lower rooms at Ir. McCrie's, 
we trod upon wealth in a truly magnanimous 
manner. The floor was laid with obsolete 
blocks; and thus we trampled on many 
hundred pounds' worth of property. 
The blocks are a pretty sight, from the 
beginning, when the block-cutter traces his 
pattern from oil paper upon the wood, and 
taps his chisel, sending it down to a certain 
depth in the wood (pine), and then clears 
out the spaces, up to the funeral cere- 
mony of laying these memorials of departed 
fashions in the ground; that is, in the floor. 
Where little bits of the wood are broken 
away, they are supplied with brass or copper. 
The blocks for granite papers are stuck all 
over "with everything that will make a 
mark," as we were told; with odds and ends 
of copper and brass, and with common nail- 

heads. For the printing machine, the block 
is cylindrical, the process being just that of 
cylinder printing of any kind. For the print- 
ing tables, the blocks are furnished with a 
strap at the back, to receive the workman's 
hand, and they are pressed down on the paper 
by a mallet driven by the workman's foot. 
Every time that he applies the block, he dips 
it on the surface of a stiff liquid in a trough 
by his side--the liquid being either the color 
he wants to impresu, or the oil which is to 
catch and retain the color to be afterwards 
shed over it. For the best sort of gilding, 
gold leaf is applied : for the commoner gilding, 
bronze powder; for flock papers, the flock 
which is brought fi'om the wool districts. 
The flock is wool, dyed of various colors, and 
reduced to powder. If the size or oil on 
which it is deposited be good, the flock can- 
not be rubbed off, or removed by any means 
short of scratching. The array of crimson 
flock papers is really superb in our day. One 
never tires of gazing at them in. an establish- 
ment like this, and fancying how each would 
look in one's own study or dining-room. Of 
all charming rooms in a middle class house, 
the most bewitching, perhaps, is a library 
lined almost throughout with books, with the 
spaces between papered wilh a rich crimson 
flock paper, and affording room, between the 
book-cases, for a pedestal here and there, with 
a bust, or a good cast upon it, surmounted by 
a very few choice prints. The crimson makes 
a glorious ground for prints. 
The workman has not always dismissed his 
piece when he has printed it from end to end. 
It may be a pattern of two colors, or of six, 
or even of twelve; and for each color a 
fresh block and a fresh process are required, 
each repetition of course reckoning as a new 
piece in regard to his wages. The workman 
who does his work wholly by hand, he who 
marbles papers for lobbies and stair-walls, has 
also to go over it several times. The yellow 
polished ground is supplied to hin ready for 
his brush. He veins it with a camel hair 
brush, dipped in a dark colour. One cannot 
but admire the decision with which he makes 
his strokes, and groups his veinings. We 
should stand hesitating which way to make 
our pencil wander, doubting whether we were 
making anything like marble; but the 
accustomed stainer wields his brush with as 
much purpose and decision as we do the pen, 
knowing as well where to go and wheretbre. 
When he has thus veined a certain portion, 
he sprinkles, by jerking a brush, little drops 
of soap and turpentine, which make blotches, 
and give a marbled appearance to the whole 
surface. The colored streaks, being diluted, 
spread into a perfect resemblance of the veins 
of marble; and nothing remains but to daub 
some white blotches into the centres of the 
groups of streaks. Of all the imitation papers 
this appeared to us the most perfect. The 
granite was good, with its glittering "frost- 
ing," which frosting is done by scattering, 
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very sparingly, particles of the thinnest pos- 
sible glass from the glass-houses. The 
graining of oak papers is done by putting an 
iron comb in the place of the smoothing 
brush, when the paper receives its first 
coat. 
Among the papers shown in the warehouse, 
where the completed goods are deposited, the 
most beautiful-in our eyes was a broad 
panelled paper of white, watered with a panel 
border of roses. Ve looked in wdn for the 
sort of hanging which we must think will be 
in demand ere long; a hanging which, being 
dark near the floor, becomes gradually lighter 
towards the ceiling. At present, decorators 
depend on a dark carpet and a light ceiling 
to give the effect indicated by decorative 
principle and required by a trained eye, some 
aid being given by a dark skirting board, 
and a cornice of light and bright colors; but 
there seems to be no reason why the hang- 
ings on the walls should not do their part, 
and there can be no doubt that a wide new 
range of design would be opened by following 
out this principle. " 
What we owe to the designers of good 
paper hangings can hardly be estimated by 
those who have not travelled in countries 
which assume to be highly civilised, but have 
no titne to get things done in the best manner. 
Even at home, and in good houses, one meets 
occasionally with a mistake in the choice of a 
pattern: a mistake which causes irritation 
and annoyance to the visitor, fl'om hour to 
hour; as when a pattern, which is every- 
thing that could be wished in the single 
breadth, gives birth to an imperfect form 
when joined with the next breadth; a 
diamond, for instance, which turns out a little 
smaller on one side than the other, or a curve 
which is not fl'eely carried out. But in some 
parts of the United States, among other 
places, where money is not spared in decorating 
dwellings, but workmen are scarce and ill- 
qualified, one sees extraordinary spectacles 
on the walls of good houses. We were once 
standing in perplexed contemplation of our 
chamber wall, when our hostess entered, and 
told us how vexed she had been about it. 
She had employed an emigrant paper-hanger, 
who had passed himself off as a first-rate 
workman. She gave him the papers, and left 
him to his work. In a wonderfully short 
time, he came to her, exulting: he had done 
the job--capitally--he would say that for 
himself; he had "made every crease show." 
And so he had--with the most perverse 
ingenuity--by now spoiling the pattern, and 
now leaving a white thread of space between 
the breadths. There was no upholsterer's 
store within many miles, and therefore no 
remedy. Our hostess was English, and 
annoyed accordingly. The Americans care 
less for such things, or do not even discover 
them, unless the blemish is very flagrant. 
We remember a curious instance of this 
difference between the American and the 

English eye, which met our notice as fir off 
as "Lexington in Kentucky. We were taken, 
of course, to the Senate Chamber at Lexington 
--merely our own party--to see the room. 
A picture over the President's chair hanging 
awry, we naturally stepped upon a bench 
which stood below, and set it right with a 
touch; after which the party went home, 
to one of the best houses in the neighbor- 
hood, where a young Englishman of rank 
and a Mr. Clay were to join us at dinner. 
Our hostess and her guests fell into conver- 
sation about furnishiug drawing-rooms, and 
attention was drawn to the paper of the 
handsome room we xvere sitting in. All ad- 
mired it; but we observed on the oddity of 
the workman having put up two breadths, in 
different parts of the room, upside down. The 
hostess laughingly doubted it, had never 
heard of it, could not see it now: vould ask 
the young Englishman, and see if any body 
thought so but ourselves. Presently came a 
Mr. Moat with Mr. Clay. Mr. Moat was asked 
to look round the room, and say if he saw any 
blemish anywhere. He glanced round, and 
pointed to the two breadths that were topsy- 
turvy, to the amusement of the good-humored 
hostess, who said the English eye was some- 
thing past her comprehension. Upon this, 
Mr. Clay related that he had just been taking 
Mr. Moat to see the Senate Chamber, and that 
he had mounted a bench to set straight a map 
which he declared to be hung awry, though 
nobody else could see it. The laugh was now 
louder than ever; and then followed a dis- 
cussion whether it was a privilege or a mis- 
fortune to be so particular as we English had 
proved ourselves. Perhps we should suffer 
more from our particularity in a new country 
than the thing is worth; but we should be 
sorry to lay it aside at home. 
The omnipresent gutta-percha is among 
the paper hangings already. It presents 
itself in the form of consolation to the owners 
of houses which are cursed with a damp wall 
or corner. As for a generally damp house, 
one has only to quit it, if one has ever been 
foolish enough to go into it. But there are 
many excellent houses with some faulty bit-- 
som corner or projection which got wet in 
the building, and could never be got dry; 
and here comes in the gutta-percha paper 
most consolingly. The housewifd may have 
rubbed, and warmed, and dried with toil .and 
pain, every summer; but in winter the stains 
come again, and, towards spring, the green 
moss. She may have battened that end or 
corner; but then, there was the uneasy thought 
that the damp and the moss were growing 
behind the screen. In case of damp from 
driving rains, in exposed situations, it may be 
true that there is nothing lille a mantle of 
ivy, under whose leaves dry dust may be 
found at the end of the wettest winter. But, 
if the damp be incurred in the process of 
building, the ivy is not the ppropriate cure; 
and besides, it takes some years to cover the 
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and washed-out oddities, who assemble in 
such places in search of a new lease of life-- 
people, whose characters, perhaps, were ori- 
ginally stamped in fast colours enough, but 
vhom time, and trouble, and small annuities 
seem gradually to have fused all into the 
same pale fided tint. There was a German 
professor or two who had bewildered them- 
selves with Greek roots and Chaldaic at GSt- 
tingen. There was a little lost old woman 
who fidgetted about, and seemed to know 
nobody, and to be on very distant terms even 
with herself, and not at all likely to put up 
with a liberty. There was a strayed dandy, 
who evidently ought to have been at Hom- 
burg, and the same eternal widow and her 
three daughters whom I have met every- 
where these seven years, though why they do 
not stay at their uncle's rural deanery and 
marry the young solicitors and surgeons to 
whom they naturally belong, and whom they 
will marry at last, is a little mystery it 
might make one's heart ache to peep into too 
closely. 
Going through the Kurhaus and a billiard- 
room, which I was glad" to see deserted, I 
found myself among a low range of sheds, 
something like the booths at a fair, for not a 
single thing that they contained appeared to 
be of the slightest use to anybody. People 
living in small places, however, never like 
their friends to go anywhere without bring- 
ing them some little love gift or other. It is 
a bad thing to go against people's fimcies in 
such cases, and in the commerce of life, if we 
expect to receive kindnesses and to win hearts, 
we must show a good-natured feeling for 
others, even in the simple deed and in the 
trifling word. 
One may find "sermons in stones" if one 
looks for them, and we may certainly very often 
find an odd moral if we look for it. Here, in 
this little hospital, where every person, not a 
native of the place, neither was or fancied him- 
self ill--I had a great truth impressed on my 
mind quite as vividly as it has ever been before 
or since : "a lady never thinks herself too old 
to marry." I was rummaging about among 
trumpery of all kinds, and had finally bought 
a small China goose to give my friends as a 
forget-me-not, when an ominous little sharp 
sound upon the floor told me I had lost one 
of those bachelor's torments, a shirt button. 
"Madam," said I, deferentially, to the elderly 
lady, who had left a still more elderly gentle- 
man to attend to me; " Madam, have you got 
any buttons to replace the one I have just 
lost." After a good deal of searching about-- 
for, of course, she did not keep so useful an 
article as any part of her stock in trade--a 
new button was at length found, and as the 
elderly lady seemed a matronly sort of b.ody, 
of some sixty-five winters, and had a good 
stiff beard on her chin, I, though a staid 
man enough, saw no harm in telling her that 
she would add to the favour which she had 
conl'erred upon me, if she would sew it on. 

Upon this she appeared to be taken with 
a strange kind of flutter, but as a new comer 
at the baths, who had already purchased to 
the magnificent extent of half-a-crown, was 
not to be lightly lost as a probable customer 
in future, she at length produced the neces- 
sary needle, and sitting down in the chair 
which the elderly gentleman had just quitted, 
I prepared for the operation. Much was I 
astonished to hear her say, in a tone of 
coquettish anguish : "Ah Gott, the Lord Court 
Counsellor (Herr Hofrath) will tease me 
finely about sewing on a shirt button for 
a young man." The Lord Court Counsellor, 
who must have been at least seventy, was, I 
suppose, the elderly gentleman who xvas car- 
rying on a sort of fided flirtation with her; 
but I need not add after this, that my button 
was very badly sewn on. Flirtations and 
good housewifery seld[)m agree. 
I was just returning to my inn after this, 
when a little group of people coming down 
the "Kurhaus" steps attracted my attention. 
It was composed of two gentlemen, evidently 
belonging to the better classes, and somewhat 
in the decline of life--a lady, who seemed to 
be the wife of one of theresa .young man 
of about twenty, who looked like a student--- 
and an invalid girl of some eighteen summers, 
who was, in the sight of all men but perhaps 
those to whom she was dearest, wea'ing away 
to the "Land of the Leal !" They interested 
me so strongly, and almost in spite of myself, 
that I tried to learn their history. It was 
short, but touching enough. The young 
maiden's lover had been killed in the wars of 
Holstein. He had fallen in the front of 
battle, with his sword in his hand, and the 
star of the Hohenzollern knighthood newly 
won upon his breast. He had died while 
her faith was whole in him, in the promise 
and the hope of youth ; in the full flush of its 
beautiful romance he had passed away; like 
a song unfinished, like an air but just begun, 
the chords had ceased to vibrate while their 
tone was sweetest. So the maid had looked 
upon her dead lover as a hero, as something 
greater, nobler, better than anything which 
could be again. So great, and even as it has 
always seemed to me, so humbling to our 
gros.er natures, is the love of a true-hearted 
woman. 
The news did not segm to affect her very 
violently at first; she went about her house- 
hold duties as usual, smiling often when kind 
eyes were watching her; but she d'ooped 
gradually. From being a fine, healthy girl, 
and one of those happily constituted natures 
not easily moved, she became subject to need- 
less alarms and c'ied frequently. One day 
she fitinted ; her brother had casually men- 
tioned the name of her l,,ver, who had been 
his college friend and " Dutzbruder" (Thou 
brother) ; when she came to herself, and they 
asked what had ailed her, she said, at last " I 
think I--I--am going to join Wilhelm." 
Then they knew her secret, and the wealth 
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obedience to the wish of the Home Secretary, 
to support a petition that the honorable 
House would reconsider its assent to the 
establishlncnt of mithfield in Copenh,gen 
Field.r, an assent to which the Govern- 
ment was morally, but now unwillingly, 
pledged. A brief discussion arose upon this 
topic, from which it appeared that Copen- 
hagen Fields is a place situated among villa 
residences near a handsome square, :nd by 
no means out of London; that the Corpora- 
tion very prudently abstained, therefore, from 
giving notice of its intention to remove the 
market thither, lest the price of land should 
be raised, and opposition be raised also before 
the authorities in Downing Street, whose 
assent to the whole scheme was m:tde essen- 
tial by an Act of Parliament. 
An honorable member had the audacity 
to give a strange turn indeed to this astute 
conduct of the Court, by telling them that 
they had entrapped the Home Secretary into 
a consent. This they indignantly scouted, 
while they laughed very humorously at the 
notion of allowing hire, now that he had 
heard the other side, to re-consider his 
opinion. ':re hcpt Smithfield as long as 
we could," said an honorable Councilman, 
" so you may know we liked our market; and 
it's no mark of ill-will, gentlemen, since we 
must move, to carry what we like so much to 
you." Indeed the ruin of the valuable 
property represented by the deputation, was 
treated as a capital joke; and a jocular 
tendency arose to put down the petition in a 
summary way, first by "a count out," and 
next by ordering it to lie upon the table; 
but his Lordship in the Chai, having stated 
that he had received a letter from a noble 
marquis to the effect that he would have 
acconpanicd the petitioners if he could have 
been in town, the honorable Court, with 
the respect due at all times to rank, if not 
to reason, referred the document politely to 
a committee-room, with the understanding 
that it would there be immediately put upon 
the shelf. The question was, whether it 
should be rudely laid upon the tble, or 
politely put upon the shelf. Iy heroes 
generously ordered the petition to b put 
upon the shelf. 
Five hours had now elapsed since my first 
entrance upon the scene, in a few minutes 
it would be five o'clock, and by the de- 
spondency upon his countenance it became 
evident to me that the dinner hour of the 
Chief M,%gistrate was five. The silent open- 
ing and shuttinff of his mouth resembled 
(I speak with respect) that of a young bird 
which feels the want of food at an accustomed 
time. Reflection on his worship's dinner caused 
me at once to feel the want of mine. The im- 
portant labors of the City Parliament closed, 
I believe, a few minutes afterwards ; but I then 
left, and reading again in Cardan as I passed 
out of Guildhall, struck violently'against a 
golden man in a cocked hat. Then I looked 

up, and saw the vision of a gorgeous coach-- 
the Lord Mayor's coach--before a file of 
Hansom cabs. So, methought, is the Corpo- 
ration represented by his Lordship in advance 
of all the movements of the age. 

TAPPING THE BUTTS. 

IN TVO CHAITERS.CHAPTER II. 

I v come to the conclusion that there 
are districts in England which represent every 
period of our history ; that the Roses are still 
fighting in obscure villages in Suffolk; and in 
the heart of Warwickshire people are looking 
out for news from the Crusades. It was quite 
evident that three generations of such people 
as inhabited the Butts would take us up a 
great many hundred years ; that their fathers 
were redolent of Queen Elizabeth ; and their 
grandfathers 'cry bitter against the usurpation 
of Henry the Fourth. An English traveller, 
in the year 1820, came upen a tribe of Cos- 
sacks in the north-east of Russia, who were 
celebrating with great triumph the news, that 
day arrived, of the battle of Vaterloo. It is 
said tb.at the bonfires for the restoration of 
Charles the Second, were the first intimation 
the inhabitants of Truro had of the great 
Civil War and the reign of Oliver Cromwell. 
How many Cossacks there are in these days 
of illumination scattered all over the country, 
who take years to learn the greatness of a 
victory that has been won on their behalf! 
Itow many wise men of Truro, who only learn, 
from the signu of safety around them, the 
troubles and dangers they have escaped by 
which that safety was gained! 
I am generally reflective when I am hungry, 
and these thoughts came into my head while I 
was waiting for dinner. You might have sup- 
posed a couple of chickens and a cold ham, 
which I had discovcrcdthrough the glass door 
of the larder, need not have taken -tong to be 
placed on the table. But the motions of the 
ostlerwho was pronoted to the rank of 
waiter, and bore evident proofs both to eye and 
nose of his former occupation--were as slow 
as everything else at the Butts. In no placid 
humor, I was watching the dilatory manner 
in which he pitchforked the bread upon the 
table, and currycombed the tablecloth, and 
rubbed down the plates before he laid them 
on the sideboard, when suddenly the door 
opened, and my travelling companion, the 
great Arabella, entered the room. 
"You'll think me very bold," she said; 
"but mamma insisted on my coming--for 
duty, she says, is above all things. I heard 
how delighted you were with the lecture-- 
didn't you a&nire Biddy Budd ? Isn't Mr. 
Slockum charming. 
"I don't think I made Miss Budd's 
acquaintance, and I thought Mr. Slockum 
very charming." 
"And you're going to Mr. Mudd's ? I'm 
so enchanted--the Miss Boltons are his 
nieces; amiable creatures--mamma and I 
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you an opportunity of compensating for a. 
few sins by a slight exertion of charity. In 
this "box are received contributions for our 
niches; and in this--for the purchase of the 
door of the old gaol at Blisterton, our county 
town--we receive anything, from a crown 
upwards." 
"You are immensely condescending, upon 
my word. Vhat have I to do with your 
niches or a prison door ?" 
"The niches, my dear sir, are for the 
reception of votive offerings, in commemora- 
tion of extraordinary events. We have 
already received eight bottles which contained 
the Daffy's Elixir to which Mrs. Tippleton 
attributes her baby's recovery from the 
jaundice. We have also received a broken 
beer-jug from an Irish convert who turned a 
teetotaller, but afterwards recanted, and was 
transported for sheep-stealing." 
"Then, sir," I said, "you are perfectly 
welcome to the shank of the ham bone." 
"And the prison door," he went on, not 
paying any attention to my liberal offer, "we 
require for our vestiarium. It is most taste- 
fully studded with nails, and is ornamented 
with two large keys across each other: a 
noble emblem, and redolent of the good old 
times. I was told by the amiable and most 
generous Miss Arabella Gawker, that you 
were ready with a handsome donation to both 
our objects. Allow me to lay both boxes 
before you." 
"Now, Mr. Platterwipe;' I began ; "in the 
first place I think your objects very con- 
temptible; if it were any purpose of real 
charity "-- 
"Exactly what I thought possible !" inter- 
rupted the landlord; "and I have therefore 
brought in from the hall our box for ' Parish 
Casualties,' and the box for the ' Poultice As- 
sociation.'" 
"I was in hopes, sir, you were not a mere 
heathen," said Mr. Plattcrwipe, taking the 
tin cases indignantly under his arms; "but I 
find I was mistaken. I will expose your lati- 
tudinarian principles at Mr. Mudd's, this 
evening, and open the eyes of the Miss 
Boltons, who saw you at the lecture to-day, 
to your true character." 
I dind't vant a quarrel to break out at 
Mr. Mudd's; I din't want the Miss Boltons 
to think me either a heathen or a miser--so I 
laid a sovereign on the table, and said- 
"Gentlemen, here are five shillings a-piece to 
the boxes you have brought to my notice I 
desire after ths to have no applications of the 
kind, for I must tell you that the charity of a 
man who is robbed of his dishes and pillaged 
of his money, is very easily exhausted." 
"I hesitate to accept a donation so grudg- 
ingly offered," said Mr. Platterwipe, "and 
will consider whether it would not be better 
to apply it to the secular uses of the parish, 
and spend the half-sovereign in the purchase 
of a scraper for my front door. Meanwhile, I 
take my leave, and to-morrow, under more 

mirthful circumstances, shall be happy to offer 
you a bat in the cricket-field, and dine jollily 
with you here after the game. I am very 
much addicted to feasts, and keep them to 
the utmost of my power." 
"This abominable inn is better adapted for 
the other anniversaries," I said, "and I dare 
say the wine is as intolerable as the food. 
Bring me a bottle of Port, Mr. Smith, and 
don't let any more visitors in." 
"Governor," said a voice at the door, 
when I had taken my first sip, and was 
making a hideous countenance, for the 
liquid was by no means Port wine, but a 
good deal of soot dissolved in a little gin- 
" Governor--" 
"Hallo !" I turned round, and saw Charles 
Hammersmith holding on by the door-handle, 
as if afraid to come into the room. 
"You're angry, governor; I knew you 
would be." 
"How can I help it ? Hungry, thirsty, 
robbed !" 
"And hopelessly in love. Hard case. 
pity you." 
"Vho told you so ?" 
"The great Arabel]a. She says she has 
rejected you. Platterwipe says you look in 
despair." 
"No wonder. Vhat brought you here?" 
': The same that brought you--love." 
"For Arabella ?" 
"No. Didn't you see Mary Bolton at the 
lecture? She saw you. I knew you from 
her description. She drew you to the life-- 
handsome features, brilliant eyes, intelligent 
glances, and portly figure. It was impossible 
to mistake you." 
"A very charming girl; in fact, so is her 
sister. I observed them all the time of lecture. 
Tell me all about it." 
"Oh, there isn't much to tell. After I left 
college I met her when she was on'h visit to 
Brtghton ; followed her here ; entered myself 
as pupil to Mr. Slockum; subscribed to all 
the charities; admired all the great people, 
and with your aid, my dear old god-father 
"Oh, you vant a tip, do you? How 
much ?" 
"Nothing. You forget I am four-and- 
twenty, and a squire in Sussex. All you have 
to do is to occupy the attention of the party 
at Mr. Mudd's, this evening; leave the rest 
to me. We are off to Gretna Green." 
"Can't you wait for banns ?" 
"Impossible! Old Mudd is a regular 
donkey, and is her guardian, till she is 
twenty-one. She is now nineteen. He 
swears she has a vocation for celibacy : she 
doesn't think she has. Mudd wants to keep 
all her money---twenty-five thousand pounds 
--and to make Georgians, the younger sister, 
marry Mr. Platterwipe. Now, will you 
help ?" 
"Won't I ? Why does Smith keep such 
poisonous stuff as this? I should like to 
drink success to the scheme." 
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" Price one pound" 
"Here it is." 
She clutched the coin as if she had been in 
a den of thieves, and put it into her private 
purse without a single look towards the dis- 
appointed authoress. I buttoned up my 
pockets with a firm determination to be 
swindled no more, and turned with a discon- 
tented visage from Miss Arabella and her 
friend ; and to my disgust heard Charles 
Hammersmith, who had meanwhile come into 
the room with all the parish, inviting Mr. 
Slockum to read them a few passages from 
his essay on "Possible things which did not 
happen, and their probable bearing on the 
history of the world." 
Were we to have no supper--no wine? 
Where were the sandwiches ? ,Vas Arabella 
to be perpetually at my elbow, introducing 
me to multitudes of people as her friend? 
And finally, was I to be placed between 
Arabella and her mother---a wretched old 
woman, who had been wheeled up in one of 
Sir. B:mgles's three-wheeled chairs--and to 
listen for some hours perhaps to the drivel 
of the miserable impostor Slockum ? And 
how, in all this, was I assisting Charles and 
lIary Bolton ? for there they sat, the two 
most attentive listeners to the drawling 
orator, who began by a disquisition on our 
probable condition if the world had never 
been created. 
As I did not take much interest in what 
might have been my situation under the cir- 
cumstances, I applied my thoughts to the best 
method of getting the young people off without 
being observed and pursued. I reviewed all 
the novels I had read, and plays I had seen; 
and though there was an elopement in most 
of them, it had not occurred exactly in the 
same circumstances as those in which we were 
placed. At last., I fixed on what struck me 
to be a novelty, and I resolved to run offwith 
the girl myself, giving notice to Charles to 
join us at the railway station in time for the 
northern train. I took an opportunity of 
communicating my plan to Charles while Mr. 
Queeker was describing his visit to London-- 
the only one he had ever ventured--at the 
time of George the Fourth's coronation, and 
requested him to have a carriage from the 
hotel at the door at ten o'clock, and to let 
lIiss Bolton know the arrangement. Having 
made up my mind, I entered into the amuse- 
ments, which were .goin on. They_ were 
certainly not very hvely, but, by a curious 
coincidence, they constantly ended in a con- 
tribution to the poor-box. If we played at 
"What is it like?" a failure to answer was 
punished by a fine of a sixpence to the Surplice- 
Embroidery Fund, and they had actually 
carried their system of levying contributions 
so far, that once or twice I found myself 
depositing pieces of coin in a case with a slit 
in it, which had been set a-going for the 
repair of the parish roads. The eyes of 5iiss 
Arabella were fixed on all my movements, 

and glowed with fiercer curiosity when 
she saw me say a few words to Charles 
Hammersmith. 
She spoke to me in a sharp, inquisitive 
manner as if I had been in the witness-box 
of the Old Bailey. She spoke to the Iiss 
Boltons as if they were on the rack. She 
hopped hither and thither, and could make 
nothing of it. She whispered to Biddy Budd, 
who answered her by a quotation from Cicero, 
I suppose, fo.r Arabclla evidently did not un- 
derstand what she said. She then communi- 
cated with Mr. Slockum, who did not even 
try to comprehend her, for he knew it would 
have occupied his faculties a week to have 
picked up an idea; and finally committing 
me, with an intelligent wink to her mother, 
to the guardianship of that lynx-eyed old 
woman, she left the room. So much the 
better. We were now able to carry on our 
plans without the observation of a person who 
was evidently, by animal magnetism or other- 
wise, in a fair way of discovering what we 
were at. At last it was on the stroke of ten. 
The night was pitchy dark. I proposed a 
game which required the principal agent in it 
to go out of the room, while the rest devised 
a question for him to answer. Diary Boltoa 
had a headache, and went up stairs to bed. 
She was to bring down her carpet-bag, and 
slip into the carriage at the gate. I was to go 
out to answer the question; Charles on my 
non-appearance was to come out to discover 
the cause of my delay. Everything was 
excellently planned and succeeded to a 
miracle. The game was to be a proverb. 
They fixed on "Marry in haste and repent at 
leisure." The first part of the proverb I was 
actively engaged in bringing to bear. Having 
slipped noiselessly through the hall, down the 
avenue, and into the carriage that was waiting 
as we had ordered, away we went in a 
hush of expectation and succSss ; -and it was 
only when we had gone about a mile, over 
the roughest roads, or in the most uneasy 
vehicle I ever encountered, that I ventured to 
say, 
"Well, my dear, I never thought I should 
live to be the hero of a Gretna Green ad- 
venture." 
There was no answer: but a sob, which 
shook the poor girl's bosom, made itself 
audible amidst the rumbling of the carriage. 
I felt I had been wrong in speaking so care- 
lessly on such an agitating occasion, so I took 
hold of her hand, and bade her be of good 
cheer. The tyranny of her idiotic old 
guardian, and the insupportable dulness (if 
the neighbours would be-an ample excuse for 
the step she took. There was no danger of 
our being overtaken, though I confessed the 
suspicions of that frightfn! old haid, Miss 
Arabella, were strongly excited, and I feared 
she already suspected our design. 
"Doesn't she?" criefi my companion, 
b:nishing her sobs, and in the identical 
shrill and frightful tones of 5Iiss Arabella 
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herself. "Yes, you false, deceitful man, I do 
suspect your designs. You are going to 
desert me for some one else, and what am 
I to do ? Ruined in character and reputation, 
what will mamma say to me? I will hold 
you to your promise. You shall not get off 
after such marked attentions, and being 
invited to Mr. Mudd's as my accepted lover. 
Driver, stop !" 
As if in obedience to her command, the 
ricketty machine in which we were nearly 
shaken to a jelly, after a convulsive sort of 
shudder, gave a stagger forward and fell 
heavily on its side. In a moment the feet of 
the active Miss Arabclla were pl:mted on my 
shoulder, and with a spring that would have 
done honour to Columbine in a pantomime, 
she got out of the window and left me to 
follow her if I could. I was in no hurry to 
do so. The wreck lay motionless on the road, 
and I resolved to wait patiently for assistance. 
The driver, who took matters so coolly that 
it was evident he was used to adventures of 
the sort, came at last to my aid. 
"It's all along of that 'ere Bangles' wheel 
which master he puts on his carriage. It 
always twists round under the pole, a 
nd 
upsets us as sure as winking." 
"Mr. B:ngles is--like the rest of the fools 
in the Butts--an atrocious impostor," I 
answered. "They are a set of thieves and 
extortioners, and I wish they were all sent to 
the treadmill as obtainers of money under 
false pretences." 
These, and fifty other growls expressed my 
unbiassed sentiments as I was slowly drawn 
through the door, like a gigantic periwinkle 
out of its shell. ,Vhile I was resting myself 
on the fiat side of the carriage, wondering 
how I was to get off between the wheels, :L 
light flashed upon us from the lamps of a 
carriage that came along at an immense pace. 
For an instant the light rested on me, and 
I saw the face of Charles Hammersmith 
radiant with joy, while farther in was 
pretty Mary Bolton'blushing and smiling 
her best. 
"Hallo !" I cried, "help me down, there's 
a good fellow !" He pulled up in a moment, 
jumped out of the carriage, handed me to the 
ground, discovered my portmanteau, and in 
less time than it takes to write these lines, 
I was delivered from my lofty eminence, and 
snugly ensconced beside the bride. Twelve 
hours after that I gave her away at Gretna 
Hall, and in about a week afterwards when 
I was staying at the inn at Keswick, I read 
the first of a long succession of aclvertise- 
ments, which has enriched the Times ever 
since, requesting the gentleman who visited 
the Butts in June last to return to his dis- 
consolate Arabell., or legal proceedings will 
be taken against him the moment his name 
and address can be discovered. The reader 
will therefore see the necessity of considering 
this communication strictly confidential ; and 
ff he has any regard for his pocket, any 

horror of stupidity, any disgust at vanity 
and presumption, he will take very good care 
never to tap the Butts, as I did. 

CHIPS. 
HEALTHY FIGURES. 
THe. people of Geneva are remarkable for 
their longevity; and as it so happens that in 
that town deaths have been registered since the 
year 1549, and marriages and baptisms since 
1550 there exist ample materials for any gen- 
tleman who has a genius for statistics. Such 
a gentleman was M. Edouard Mallet, whose 
historical and statistical inquiries respecting 
the population of Geneva, from 1549 to 1833, 
have recently been transferred, in a condensed 
form from the Annales d'tlyine Publique 
to the Journal of our own Statistical Society. 
Since these inquiries yield some interesting 
and amusing facts of gencral significance, ve 
shall endeavour to extract a little of their 
juice. Statistics, we know, are not usually 
juicy in their character, but a:'e to b reckoned 
among the dry fruits which overhang the 
walks of knowledge ; and whcrc it so happens 
that they were orinally mellow and refresh- 
ing in their character, it is unhappily the 
custom to present them to us cut and dried. 
Our own faith in armies of Arabic nume- 
rals is not implicit ; if the hosts be not under 
the guidance of a vigilant, quick-vitted 
general, if they be raarshallcd carelessly at 
the command of a man who trusts his cause 
to numbers simply, the Arabs only tread on 
one another's heels, and make unhappy figures 
of themselves. In M. Mallet we confess our 
faith to be circumscribed. He does, indeed, 
march at the head of a formidable array "of 
columns, but his reginents are not united 
among themsel-es;, and, when a point is 
gaiaed by one troop now and then, another 
will come down upon it, and completely turn 
the tables. Ve shall not meddle, however, 
with dissensions. We would observe, also, that, 
curious as it might be to compare the figures 
of Geneva with the London figures, we abstain 
from doing so. because the shaping is con- 
trived with kill so different, by different 
people, that we shall not get muchby the com- 
parison. For example, we are told, that in 
1837 Geneva contained nearly twenty-two 
inhabitants to every house. Here we suspect 
some error, if we are correctly told that in 
London the average number of inmates to a 
house is between sevea and eight. The ave- 
rage mortality of London is of course greatly 
altered, to the apparent advantage of the 
town, by the immigration of much youth and 
health, which finds its way to the metropolis 
in search of fortune; and by the emigraffon 
in large numbers--of the sick for health, of 
the unfortunate for a less cro ded arena, and 
of the prosperous for enjoyment after their 
labour done. Innumerable considerations of 
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a character like this ought to attend, but very 
rarely do attend, deductions drawn from facts 
merely numerical. Every fact in numbers has 
its value as an element in truth, but there is 
scarcely one table in ten which contains much 
more than one step in ten towards the fact at 
which it helps one to arrive. Statistics are 
a finger-post to truth, but, sitting on the 
finger-post which points to it, is not the way 
to reach our destination. 
The facts which we shall draw from 5I. 
Mallet's calculations will be only such as are 
of the simplest character: comparison in the 
same town of one time wih another, not year 
by year, but half-century with half-century, 
plain countings of heads on sundry matters 
--from all which we shall avoid inferring any- 
thing that is not obvious and simple. For 
example: in the year 1700 there were about 
seventeen thousand people dwe!ling in Geneva; 
in 1834 there were twenty-seven thousand; 
so we may safely conclude that the population 
has increased. Going upon this very safe 
kind of ground, let us look now, first, for a 
few facts concerning marriages. 
The majority of marriages of course are 
those which take place between bachelors 
and spinsters. Out of a hundred pairs who 
knot themselves together, eighty-one or eighty- 
two are bachelor and spinster; about four are 
bachelors who marry widows, so th.t caution 
is extremely prevalent; only two pairs are 
widowers and widows, but twelve or thirteen 
widowers take to themselves a second spinster. 
In fact, research proves that in Geneva, and 
perhaps everywhere, either Uncle Toby is 
right in his opinion of  idows--but his caution 
to the world is needless, their allurements 
are avoided--or that gentleman had been 
misled by the exceptional nature of his own 
experience. Out of the whole number of 
marriages, the second marriages of men were 
one in seven, the second marriages of women 
only one in seventeen. With a ludicrous 
determination to be scientific, over which not 
a few learned men keep him in countenance, 
M. Mallet searches his Greek lexicon, and 
calls the desire to marry again, from Greek 
words si if in 
gn y o "again" and "marry," the 
Palingamic Force! The Palingamic Force, 
therefore, is weak in widows, strong in 
widowers; unless the Gamic force--the im- 
pulse to get married--spends itself on spinsters, 
and the widows' hands remain free through 
the paucity of applicants. 
In contrast to the Palingamic, we must put 
a Misogamic force. When Geneva was sub- 
ject to the laws of France, divorces were 
easily obtained, and that common consequence 
of marriage known to wives and husbands as 
repentance, was carried to the extreme point 
of divorce, as often as once in every seven or 
eight marriages. But since divorces have 
been made less easy, only one couple in forty- 
eight have had the good fortune to obtain one. 
The average period during which pairs re- 
mained together before they divorced was 

twelve years. One couple, as an extreme 
case, separated in three years, and another 
couple parted after they had lived thirty-two 
years together. 
The average age at which they marry in 
Geneva, is, for men, twenty-nine ; for women, 
twenty-seven- in such marriages the chances 
are as eleven to nineteen in favour of the 
wife's surviving. The consequent numerical 
preponderance of widows over widowers, 
renders still more remarkable their want of 
Palingamic Force. The average age of 
marriage being, however, as we have said, it 
is still a fact that in Geneva thirty spinsters 
in a hundred marry husbands younger than 
themselves. This is attributed to the thrifty 
habit which retains women in domestic 
service unmarried, until they have laid by 
money to assist their future household. Each 
household is blessed, on an average, with 
about three children; the average family 
used to be five in the old days of dirt, and 
sickness, and mortality. It is a curious fact 
in nature, that as health and strength in- 
crease, and early dying has become less 
common in a community, the number of 
births will decrease. The multitude of children 
born among the wretched, illustrate one of 
those mysterious and admirable laws of 
nature founded for the maintenance and pre- 
servation of our race, if it indeed be true, as 
most writers affirm, and the statistics of 
Geneva certainly assert, that where the drain 
of life is greater, new creatures are more 
rapidly supplied. 
The old days of dirt and squalor, called the 
good old times, are illustrated charmingly by 
these Geneva tables. The registers of )iths', 
and deaths, and population, in Geneva, were 
established, as we said, so early as the six- 
teenth century. We enjoy, therefore, in this 
instance, the peculiar power of making strict 
and literal comparison between ccItury and 
century in one and the same town. The 
averages now to be given are struck pon 
periods of fifty and a hundred years, and 
herefore may be trusted fairly. Now let us 
observe. 
At Geneva, out of every hundred people 
born, there died, during the first year of 
infincy, in the sixteenth century, twenty- 
five ; in the seventeenth, twenty-four ; in the 
eighteenth, twenty; and there die now in our 
own century, fifteen. Vithin the second year 
of life, there died out of a hundred children, in 
the sixteenth century, nine; in the seven- 
tcenth, seven; in the eighteenth, five; and 
now in the nineteenth, there die four. 
Between the ages of three and fifteen, the 
gain of life by children in the nineteenth, as 
compared with the sixteenth century, is in 
the proportion of three to one. Between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five, the odds 
against the good old times are two to one; 
from twenty-six to forty, they are three to 
one; from forty-one to fifty, two to one 
Infitncy excepted, the high rates of death in 
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Geneva are now--as they ought to be-- 
among people aged between fifty and eighty. 
These were the lusty men, from whom we 
are said to be degenerated. The advantage 
gained over the nineteenth by the sixteenth 
century, was this: that if a man or woman 
scraped on through filth and epidemics and 
exposure to the age of seventy, he or she 
must have been very strong, and therefore 
was more likely to wear, and did wear, 
through another twenty years, more fre- 
quently than is done among the men of 
seventy in our day, who are men not pecu- 
liarly strong, not picked veterans. In the 
old days, it is even partly true that the men 
who lived were more robust than we are, 
because now delicate health is not sure 
death ; but then few who were weak escaped 
an early death, as the high rate of mortality 
in youth and childhood, and the low rate 
of mortality after the age of forty, in the 
sixteenth and seventeeth centuries, very well 
testify. 
For the abrupt and sudden diminution of 
death among very young children, in the 
nineteenth century, we are indebted to Jenner's 
discovery of vaccination. Twenty-five in 
twenty-six deaths, by small-pox, occur during 
the first ten years. The gain in the nineteenth 
century, of children under ten years old, as 
compared with the century preceding, is (ac- 
cording to the Geneva tables), that where 
thirty-nine in a hundred used to be the 
number of such children dying, there die now 
but twenty-eight. A large proportion of this 
gain is, as we have said, due to a single 
medical discovery. 
The average duration of life in Geneva, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, was twenty- 
one years and two months; in the seventeenth 
century, it was twenty-five years and eight 
months. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the average length of life had risen 
to thirty-two years and seven months: while, 
in the next half century, improvement still 
continuing, the average of life was thirty-four 
years and six months. Between 1801 and 
1813, the average still rose, and had become 
thirty-eight years and six months. Between 
1814 and 1833, the average length of life 
became nearly forty-one years. Here the 
tables stop ; but there can be no doubt that 
the improvement has continued. Thus we 
see that by the amendment in house, food, 
and habits, made during the last three cen- 
turies, the average duration of life has become 
absolutely doubled. Vhat shall we think 
now of the 
'" ancient uncorrupted times, 
When tyrant custom had not shackled Man, 
But free to follow Nature.was the mode ?" 
Is it not by following the teaching of our 
human nature, and by studying the ways of 
Nature as she works without us, that we 
have been led on, century by century, and 
still are working on to better, higher things ? 

Free to follow Nature is the mode; and tied 
to stand fast by those ancient times would be 
the sorest shackle which a "tyrant custom" 
could impose on Man. 

NEWS OF AN OLD PLACE. 

IF any friend of ours be sad and sorry, and 
desire to improve the occasion by solemn 
meditation on human life amidst vast rural 
solitudes, we advise him to take a journey 
by the Caledonian Railway, from Carlisle to 
Edinburgh. We have seen no tracts so 
unpeopled since we emcrged from the deserts 
of Arabia. The banks of the Nile in Nubia, 
the valleys of the Lebanon, the plain of 
Damascus are populous in comparison. There 
is something very striking in being carried, 
easily and rapidly, through that great district 
of green hills, almost bare of trees, and quite 
bare of houses for miles together. There is 
something striking in seeing wide tracts of 
oats, barley, and turnips spreading in the 
levels, without discovering who can have 
sown them, or who in the world is to reap 
them. Here and there the anle of a house- 
roof peeps out from behind te profile of a 
hill. Now and then, when there is a long 
vista into the mountains, a small dark island 
is to be seen, far away amidst the ocean of 
green--an oasis in this verdant desert, in 
which are collected the little kirk and manse, 
a farmstead, and half-a-dozen cottages, under 
the cover of as many trees. Vhere people are 
seen at work, awaiting the ripening of their. 
barley and oats, it is rather a piteous kind of 
work. There is ha), in nooks, and on any strip 
otherwise useless ;" and such hay !--over-ripe 
long ago, yet never mellowed by true ripening 
--with sour water standing in among the 
clumps, and so many weeds, that the grass- 
part can hardly be seen. In some of these 
dank and dreary enclosures (one wonders 
why they were ever enclosed), three or four 
mn are mowing (one wonders why in the 
world they mov) their bog hay, rushes, and 
ragwort, and all together, and tie up the crop 
in sheaves, and set up the sheaves in shocks-- 
just as if they were the finest wheat grown in 
the Lincolnshire beds. On the top of the 
railway banks stand large cocks of this hay, 
which looks like damp straw. The stranger 
wonders what species of animal is to eat it. 
If he inquire, he is told that it is a welcome 
and needful resource for the sheep, in time of 
snow-drifts. One is glad that the sheep have 
something better to eat now. There they are, 
clean from a late shearing, scatlered over the 
brown and purple fells, or thrusting them- 
selves into any hand's breadth of shade that 
may be afforded by a broken sand-bank, or 
any little quarry on the hill-side. There are 
patches of vivid green among the purple 
heather, where ewes and lambs are browsing 
tranquilly to-day, without a thought of the 
snow-drifts which six months hence, will 
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what a mere procession he must have con- 
sidered all the rest of human life; a proces- 
sion of companies--now a set of proprietors of 
the mines, and a chaplain, and an Earl of 
Hopetoun, and a population of grandparents, 
working men and women, and children ; and 
presently, another set of propeictors, another 
chaplain, another Earl of Hopetoun, another 
population of old, middle-aged, and young; 
and he, at first walking with them in the 
procession, but long ago standing by to see 
them pass, as naturally as if it was his 
business to observe them, and theirs to pass 
on towards their graves. 
Perhaps it was all less striking to him than 
to us ; the grass, and the rocks, and the sky, 
being what he had already known them, and 
the fish leaping to his bait as they had done 
in his youth. One day, when he was one 
hundred and twenty years old, the snows 
came upon him when hc was up in the hills, 
and blocked up his :ray on every side. He 
gave himself up for lost. Perhaps he felt it 
hard to be thus cut off untimely instead of 
dying in his bed. tie stuck his fishing-rod 
upright in the snow, and made another 
struggle for life. He struggled through to a 
place where he was found. When he had 
recovered, he went back, plucked his rod out 
of the snow, and returned to begin his new 
lease of seventeen years of life. To us, all 
this seems very sad and fearful. Ve feel that 
we had rather die to-night, than run the risk 
of living so long; but, we may have found, in 
the course of our lives, that some things 
which we would rather have died than 
encounter, have turned out very endurable, 
after all; and so may this John Taylor, of 
the Leadhills, ha'c found it with his burden 
of years. There must be some who remember 
John Taylor; for he died about seventy 
years ago. And he must have remembered 
something of the trouble in Scotland, when 
Charles the First afflicted the church, and 
went to war with his Scottish subjects. He 
must have heard of the fearful death of that 
king; and of the pious soldier who ruled in 
his place, without the name of king. Strange 
rumours of the Fire of London and of the 
great Plague must have floated up to the 
head of his valley when he was a well-grown 
young man. And what a succession of 
sovereignsStuarts, William of Orange, Anne 
of Denmark, and one, two, three Georges 
George the Third having become a familiar 
king when the old man stuck his rod ia the 
snow, and thought he was going to be cut off 
by an accident! It is almost bewildering, 
so we will see what younger people are 
about. 
Old as he lived to be, John Taylor had 
been a miner--had worked under ground. 
In his day, as now, the gallows-like apparatus 
erected over the shafts of the mines stood up 
against the sky, on a ridge here, on the summit 
of a knoll there. Down the ladders he went, 
fathoms deep, to a resting place; and then, 

turning aside a little, down many more--ten 
times as many--to where he had to work six 
hours a day, hewing away at the vein of ore, 
sending up the rubbish, sending up the ore, 
toiling in darkness, heat, damp, and often 
up to the knees in the turbid water of the 
mine. 
The men work, as in Cornwall, on tribute 
--sharing the success or failure of their ente- 
prises wih the proprietors. They change 
the name of a mine, quaintly enough, accord- 
ing to their approbation or displeasure 
towards it. We saw one which had, till 
lately, been called the "Labour in Vain Vein." 
After a lucky turn which disclosed new riches 
(more lead with a little gold), it was alled 
California, which is its present title--a title, 
by the way, which shows that some tidings 
from the world without reach this secluded 
spot. The residents say, that even fewer 
strangers come now than before the opening 
of the Caledonian Railway; but, oa the other 
hand, we find reason to believe that there has 
been enough of intercourse with the navvies 
of that railway, to work anything but good 
to the habits of the miers, who must be very 
like children in their impressibleness, and in 
the precarious character of the innocence 
Which has been maintained in the absence of 
temptation. One other kind of intercourse is 
provided by the annual arrival of Lord Hope- 
toun, or his sporting friends, in August and 
onwards. We saw an elegant moor-hen 
moving tamely on in the heather, not far 
from the smelting-houses ; and this game so 
abounds on the hills, that the sportsmen 
come home to dinner at "the Ha'," with 
their thirty or forty brace each. Looking 
round on the very small cabbage patches of 
the miners, remembering their oatmeal diet, 
without even a smell of bacon to their bread, 
pondering also the average of nine shillings a 
week, which leaves so many with only six, 
we inquired whether poaching could, in such 
a wild scene, be kept within bounds. The 
answer was, that poaching is a thing never 
heard of; and the reason given was, that the 
poacher would forfeit everything, if detected. 
It is wonderful, and must be the result of 
strong compulsion of circumstance, that 
hungering men can see wild creatures flutter- 
ing in the herbage on far spreading moors, 
away from every human eye but their own, 
and can abstain from taking what can hardly 
appear like property, and can never be missed. 
If there is something fine--as there certainly 
is--in the obedience to law, there is some- 
thing mournful, too, in the subservience, so 
customary as to have become a second nature, 
which secures the grouse and the sport to 
the aristocracy, and keeps the labourer, who 
has no sport, within the arbitrary limit of his 
oat bread and milk. 
Perhaps we should not say that the la- 
bourer has no sport, for we heard of a novelty 
in that way having been lately introduced-- 
an occasional game at quoits. There is 
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library, supported bv seventy miners, paying 
two shillings a year each. The works seemed 
to be chiefly Scotch divinity, with a very few 
voyages, and a volume of narrative, or fiction, 
here and there. What a blessing it would 
be to these people if some kind person would 
send them a good assortment, and a plentiful 
one, of works of fiction! What a new world 
it would open to them during the long snows 
of winter, and in the light evenings of 
summer, when the men are exhausted by 
their.hot toil under ground, or at the furnaces ; 
and the women and girls are stooping over 
their "hand-sewing," and wearing their eyes 
out, ay, even little children, with embroider- 
ing for twelve hours every day ! 
This embroidery is done for sale in Glasgow. 
The muslin, ready stamped for working, and 
the cotton are sent from Glasgow, and the 
women have it in hand wherever they 
the bit that they are at work upon being 
stretched in a little hoop of wood, to prevent 
its curling and puckering. You see a woman 
standing in her doorway, a child sitting with 
her back against the house-wall (the poor 
back, which, in a growing child, needs not 
this monotonous needlework for twelve hours 
a day to weaken it !) sewing away, at skilled 
work, for what! The dexterous woman 
could once, when such work was at the 
highest, earn a shilling a day. She earned 
that for a little while last year, when the 
Exhibition induced the Glasgow people to 
send a vast quantiSy of goods to London. 
Now she earns by the same labour, sixpence 
or at most, sevenpence. Her tittle girl, 
aged nine, but so small as to look younger, 
earns, by her daily twelve hours' work, tvo- 
pence half-penny. On inquiring whether the 
little creature has the comfort of laying by 
twopence, or even a penny a week on her 
own behalf, we find that this has never been 
thought of; that there is no opportunity or 
inducement to do it, and thus to the child is 
her whole young life, with its repressed 
activities, devoted to toil, she does not know 
why, nor for what aim. She fulfils her 
destiny, as the French would say. 
There is a school, and there are girls in it 
younger than this little needlewoman. Boys 
and girls looked thoroughly healthy; the 
room was airy, and the master intelligent- 
looking and kind, though his appearance did 
not lessen our impression of the melancholy 
poverty of the place. The members of the 
school have fallen off sadly, more than in 
proport:,on to the diminished population of 
the place. The average attendance is eighty 
in summer, and one hundred in winter. The 
scholars pay from one shilling and sixpence 
to two shillings and sixpence per quarter; 
and it is a proof of the value that the parents 
set upon education that, out of a population 
which falls short of nine hundred, earning, 
on an average, nine shillings per week, there 
should be one hundred children paying for 
their schooling at this rate. Some of the 

oldest boys could show arithmetical exercises 
which justify their hopes of getting to be 
clerks in Glasgow warehouses, and two have 
learned a little Latin--that darling pride of 
the humble Scotch! They think, and talk of 
Allan Ramsay, who was a native of these 
hills; and somebody has painted ontside the 
library something which is called a portrait 
of the poet. Whatever may be the taste 
of the painting, we like the taste of putting 
it there. 
At the very top of the settlement, when 
we have passed all the cottages, and "the 
Ha'," and the potato patches, and the heaps 
of lead ore, we come to a place which takes 
all strangers by surprise: a charming house, 
embowered in trees, with honeysuckle hang- 
ing about its walls, flowers in its parterres, 
and a respectable kitchen garden, where the 
boast is that currants can be induced to 
ripen, and that apples have been known to 
form, and grow to a certain size, though not 
to ripen. This is the agent's house, and here 
are the offices of the Mining Company. The 
plantation is really wonderful, at such an 
elevation above the sea; and it is a refresh- 
ing sight to the stranger arriving from below. 
There may be seen, growing in a perfect 
thicket, beech, ash, mountain ash, elm, plane, 
and larch, shading grass-plats, and enclosed 
walks, so fresh and green that, on a hot day, 
one might fancy oneself in a meadow-garden, 
near some ample river. In this abode there 
is a carriage, and a servant in livery;--a 
great sight, no doubt, to the people, who can 
hardly have seen any other, except when 
sportsmen come to " the Ha'," with all their 
apparatus of locomotion and of pleasure. In 
connexion with this abode is the office of the 
Company, where the books are preserved as 
far bck as 1736. There may be seen spe- 
cimens of the ores found in the valley; and, 
among other curiosities, a small phial of 
water, about half-filled with gold, from the 
Californian vein before-mentioned. There it 
is, in rough morsels, just like the specimens 
from California and Australia, which may be 
seen everywhere now. The water in the 
phial is to make the gold look brighter; and, 
for the same purpose, the owner lays it upon 
some dark surface,--as the sleeve of a coat,- 
that strangers may see it to the best ad- 
vantage. Here is only about ten pounds' 
worth; so there is no fear of the miners 
ho, osing the wrong casket, out of the three 
na nature has placed before them. 
Our cart had been dismissed long ago ; and 
we were to return to Abington in the car- 
riage, and driven by the servant in whom the 
worldly splendour of the place is concen- 
trated. We were to stop by the way and see 
the smelting ; and we saw it accordingly. De- 
scending fl'om the successive platforms where 
the bruised ore is washed, till it is almost 
pure dust of lead, we put our heads into the 
noisy vault where the great water-wheel was 
revolving and letting fall a drip which filled 
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engrossment over the contemplation of his 
own bodily defect. It may be good, as the 
familiar quotation says, 

lever to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels "'-- 

but who shall say that the lady, who lives at 
this moment behind a curtain and a barrel 
organ in one of the main thoroughfares of 
London, is not proud of the admiration 
excited by her whiskers, and flattered by the 
pains taken to convince men of her sex. 
Besides, what does it matter whether we 
ought to treat with kindness and consideration 
men and women vho are afflicted with some 
strangeness in their bodies, to lighten their 
own consciousness of defect, to remove all 
greedy stare from them in private life, and 
with a human readiness lighten for them the 
burden of their toil wherever it may press 
severely on an infirm fi'ame,Nwhat does it 
matter whether we ought to do all this ? We 
do not do it. The fat boy or the small boy 
is exhibited by his friends, because it is well 
known that there are plenty who will pav for 
liberty to stare. Attendance at such exhibi- 
tions is not peculiar to the untrained rabble 
that has only pence to pay, there is a trained 
rabble ready with shillings and half-crowns. 
The classes that excel in social courtesy set 
little example to the rude; they do not dis- 
courage by their absence these displays which 
may or may not be unsocial and uncivilized ; 
that question does not concern Podgy Dick. 
Whenever I get together my Grand Combined 
Entertainment, at the Theatre Royal, there 
will be quite as good attendance in the dress 
boxes as in the gallery. 
I, therefore, invite all men who are uncom- 
monly fat, uncommonly lean, uncommonly 
tall, uncommonly small, or uncommonly 
anything at all as to their persons, to come 
forward and establish an entertainment under 
my directions. I am prepared to become 
lessee of her Majesty's Theatre in addition 
to Drury Lane, and hold both houses, for I 
will fill them both, if curiously-bodied men 
and women will only be kind enough to come 
forward and accept engagements. 
But I must have real wonders: no dwarf 
under fifty years of age and over two feet 
high;no stout man under fifty stone; no 
hungry man who has a smaller appetite than 
Domerz, the Pole. Perhaps, to make things 
clear and prevent unnecessary trouble, I had 
better describe by an example or two, the 
srt of men I want. 
T begin with the person just mentioned, 
Charles Domerz the Pole. He was a 
prisoner of war confined at Liverpool in the 
year 1799, and the account of his appetite 
was sent to Dr. Gilbert Blanc by Dr. J. 
Johnston, Commissioner, at that time, of sick 
and wounded seamen. At the age of thirteen, 
while hungeriog in a besieged town, Domertz 
began to feel the pangs of morbid appetite, 
and he crossed over to the enemy for the sake 

of food. His craving for food soon became 
wolfish ; cooked meat of any kind his stomach 
rejected, but raw meat of all kids he omitted 
no opportunity of seizing. In one year it 
was said that he had seized and picked the 
bones, after no other preparation than a rapid 
skinninff, of one hundred and seventy-four 
cats, and dogs, and rats, as he could find them, 
in addition to his rations. He was allowed 
double rations in the army, and fed beyond 
that, to him very insufficient allowance, by 
the contributions of his comrades. Vhen 
his craving could not otherwise be stilled, 
he would eat grass, but for all vegetable 
food he had but little liking. During the 
action in vhich he was taken prisoner, a 
man's leg was amputated or shot off on board 
his ship; he was found gnawing it, and 
torn fl'om it like a hyaena from his prey. 
In the prison hospital the miserable man's 
craving extended to the taking of doses of 
medicines for patients who desired to cheat 
the doctor. 
In the prison an experiment was tried 
upon the power of his appetite. After 
breakfasting at four in the morning--his 
stomach would not let him rest at night 
without a mealNafter breakfasting upon four 
pounds of raw udder, he was supplied with 
food during the day, under the inspection of 
Dr. Johnston, Admiral Child and his son, 
Mr. Forster, agent for prisons, and other 
gentlemen. He ate ten pounds of raw beef 
and two pounds of candles, drinking five 
bottles of porter. The candles--twelve to 
the pound--were taken with the meat, and 
used to lubricate his throat when it became 
dry, the tallow of each being taken in three 
mouthfuls, and the wick sent after, rolled up 
as a pill. This man had eaten the prison cat 
and about twenty rats, that he found in his 
cell. 
Now, it is my opinion, that a man like this, 
dining in public on the stage of Drury Lane, 
would draw much better than a mere tra- 
gedian, who chews unsubstantial words in- 
stead of wholesome beef. Domerz was not 
particularly stout, though a tall man of six 
feet three. 
For the stout man, who should repre- 
sent the heavy father of my company, I 
would have somebody like Daniel Lambert. 
Lambert's name is known better than his 
history, and the lives of great men should not 
be forgotten. He was born at Leicester in 
1770. His immediate ancestors in the pater- 
nal line had been a huntsman and a cock- 
fighter. His father became a prison-keeper, 
and retiring from office, was succeeded by the 
son. Daniel was then a strong young man, 
given to game sports, who since the age of 
nineteen, had promised to be heavy. A year 
after his appointment as a keeper in the 
prison the great inc, rease in his size com- 
menced, but he remained still active, was a 
good swimmer, and through the buoyancy of 
his fat could carry two men on his back across 
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OUR VESTRY. 

WE have the glorious privilege, of being 
always in hot water if we like. We are a 
shareholder in a Great Parochial British 
Joint Stock Bank of Balderdash. Ve have 
a Vestry in our borough, and can vote for a 
vestrymanMmight even be a vestryman, may- 
hap, if we were inspired by a lofty and noble 
ambition. Which we are not. 
Our Vestry is a deliberative assembly of 
the utmost dignity and importance. Like the 
Senate of ancient Rome, its awful ravity 
overpowers (or ought to overpower) barbarian 
visitors. It sits in the Capitol (we mean in 
the capital building erected for it), chiefly on 
Saturdays, and shakes the earth to its eentre 
with the echoes of its thundering eloquence, 
in a Sunday paper. 
To get into this Vestry in the eminent 
capacity of Vestryman, gigantic efforts are 
made, and Herculean exertions used. It is 
made manifest to the dullest capacity at every 
election, that if we reject Snozzle we are 
done for, and that if we fifil to bring in 
Blunderbooze at the top of the poll, we are 
unworthy of the dearest rights of Britons. 
Flaming placards are rife on all the dead 
walls in the borough, public-houses hang out 
banners, hackney-cabs burst into full-grown 
flowers of type, and everybody is, or should 
be, in a paroxysm of anxiety. 
At these momentous crises of the national 
fate, we are much assisted in our deliberations 
by two eminent volunteers; one of whom 
subscribes himself A Fellow Parishioner, 
the other A Rate-Payer. Who they are, 
or what they are, or where they are, nobody 
knows; but, whatever one asserts, the other 
contradicts. They are both voluminous writers, 
inditing more epistles than Lord Chesterfield 
in a single week ; and the greater part of their 
feelings are too big for utterance in anything 
le than capital letters. They require the 
additional aid of whole rows of notes of admi- 
ration, like balloons, to point their generous 
indignation ; and they sometimes communicate 
a crushing severity to stars. As thus : 

MEN OF IIONEY[OUNT. 
Is it, or is it not, a * * * to saddle the 
parish with a debt of E2,745 6s. 9d., yet 
claim to be a RIGID ECONOMIST ? 
vo. v. 127 

Is it, or is it not, a * * * to state as a fact 
what is proved to be both a moral and a 
PHYSICAL IMPOSSIBILITY? 
Is it, or is it not, a * * '* to call .E2,745 6s. 9d. 
nothing; and nothing, something? 
Do you, or do you not want a * * * * TO 
REPRESENT YOU IN THE VESTRY ? 
Your consideration of these questions is 
recommended to you by 
A FELLOW PARISHIONER. 
It was to this important public document 
that one of our first orators, him MG 
(of Little Winkling Street), adverted, when he 
opened the great debate of the fourteenth of 
November by saying, "Sir, I hold in my 
hand an anonymous slander"--and when the 
interruption, with which he was at that point 
assailed by the opposite faction, gave rise to 
that memorable discussion on a point of order 
which will ever be remembered with interest 
by constitutional assemblies. In the animated 
debate to which we refer, no fewer than 
thirty-seven gentlemen, many of them of 
great eminence, including Mm WIc.s:- (of 
Chumbledon Square), were seen upon their 
legs at one time; and it was on the same 
great occasion that DoISO--regarded in 
our Vestry as "a regular John Bull:" we 
believe, in consequence of his having always 
made up his mind on every subject without 
knowing anything about it---informed another 
gentleman of similar principles on the opposite 
side, thatifhe "cheek'd him," he would resort 
to the extreme measure of knocking his 
blessed head off. 
This was a great occasion. But, our Vestry 
shines habitually. In asserting its own pre- 
eminence, for instance, it is very strong. On 
the least provocation, or on none, it will be 
clamorous to know whether it is to be 
"dictated to," or "trampled on," or "ridden 
over rough-shod." Its great watch-word is 
Self-government. That is to say, supposing 
our Vestry to favor any little harmless 
disorder like Typhus Fever, and supposing 
the Government of the country to be, by 
any accident, in such ridiculous hands as 
that any of its authorities should consider it 
a duty to object to Typhus Fever--obviously 
an unconstitutional 0bjection--then, our 
Vestry cuts in with a terrible manifesto about 
Self-government, and claims its independent 
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locality and dignity of office, was the village 
peon and post-holder, as graceless and lazy 
as any within the central province of the 
island, and that is saying a good deal. It 
would have been a difficult thing to have 
shown that Puncheyrallc, the post-holder, did 
anything to entitle him to the name beyond 
bestowing an occasional kick on the letter- 
carriers or runners as they passed through 
the village; yet the man grumbled at re- 
ceiving no more than five fix-dollars, or 
seven shillings and sixpence a month, for the 
discharge of these onerous duties. Punchey- 
ralle had a rather bustling little wife, who 
did all the heavy work for him, except the 
kicking; the pigs, the garden, the fowls, all 
were in her charge, and while she and the 
very small children cooked the meals, and 
kept the house in order, their lord and 
master lay on his back, or beat the tom-tom 
or native drum, or perhaps gambled with a 
neihbour for a few copper challies. 
The remainder of the village was made up 
of families generally poor enough, who de- 
rived their sole support from the produce of 
their patrimonial lands. In several instances 
the domestic arrangements of these people, 
with a view of keeping their little property 
from dwindling away by frequent subdi- 
visions, were singular enough to an English 
mind. There were two or three households 
in which several brothers had but one wife 
amongst them, and, more singular still, they 
appeared to dwell together most harmoniously. 
A picture of one of these groups is a por- 
trait of them all. Poor to abject misery in 
all but rice and a few fine grains, these people 
are invariably landholders, some of them on 
an infinitesimally small scale. At times the 
family will be large, swelled by the addition of 
an aged grandfather or grandmother, or some 
such relation, and with, generally, a numerous 
progeny of all ages. Beyond the culture of 
their rice, of primary importance, the space 
that produces their few additional necessaries, 
such as chillies, tobacco, and fine grain, is 
little enough. A few of them possessed one 
or two buflloes; most of thegn had a cari- 
cature of a pig and a few scarecrows of fowls; 
but there was only one milch cow in the 
entire range of 3Ialwattie. 
It was truly astonishing to see how early 
the young children were put to tasks of 
strength. The boys were made to look after 
the bulTaloes and the rice-fields, while the 
girls were set to weave mats, pound the rice 
from the husk, fetch water, and such work. 
Often have I seen a little delicate child, six 
or seven years of age, staggering up a tolerably 
steep path, with an infant placed astride 
across its little hip, and a huge earthen chattie 
of water on its head. Such early toils as this, 
equally early marriage, and generally poor 
and scanty diet, lead to one inevitable result 
--premature old age, and hastened death. 
There was but one exception to the same- 
ness of the population of Malvattie; it 

consisted of a small household, not far from 
the foot of the hill near the Vihara, and 
closely adjoining the bullock-track or bridle- 
path leading past my estate from the high- 
road. Here, beneath a pretty tope of never- 
fading trees, where blossom and fruit, and 
sweetest perfumes played their part all 
through the year, dwelt a blind old man and 
his pretty grand-daughter. Of their history 
I had gleaned but little, just sufficient to 
make ne feel an interest in their welfare. 
The tiny hut they dwelt in was not more 
diminutive than eat; so clean, and white, 
and fresh within; without, all was beauty 
and order. Had a whole legion of mountain 
sylphs and wood nymphs been busily employed 
about the place all night long and every night, 
it could not have been kept in more perfect 
and picturesque neatness. The little fence 
around the cottage ,as so nicely trimmed; 
the garden in front so well swept and watered ; 
the orange and lemon trees so carefully 
tended and always so delighted to bear 
plenty of fruit for dear little Dochie to 
gather, that they didn't bend and droop with 
the heavy clusters of golden wealth as some 
trees would have done, but actually danced 
and leaped about in the morning and evening 
breezes, as though their burden were no 
burden, but a capital joke. 
Pretty little Dochie, gentle little Dochie, 
was not more than ten years of age when I 
first made her aquaintance, one hot morning 
in the dry season. I caught her gathering 
some oleander blossoms and roses, and 
country jessamine, and thought I had never 
seen anything half so lovely, barring her 
colour. I reined in my pony and asked her 
for a ,(taught of water; instead of looking 
alarmed, as most of her class do when thus 
accosted, she smiled good-naturcdly, and 
tripped into the little cottage. I was off my 
nag and in the pretty flower-garden when 
she came out with a cocoa-nut shell of--not 
water but, bless the dear child--foaming rich 
white goats' milk. I am not quite sure, but 
[ rather think I must have kissed her as I 
returned her the homely flagon; at any rate, 
we became the best of friends, and it ended 
in Dochie taking me to see her old blind 
grandfather, who was busily working at a 
net of some sort, and then to inspect one of 
the neatest little farm-yards I had ever seen 
out of old England. The whole place was a 
perfect miracle of industry and neatness, and 
[ could not help asking how she managed to 
keep it so. It appeared that their neighbours 
assisted, at certain seasons, in working the 
garden and bringing it into good order, and 
that the old man helped her to carry the 
water fi'om the little bamboo spout, vhich 
the villagers had fixed for them to convey a 
supply from the hill stream at some distance, 
to th extremity of their property. 
They appeared to be in want of nothing 
that could make them comfortable" as to 
money, they had little enough, their sole 
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mischief than a herd of wolves among the 
surrounding hamlets, and their den came to 
be called accordingly the Black Castle. The 
robbers would sweep by ia the night, like a 
hot wind, from the desert, and leave everything 
destroyed upon their track. 
Now it so happened that the sheik of a 
small mountain village, distant about half a 
day's journey from the Black Castle (Hamet 
al Hassan was his nane,) had a fifr daughter, 
the only child left to him by thirteen wives, 
and she was named Lindora. Lindora means 
light of the dawn; and the damsel was as 
soft, and quiet, and delightful as her god- 
mother, Aurora. Necessarily she was, for is 
she not the heroine of the legend that was 
told us by the Moorish hunter under the 
Black Castle's walls ? 
Hamet, the father, for the sake of peace and 
quietness, seeing how weak he was, paid a 
black mail to Al Zagal, that was collected on 
behalf of the castle, at fixed periods, by one 
of the chief's swarthy followers. It hap- 
pened that such a messenger one day chanced 
to behold Lindora when she returned from 
drawing water at the village well. " Son of 
Al Hassan," said the envoy, "give me, I pray 
thee, thy daughter to my wife, for the naid 
finds fitvour in ny sight. I will befriend thee 
with my influence, and cause AI Zagal to 
remit this tribute."--" Most worthy envoy of 
the most noble Al Zagal," said the old man 
in reply; " many have asked Lindora at my 
hands in marriage, but she is betrothed to 
Cedi Mohammed Ibn Amar, my brother's 
son; and when he returns from fighting for 
the Sultan I have promised that they shall 
be wedded. So even the marriage gifts are 
prepared against hiu coming, x, Voe is me! 
I have said it." 
But the same night, when the inmates of 
that mountain hamlet were asleep, a strong 
light fell upon their eyes, and shrieks and 
war-cries fell upon their ears, and they awoke 
to the slaughter, for the band of the Black 
Castle had come down, and fired the village. 
Young men fought, and women fled ; but in 
the morning the hamlet was a ruin far be- 
hind the backs of the marauders, who drove 
sheep and oxen on the way before them, and 
with Lindora and her father in the middle of 
their band, marched back to the Black Castle, 
well content with the good stroke of business 
they had done. 
Several weeks after that night, a young 
Moorish warrior, handsomely "equipped, at- 
tended by about a dozen lances, gallopped 
up-hill towards the ruin of Al Hassan's 
tents. He was an extremely handsome man 
you may be sure, because he is the hero of 
the legend. Not having expected to find any 
ruin on the spot, his first impression, when 
he saw no tents, was, that his father's brother 
must have struck them, and removed into 
another neighbourhood. Soon, however, he 
discovered marks of fire, and--by the beard 
of the Prophet !--blood. Need I say that the 

t, oung man was Cedi Mahommed Ibn Amar, 
md that his agony at this discovery was 
dreadflfl? He sent his spears abroad in vain 
for tidings, and then turned his own horse's 
head towards Tetuan, the nearest town. 
Lindora was at this time, of course, in the 
Black Castle, imprisoned in a lonely tower. 
The old man, too old to be sold as a slave, 
would have been promptly despatched, if the 
cries of Lindora for her father had not sug- 
gested that his life and presence were essential 
to the preservation of her beauty. The dark 
envoy was most instrumental in the securing 
of his safety, but Al Zagal having seen the 
maiden, who had been seized for his envoy's 
satisfaction, was desirous, of course, as the 
dullest legend reader would perceive, to add 
her to the roll of his own wives. 
When Cedi Mohammed Ibn Amar, know- 
ing nothing of all this, reached Tetuan, he 
went to the house of A1 Hadj Halek ]bn 
Abdallah, a famous marabout, and said, " Sa- 
laam on Aleekomm! Know, 0 holy man, 
that I am come to thee for news, the odour of 
which would be sweet unto my nostrils." 
The wise man, having heard hs question, 
was able fortunately to return an answer. 
And the youth said : " I will depart this hour 
again to Fez, and throw myself at the feet 
of the Prince of Believers to ask vengeance ; 
and it shall come to pass that he shall grant 
me power to lead his warriors against Al 
Zagal, destroy his castle, and deliver Lindora 
fi'om its walls ; for the maiden loves me still," 
he added, looking at the hilt of his dager, 
in which a large opal glittered cheerfully. 
"Tabeeb, farewell !" 
Lindora was at that time in her lonely 
tower, shrieking with but little intermission. 
Al Zagal appeared on the battlements, and 
leaning over, shouted to one of his followers : 
" Asharky, place thyself at the head of a 
score of lances, and ride the country through 
till thou findest a Tabeeb, for the daughter of 
Al Hassan is possessed." The Tabeeb who 
was brought declared the maiden to be .in 
the delirium of fever ; so thereafter Al Zagal, 
who by no means desired that she should die, 
frequently paced the battlements in a moody 
way, invoking on her case the blessing of the 
Prophet. 
One day he was awakened from such a 
reverie by the sound of distant tom-toms and 
cymbals, and looking up he saw the royal 
banner coming down the road fi'om Fez. 
Bright arms of warriors glittered about it, 
and a dark crowd of country people, that had 
oined with the great army of the Sultan, 
was shouting his name : they were his debtors 
fi'om the surrounding country, now resolved 
to take this advantageous opportunity of 
paying him the little things they owed. 
When the multitude had halted near the 
castle walls, a single horseman spurred out 
of the main body--a her,Id he vas--sum- 
moning Muley ben Abel, alias Al Zagal, to 
surrender his castle and give up the prisoners 
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near to London Bridge. The Thames has a 
double life. It is a river on a river. 'Tis a 
river w.ith an almost commensurate bulk of 
human life on the top of it; standing on 
I,ondon ]]ridge you are in the very throat of 
that river life. Here the life of the genius 
of the stream (a creation still with a force 
for us, as coming from the heart) attains 
decorous middle age. Father Thames is, here- 
shouts, remote pretty equally from the purity 
and gaiety of his youth, away among the 
inland hills, and the grand and somewhat 
solemn maturity to which he attains when 
he merges into the sea. Here he is most 
prosperous; and the world, too, has told on 
him, and you must take what he gives you-- 
through a filter ! 
The wooden pier butts out into the river, 
and everybody is hurrying river-wards, as 
steamers of half.a-dozen different sizes swarm 
round the London Bridge arches. Through 
one of these you catch glimpses of funnels 
ringed with streaks of red or white--for 
it is Saturday afternoon, and the Herne 
comes sailing along--ready to embark its 
passengers for Herne Bay and Margate. The 
river boats for Chelsea and all the inter- 
mediate piers, meanwhile, buzz like bees 
alighting round the landing-place, where the 
painted figure of a polite gentleman motions 
you to go. Who painted the polite gentle- 
man? Vhy is he attired in scarlet? And 
why has he such a very fine head of hair? 
These are questions which I, for one, cannot 
answer. 
Let us stand here and observe. Or, if 
we preferred it, we could go sub umbras, into 
the "Shades," that is, where the red-faced 
company are sitting at the boxes and imbibing 
something cool. Everybody feels the heat a 
personal grievance, which afflicts him in par- 
ticular; and testy, hasty people, you may 
observe, seem to blame their neighbours for 
it. As usual, three or four passengers come 
running down to the pier just in time before 
the gangway contrivance is hauled off. These 
are the fellows who are always just in time, 
and are aware that there must be a minute or 
two's grace, at all events. But the panting 
little fat man, who called out so sharply "Now 
then?" when we happened to be in the way of 
him and his bundles, is distinctly too late. No 
sympathy whatever is felt for that fat man. 
so he must see the boat sway rolling off with 
its passengers on board, including the man 
with the basketful of black, bloated cherries, 
and the eternal vendor of papers who has 
a comic sheet to sell, which he loudly 
proclaims as by the "most popular writers." 
I mark that fat man as a specimen of the 
Englishman, who is peculiarly martyred in 
hot weather:--a thick-set man, tightly 
dressed, and in black, too--impervious to cool 
breezes, much as he longs for them, and 
oozing at the forehead, like an unduly ripe 
gooseberry. So; let him take his hat off, 
and pulling out the red handkerchief inside 

it (poor felloxv !) rub his brow at leisure. 
There is a proper natural connection between 
heat and colour. All the Oriental nations 
wear bright, light colours, and black in the 
sunshine tints it with gloom. 
Lotos-eating is a pleasant occupation, and 
in its way, a commendable one (unless you 
make somebody else pay for the lotoses). 
So we may lounge about here, motionless in 
the midst of motion, and watch with specu- 
lative eyes, in the hazy sunshine, the figures 
bustling about us. It is pleasant to float 
easily about on the surface of life these hot 
afternoons--a bright cool knob of ice in the 
cup of human existence. Muddy as one knows 
the Thames to be, one can't help fancying it 
cool and refreshing to be in,. as it ripples away 
in the light there. But even if one madly 
went off in a boat with the intention of availing 
oneself of the big, seedy-looking barge which 
offers itself as a private bathing establishment, 
what would one find there? The Thames 
water, curiously contrived so as to exhibit its 
repulsiveness in a small space with the best 
effect, I apprehend. Who lives there? Who 
looks after that melancholy row of flower- 
pots garnishing the outside of it ? The 
imagination pauses for a while for a reply, 
and then is diverted by the sharp, clear hiss 
of the steam from the Bluster. What an 
intensely concentrated fierce white vapour, and 
how quickly it thins away and melts into 
general nature,--that angry individuality-- 
like a fierce man's life ! 
The skippers of the river-boats have a very 
nautical appearance, and are indeed open to 
"chaff" (by the way is that word derived 
fi'om chafing, i. e. irritating--a word com- 
moner in our older literature than now ?) on 
that point. But, somehow, all public men 
--from Premiers downwards--in England, are 
ready to take care of themselves, by forms 
(more or less refined)of that weapon. The 
skipper will defend his paddle-box from 
intrusion, if needful, by the use of it. So 
the youth who seats himself there has to 
come down, and looks very red and guilty at 
the observation which the skipper's request 
is accompanied with. He, too, like the fat 
man above-mentioned, meets no sympathy. 
Englishmen for short distances are very un- 
communicative and unsympathising. They 
are ignorant of each other's presence in 
appear:mcc,'and perhaps bored by it in reality. 
It may be--that external decoration going bt 
for little in these times--nobody feels quite sure 
of his neighbour's standing, and hovers between 
the fear of being pushing, or the fear of too 
much condescension ! Most of all, does the 
unhappy youth of pleasure of the inferior 
rank oi  voluptuary--the boy of the Betting 
Office--the dandy of cheap gardens--dis )lay 
an almost angry scorn at the neighbour Who 
pushes near him. Poor boy ! 
The river-boats crowd to the pier, but I 
cannot call them ill-conducted to-day. The 
Bee rubs her wooden wings against the Ant 
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--but nobody loses temper--though the dull 
dead heat that radiates from round the boiler 
might irritate an angel. I see a vision of 
the engineer, as he puts up his head for an 
instant above that engine-room ladder with 
the dirty steps. A long-snffering, grimy, oily 
man--canvas-aproned, paper-capped, perspir- 
ing, the victim of two distinct heats--the 
fire-heat and the sun-heat--man's heat and 
heaven's heat. Why will people run all at 
once to the gangway that only passes one ? It: 
is the struggle of life in petto. How content- 
edly everybody resigns himself or herself to 
the skipper--though who knows what is the 
pressure per pound on the square inch this 
instant? Bah ! the chances are all against it, 
you say ; I com his way every day ;--so the 
practical man goes forward and takes up a 
snug position by the bow. Is it not, think 
you, that the feeling of security springs from 
the common-place look things have to every- 
day eyes ? Can anything horrible happen 
when we have that most business-like knot 
of prim bagmen chatting near us ? Can terror 
have a place in the thoughts near the fat, dew- 
lapped chin of that heavy-breathing old 
woman ? Ah! that old face--looking madly 
for help from the water--would be as 
poetical as a time of Francia's ! 
But, indeed, I call our view from London 
Bridge a highly romantic one. The Bee, 
there, has just passed under the arch of 
Blackfriars, and--though she only charges 
fourpence for taking you ever so far-- 
she carries hundreds of stories of human 
interest inside of her. A novel might be 
made of the life of the last passenger who 
went on board her--the brown-looking man 
who has been in the Chilian service--who 
carried away in his schooner the negro gentle- 
man who had been hospitable to him, and 
sold him in the Vest Indies to pay his ex- 
penses home. If little Rasper could only get 
hold of one of his particular batch of cigars ! 
Two boats, larger than our wooden-winged 
friends the Bee and Ant, are lying on the 
other side of the bridge, xvhere the brigantine 
is discharging the cargo in white sacks, each 
sack most particularly ticked off by the 
Custom House men as it passes. One is 
going to Yarmouth ; the other I have 
alluded to before as the Herne. The Herne 
is just off to the more homely watering-places 
--"Cockney" watering-places you may say; 
but our fi'iend . s being still there, not 
uninteresting to a hot man with eyes in his 
head, and a heart about him. Charles La,nb 
compltdns that you can never see the sea-- 
the great sea of your thought and reading-- 
but only an insignificant fi'action of it fi'om 
the deck of a Margate boy. Thoughtfnl, 
humorous, ever-pleasant Charles! How he 
saw into things by means of having a hert 

to feel them--carrying his intellectual light 
(as a policeman does his bull's eye) just over 
that region ! Yet, that said fi-action may be 
seen as well from the Margate hoy as from a 
king's state barge, and we will not be simious 
and "snigger" at the passengers for M,rgate 
and 'Erne Bay, whom the proper official is 
bawling for. 
The official may possibly think me in the 
way, for I lean against the bar and look at 
everybody, and don't add a farthing to the 
company's revenue. But I have a duty to 
perform. As Emerson says-- 

Blame me not, laborious band, 
For the idle flowers I brought ; 
Every aster in my hand, 
Comes back loaded with a thought,"-- 

I continue to observe the passengers. 
There is a youth, whose sole luggage is a 
brown paper parcel, containing, I suppose, 
his necessary toilette for to-morrow, and 
perhaps an Elzevir, though I am afraid not. 
And now come whizzing past me two ring- 
letty girls, following a most important-looking 
old gentleman, who is preceded by a nursery 
maid, who is preceded by a man with a truck, 
full of luggage. The eldest carries a book 
for light reading (which by the way, is not 
my novel, as I see at a glance, but abook 
by a gentleman, whom I well know to be an 
"over-rated man,"), and both look very happy. 
But why does the next passenger carry crape 
on a white hat ? Odious custom ! It looks as 
if he wished to advertise that he is "consoled." 
Already the cabins are filled, and faces are 
peering through the windows of them. Peer 
away cheerfully while you can, for I fear vou 
will do everything but bless that throbbing 
engine with its dull, dead, monotonous sound, 
and the odour of grease, before the voyage 
be done ! 
I respect the nan who arries the huge 
pineapple, with the end just peeping from a 
paper bag. I respect him further tbr carrying 
some ice in a mysterious straw-worked bag, 
also. Pineapple and ice will be welcome to 
the lady who is pacing on the sands this after- 
noon, away on the south coast. The West 
Indies and the lakes of Canada are ransacked 
for luxury (you will observe that I had been 
looking covetously at the pine), and the whole 
world is turned into a cheap "ordinary." 
The 'Erne goes at last, and still fresh boats 
keep buzzing round the arches of the bridge.. 
Seaward, the river is thick with masts, and the 
white sails flap, :nd seem shaking the heat 
out of them. The bridge, and the houses, and 
the ships lie like a bright lighted picture 
round about me; as, turning away from the 
pier, I enter a narrow street of lofty houses, 
nd merge into the many. 
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Fifteenth, the well beloved. Ah! Louis the 
well-beloved; if you could only ponder over 
my handful of change, and see how the seeds 
of love you sowed, fructified into a harvest of 
blood ad tears, when the gross copper sous 
of your graudson Louis the Sixteenth came 
into circulation ! The obverse sides of these 
three kingly coins bear also the arms of 
France and Navarre" the crown, the shield 
argent, and three fleurs de lis. These were 
the arms of France but shall be never never 
more, I think. 
Come we to the coppers. Here we progress 
towards something like an uniformity of coin- 
age. The monetary chaos on the silver side 
is relieved by the sober aspect of these pieces 
of one and two sous. But what sobriety? 
The sobriety of Louis the Sixteenth, by the 
grace of God, in 1779, trembling on his throne, 
pricked by encyclopedical pens sharpened 
with regicide penknivesof the same Louis, 
no longer K.ing of France but "Rot des 
Fraqais," in the " third year of liberty," 
1792--of the same Louis, backed with the re- 
publican fasces and the legend "la foi, la lot, 
le rot,:' in 1793--and finally, the sobriety of 
these sprawling rugged two-sous pieees 
lesgros sous of the republic one and indi- 
visible, cast from church bells, monumental 
brasses, bronze candlesticks and palace gates, 
and stamped with the head of a brazen 
woman with dishevelled hair and a red 
nightcap. Stay ! One little silver piece 
yet remains : so thin, so fragile is it, that it 
has lain perdue between two of these cor- 
pulent democratic pence. But for all it is 
of silver, and bright, and neatly milled, 
and worth full twenty centimes, it is also 
democratic, and claims kindred with Madame 
R6publique in the nightcap. This little 
coin is dated 1848, and bears the head of 
a female in a semi-Grecian costume, a sort 
of medley of Madame Tallien, Lois, Aspasia, 
and Mademoiselle Mars. It bears for legend 
the redoubtable words, " libertd, dgalitd, fra- 
ternite" (similar inscriptions on the walls and 
public edifices were unfortunately grazed 
therefrom by stray cannon-balls last De- 
cember). Liberty, equality, fraternity ! Oh, 
liberty !--oh, Madame Roland, what right 
have I to take your words out of your 
mouth ? 
The sun has sunk to rest; the twilight has 
commenced and ended, while I have been 
pondering; and when I raise my eyes from 
my handful of change, I am dazzeld by the 
gaslight festoons fro the "Chleau desFleurs" 
close by, and tight suddenly upon an animated 
tableau of Paris by night. Students and 
grisettes are hurrying to the joys of the polka 
and the valse  deux temps. Open air concerts 
have commenced, which those who choose to 
invest capital in the purchase of cooling 
beverages are privileged to witness in garden 
chairs before little marble tables, where they 
listen as luxuriously to the strains of Doni- 
zetti and Bellini as though they were amateurs 

in their well-cushioned stalls at the qpera. 
So nuch for the aristocracy, but, the vile 
multitude, as M. Thiers politely termed them 
---in the shape of good-humoured soldiers 
and bearded connoisseurs m blouses, are kept 
from the penetralia of the caf concert by a rin_ 
fence, and pass criticisms on the ravishin 
strains which greet their ears through the 
leaves of the trees, and the fumes of the very 
strong tobacco emitted by their and their 
companions' pipes. The highway resounds 
now with broughams and coup6s with brilliant 
lamps, hastening to ball or soiree. Franconi's 
Cirque Olympique is surrounded by playbill 
sellers and loungers between the entertain- 
ments, while, from the open skylights, pour 
enlivening gushes of equestrian music. The 
man with tile dancing dogs has led his 
dramatic company home to their kennel; the 
proprietor of the roge et noir table, with 
whom the young and simple play for maca- 
roons and lose, has also retired--to try his 
infallible martingale, I suppose, in the privacy 
of domestic life. But, the magicians yet 
remain in full force; the vendors of elixirs, 
unctions, and lotions, expatiate with the full 
force of their lungs on the unrivalled efficacy 
of their nostrums ; the professors of electricity 
and galvanism paralyse whole strings of 
little boys. Swords are swallowed, flames 
vomited, ducts and trios chanted, merry- 
go-rounds revolve; we have all the fun of 
the fair without any of the fighting. 
Not towards these, do my thoughts incline 
this summer evemng. Still do I fumble 
my handful of change; still do I meditate 
on these dull and mute pieces of metal. 
Al! could some power .endue them with 
tongues, though but for a moment, what elo- 
qnent tongues theirs would be ! what lessons 
of history would be poured into my ears ! Of 
all memoirsfwhat could be more interesting, 
more enthralling, more wofully instructive, 
than those of these silver and copper tokens ? 
Who is to write the history of money, and 
when shall it be written? Who shall trace 
the history of the widow's mite, of Cmsar's 
tribute, of the forty pieces of silver with which 
the potter's field was bought ? 
Of these pieces of money I hold, thou, 
O Palace of Tuileries, lowering in the night, 
with one solitary illumined window like a 
glowworm in the midst, hast seen the birth 
and the career! Could the walls speak; 
could the windows be mirrors; could these 
inanimate heads start from their silver or 
copper frames; what tales would they tell! 
They are but emblems and symbols; and the 
men of whom they are shallow counterfeits, 
are dust. 
As I muse, a gentleman who has stopped 
to observe me, taking me perhaps for a 
despondent lover, or a dramatic author medi- 
tating a complicated denouement, accidentally 
lets fall a five-franc piece close to ne. As he 
stoops to pick it up, I observe that it is new 
and bright; and the light from a gas jet 
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another port, Holland, when serving in the 
Coast Guard, and on half-pay. The Choughs 
build and breed in great numbers in the 
cliffs contiguous to both these coves. About 
this season of the year the boys take the 
young from the nests, when they are fledged, 
which they dispose of for triiling sums, vary- 
ing from one penny to sixpence ; and numbers 
are to be seen all round the neighbourhood, 
in the cottages and gardens, perfectly tame. 
I have frequently had them myself. The 
people hold them in a sort of reverence (the 
why I don't know), and they are never shot 
or destroyed in any other manner; some of 
the Cornish folk say that they can be taught 
to speak, but that I very much doubt. I 
have been all round the coast of Cornwall 
repeatedly in revenue cruisers, and into 
almost every creek and cove on it, and I never 
saw the Choughs, or knew them to breed, but 
in two pi:ces more besides those I have named: 
namely, a cove called Porthallow (pronounced 
Praala), and another, Porthowstock (pro- 
nounced Proustock). These coves are just 
inside the Manacle Rocks, in the parish of 
St. Keverne, twelve miles from Helston and 
nine fi'om Fa]mouth: the first-named coves 
are three miles from Tregoney and eight from 
Truro. I never saw the Chough to the west- 
ward of the Lizard. 
"I felt interested in reading your brief 
notice of the upsetting the Logan Rock. I 
happened to be there, although not imme- 
diately connected with that act of Vandalism. 
I was then chief mate of the Nimble, revenue 
cruiser, which vessel was commanded by 
Lieutenant IIugh Goldsmith, who, with eight 
of the crew, performed the exploit. I was in 
the plain immediately under it when it was 
capsized out of its socket on its side, jam- 
ming itself in a sort of natural fork in the 
granite- a large piece of which, nearly a ton 
weight, it knocked off into the sea a it fell 
over. The weight of the Logan Rock itself, 
as near as could be ascertained, is seventy to 
seventy-five tons ; at least, that was the opinion 
of an eminent engineer, who was there when 
it was replaced. I could have furnished you 
with a full, true, aud particular account of all 
the proceedings in connexion with it, if I could 
have imagined it would have been acceptable, 
and that I should not have been considered as 
taking a liberty." 

A VVHOLESOME POLICY. 
Vv. are certainly a camel-eating people. 
Otherwise it would seem to us an odd thing 
that a Life Assurance Company, before granting 
a policy and becoming liable for the payment 
of money after death, should carefully inquire 
concerning small-pox, fits, gout, asthma, and 
such other liabilities to sickness, in the appli- 
cant himself, acd never ask a syllable about 
the surrounding outward circumstances in 
which he may be living. Whoever has 

insured his life tnay live over a cesspool. He 
who has taken out a policy is not called upon 
to give notice of his intention, though he may 
propose removing .to some quarter of the 
town in which his house may be ill-ventilated, 
his neighbourhood confined, his drainage in a 
state of horrible neglect. But the Office must 
be warned if he proposes to peril his existence 
by the risks of foreign travel. There was a 
case in point that attracted public notice 
some little time ago. A gentleman, aged 
thirty-one, in excellent health, assured his 
life for a thousand pounds. Having paid only 
three annual premiums, he removed to a 
sickly spot in the Bethnal Green Road, and 
died of typhus fever after a few days' illness. 
The number who die quietly, who cut off a 
paring from the ripe years of their lives for 
every day spent under unwholesome in- 
fluences, who work incessantly on their own 
coffins, and spend thirty years of manhood in 
annihilating thirty years of age, is far from 
small. In one district of London, an in- 
habitant dies yearly out of every fifty- 
eight; and in another, one out of every 
nineteen. Yet our Assurance Companies 
do not consider it material to ask, as a 
question that affects their policy, in which 
of these two districts a proposed life may 
reside. 
In the healthiest of our counties one person 
dies yearly out of every fifty-seven inha- 
bitants; in the whole of London, one in forty- 
one; and, in the whole of Liverpool, one in 
thirty. One in thirty corresponds with the 
loss suffered by our armies on the field of 
Waterloo. Nevertheless, it is no question 
affecting Life Assurance whether a nan be re- 
siding on the top of the wholcsomest country 
hill in Engl.'md, or in the recesses of Saint 
Olave, Southwark. Typhus fever destroys 
more lives than gout, rupture, small-pox, 
asthma, palsy, and intemperance together; 
but, while enquiries are made carefully con- 
cerning tendencies to such disease, in the 
granting of a life policy no note is taken 
of those outward circumstances by which 
fevers arc produced. A man's policy is 
void should he drink poison; but no As- 
surance Company appears to care how much 
he breathes in the fiuniliar way of drain-gas 
or malaria. 
It cannot be said that sanitary considera- 
tions of this kind affect only the lives of poor 
people, who are not customers to the Assu- 
rance Companies. They are, indeed, the 
reatest suflbrers, but not the only ones. 
Their wretchedness clings to the skirts of 
Grandeur. One of the worst courts about 
London lies under the shade of the Queen's 
palace walls. Questions of fresh air, drainage, 
and such matters as belong to public health, 
ffect greatly a consideration of the pro- 
bability of life among the gentry. The 
average age at which gentlemen end ladies 
die, i'., in London lbrty-four; in Liverpool, 
only thirty-five. The gentry of Saint George's, 
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Hanover Square, of Saint James's, and Maryle- 
bone, die at an average age, by which the 
probability of life is reduced, in their case, 
fifteen years below the healthy standard. 
These facts were urged three or four years 
ago upon the notice of Assurance Offices, in a 
pamphlet by the secretary of the then existent 
Health of Towns' Association, Mr. Henry 
Austin. Since the interest of Life Assurance 
Companies lies clearly in a recognition of the 
facts disclosed in sanitary tables, we have 
little doubt that wholesomeness will, before 
long, find stout advocates among the gentle- 
men who have invested an aggregate of about 
filty millions in speculation on the probabi- 
litics of life. It is quite true that the tables 
upon which Assurance Companies now work, 
have been formed upon a general average of 
probabilities safe in the gross; but it is not 
fair to the public, and certainly not wise, in a 
commercial sense, to continue to work on a 
gross average. 
It has been shown that the probability of 
life differs constantly and strikingly, according 
to the nature of certain well-known external 
conditions. Just as, in Fire Offices, buildings 
pay for their assurance in proportion to their 
chance of being burnt ; so, in Life Assurance, 
policies should be made out on scales fairly 
proportioned in each case to the hazard. 
When it is notorious that of two children 
born in different parts of England, the chance 
of life in one is double or treble the chance of 
life in the other, it ceases to be fifir that each 
should pay to an Assurance Office the same 
premium. Healthy mcn living under healthy 
circumstances, pay too much, individually, to 
Assurance Companies; their neighbours, in 
unwholesome districts, pay too little. The 
recognition of the difference that should be 
made between them in the charge for a life 
policy, would operate, we think, with a nost 
wholesome effect upon the public. It would 
induce, also, a very much increased amount 
of Life Assurance mnong the healthiest and 
safest men; and by diminishing only the 
quantity of business done with men whose 
lives are hazardous, would certainly increase 
the profits of the Cotnpanies. 
Again, if the Directors of Assurance Com- 
panies could only travel like the Devil on 
Two Sticks, and peep under the roofs of the 
assured fi'om whom they gct their yearly 
aggregate of premiums; if they could with 
their own eyes see how here a drain, there an 
ill-ventilated bed-chamber, elsewhere some 
other cause of bodily decay easily removable, 
rots away lives, and bites daily and nightly 
like a rtst into the Company's gold; they 
would acquire so great an itch for speaking 
words in season here and there--would be so 
eager to provide the stitch in time that saves 
nine years perhaps of premium in one case 
and another--that, as if possessed, they would 
all rush together to plunge headlong into the 
stream of sanitary progress. The health of 
assured lives is the cash of the Assurance 

Company, and, as cash, it is worth increasing- 
The body of an assured person is one of the 
Company's cash-boxes, and like a cash-box, 
should be kept as strong as possible. 
But how, it will be said, can this be done 
by an Assurance Company without imperti- 
nent intrusion on its customers? Assurance 
Companies will never be allowed to institute 
domiciliary vi.sits, and inquire into the 
private arrangements of a Briton ? Perhaps 
not. The Briton is a little testy on the sub- 
ject of his trueness, his blueness, and his 
independence. A man who has assured his 
life cannot, it is true, say that his life is his 
own: and that he may waste it if he pleases. 
He is morally as culpable in any wilful follow- 
ing of an unwholesome practice as he would 
be in any other breach of contracg which 
defrauds his neighbour. Knowing at the same 
time how the Briton likes to keep house well 
and economically, we think that, so far from 
objecting, he might be extremely glad occa- 
sionally to welcome to his castle a profes- 
sional man, competent to tell him of anything, 
in drainage or elsewhere, about it dangerous 
to the health of himself and of his fimily, and 
to ad,ise him upon sanitary matters without 
any charge. Be that as it may, we are quite 
sure that the public would rejoice to 
witness the establishment of officers upon 
the staff of all Assurance Companies, whoseo 
duty it should be to certify to the directors 
the good or bad sanitary conditions under 
which proposed assurers may be living. 
Holders of policies might be required to give 
notice of any change of residence, in 5rder 
that, where it might seem necessary, the new 
dwelling might be inspected, and any source 
of sickness in it be detected and removed. If 
it should be found incurably defective and 
past remedy--more dangerous than the pre- 
ceding abode--a suitable addition to the pre- 
mium should be charged on its account. 
Beyond these necessary limits, the medical 
officer appointed by the Company could be 
empowered to transgress at his own discretion, 
in coming to the aid of the assured with so 
much sanitary knowledge and experience as 
might be exercised without offence on their 
behalf. 
A fev medical officers of this kind, paid 
with such salaries as would secure to the 
Assurance Companies their whole time, and 
ensure that it should be spent in service of 
the highest class, would mediate in the most 
valuable way between assurers and assured. 
At the same time the whole plan would in- 
directly do great service to the nobility, 
gentry, and public in general, by bringing 
the main filets that concern public health into 
direct, practical relation with the business of 
life. When men who will not take care of 
their health find themselves lowered in com- 
mercial value by the inhalation of foul air, a 
neglected drain under a house may come to 
be thought as unbusiness-like as a blotted 
ledger, and a man who takes recklessly to the 
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the loss of all their worldly possessions, were 
it not that those who entered seemed to be 
quite as alarmed and hurried. At the top ot 
this splendid stone staircase is a lofty room, 
somewhat circular in shape, and containing 
numerous doors, which were guarded by two 
formidable-looking men in red cloaks: of one 
of these I inquired for the proprietor, and 
was thereupon referred to the Secretary's 
office, a suite of quiet elegant rooms. 
The information I gathered in these offices 
may be classed under three heads" the objects 
and history of Lloyd's; the external agencies 
by which it is brought into action ; the internal 
arrangements, by means of which its varied 
intelligence is received, digested, arranged, 
and, finally, dissemin,ted. 
The Society of Underwriters or Marine 
Insurers, now known by the designation of 
Lloyd's, appears to b one of the oldest associa- 
tions extant. The system of insuring shippers 
of goods as well as owners of ships against 
losses at sea, may be traced as long back 
as the reign of Edward the Sixth--probably 
still farther; although that is the date of the 
oldest record of such a practice to be found 
amongst the State Papers. In the preamble 
to statute 43rd of Elizabeth, marine in- 
surance is mntioned as "an usage time out 
of mind." At these periods, the merchants 
and others who insured or nnderwrote poli- 
cies, assembled at the "exchange-house" in 
Lombard Street long before the old Royal 
Exchange was built. After the Great Fire of 
London, the Society of Underwriters assembled 
for the purpose of business at a coffee-house 
in Lombard Street., and afterwards in Pope's 
Head Alley, kept by a person named Lloyd-- 
hence the present designation of the b)dy; 
and they appear to have remained guests of 
Mr. Lloyd until the year 177-1, when they once 
more took up their quarters in the Royal 
Exchange, to be again burnt out in 1838. 
At present the institution numbers two 
hundred and seventeen underwriters, one 
thousand three hundred and sixty-eight mem- 
bers and substitutes, and five hundred and 
three subscribers to the merchants' room, 
who pay yearly subscriptions varying from 
ten guineas to two guineas; these, with 
entrance fees, make up about nine thousand 
six hundred pounds yearly. Besides this source 
of income, Lloyd's receives two hundred 
pounds a year from each of the five principal 
Assurance Companies, besides various yearly 
sums from Dock Companies and sale-rooms, 
as well as from the editors of such daily 
papers as have the privilege of ea.rly copies of 
shipping intelligence, making up a total annual 
income of about twelve thousand pounds. 
The wealth and liberality of this body may 
be estimated by the fact, that at the period 
when this country was threatened with an 
invasion from Napoleon, a sum amounting to 
twenty thousand pounds, and afterwards 
made thirty-five thousand pounds, was de- 
voted by Lloyd's toward. the formation of 

what has since been termed the Patriotic 
Fund tor the relief of sufferers in the war 
and their families. Besides this noble gift, 
the committee has at various times presented 
nineteen thousand pounds to charitable and 
patriotic funds. 
Let us noxv see by what machinery this 
institution is enabled at nearly all times to 
command the very earliest and best informa- 
tion relative to shipping and cargoes at every 
part of the civiliscd world. This is effected 
by agents, who are located at each port of 
note in the four quarters of the globe: no 
maritime town of any consequence is without 
a Lloyd's agent ; and, although no salary at- 
taches to these offices---certain casual fees alone 
forming their remuneration  so anxiously 
are they coveted as bestowing a certain degree 
of respectability, that it is a f,'equent occur- 
rence for as many as fifty applications to be 
made on the occasion of a vacancy. It is the 
duty of these agents to report by every mail 
or post tl, e arrivals and departures of ships ; 
all ,accidents or disasters relative to shipping 
or cargoes ; the appearance of enemies' 
cruisers in time of war: to render assistance 
to masters of vessels in any cases of difficulty 
or danger; to furnish certificates of damage 
to goods or vessels, and generally to furnish 
every kind of information likely to prove of 
service to the underwriters of Lloyd's. 
The number of Lloyd's agents in foreign 
and colonial ports is two hundred and ninety- 
six: these are chiefly mercantile men; and, 
not unfrequently, the British Consul at a 
foreign port is selected to perform the duty 
of agent. 
In the United Kingdomfrom the fact of 
the very dangerous character of most of the 
sea-coast, and the multitudinous arrivals and 
departuresthe agents amount to not less 
than one ]mndred and forty-seven, or one 
half as many as throughout the rest of the 
world. To fitcilitate and simplify the duties 
of these hom agents, the entire coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland have been divided 
into certain portions, from point to point, 
within which each agent has his functions as 
accurately defined as have our county magis- 
trates in matters of police. It must be at 
once apparent that in such serious matters as 
shipwrecks or other accidents of the sea, it 
could not be permitted for the least shadow 
of doubt to exist in the mind of an agent as 
to any such disaster happening in his or his 
neigbour's district. 
In this way England, Vales, and Scotland 
are divided into one hundred and twenty- 
three agencies. No. 1 of this list extends 
fi'om the eastern limits of the parish of 
Gravesend to the vest entrance of Faversham 
Creek : No. 2 extends from the east entrance 
of Faversham Creek to Reculver Church. 
The districts are carried thus quite round 
the kingdom, taking in the Channel Islands 
and those to the north of Scotland, and re- 
turning back to the other bank of the Thames 
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to Lloyd's, in which case such advice is em- 
bodied in their list. So well known are the 
facilities of this society for collecting first-rate 
intelligence, that the AdEniralty and the East 
India Company frequently receive the earliest 
intelligence through the medium of Llovd's. 
With this daily distribution of intelligence, 
the labours of the secretary and his staff, 
however, are by no means completed. The 
geographical arrangement of shipping news 
in a series of carefully digested books is 
found most useful to parties making inquiries 
respecting vessels, the names of which may 
be in question, but whose l)_orts of destination 
are known: they are of ervice, too, as at 
once indicating the shipping transactions of 
the several ports of the world. One of the 
most laborious, however, of the daily tasks at 
Lloyd's, is that of writing up the enormous 
Indexes to the shipping lists. These are 
contained in four thick folio volumes, em- 
bracing the names of dl ships known at 
Llovd's from A to Z. The object of these 
Indexes is to enable persons to trace out the 
several voyages of any known vessel, or the 
particular date of the departure or arrival of 
any ship from or at any particular port in 
years past. Such date is needed more fre- 
quently, than might be supposed. For 
instance, ve will suppose a shipper wishes to 
forward goods to Calcutta by a fast-sailing 
vessel; several are named to him as taking 
in cargo, but he cannot ascertain which of 
them is likely to make the best run out. To 
satisfy himself on this point he turns to 
Lloyd's Indexes, and there he finds against 
the name of each ship long lines of abbrevia- 
tions and figures in black and red inks. These 
abbreviations noti(v the port, the date, and 
the particular column of a particular issue of 
Lloyd's List, in which these several move- 
ments may be found recorded; and, to 
simplify this data still more completely, the 
notices of arrivals are in black ink: those of 
departures or casualties arc in red. In this way 
may be found recorded the passages of every 
vessel known, to commence from the date of 
its maiden voyage until it be at last entered 
(in red) as having foundered. It may be men- 
tioned that these Indexes contain the names 
of forty-thousand sea-going ships, our coasters 
not being included amongst thetn. So greatly 
has the shipping of the vor}d increased of late 
years, especially that of Great Britain--that 
the task of writing up these Indexes, which a 
dozen years since occupied one person for about 
six hours, is now the work of two index-keepers 
from morning until the close of the office. 
In addition to the supervision of this mass 
of daily labour, the secretary has not only to 
keep up the ordinary correspondence with 
agents in all parts of the world, but to satisfy 
persons making inquiries respecting the fate 
of some ship, or of some friend--a passenger 
or sailer by a vessel not heard of for a long 
period. To reply to these is certainly no 
portion of the duties of Lloyd's secretary ; yet 

the arrangements made enable him to attend 
to these letters, and to afford valuable and 
interesting information. It must be obvious 
that frmn the very nature and extent of 
the details of these operations, each day must 
necessarily see its own work brought to a 
termination; a single day's arrears would 
fling the establishment into irretrievable 
confusion, and seriously impair its usefulness ; 
and this is so well understood that, let the 
amount of labor be what it may, all remain 
at their posts until the last stroke of the pen 
has been made. 
The progess of an institution such as this, 
marching onwards and expanding with tim 
pressure of the times, may well serve to in- 
dicate the growth of commerce, not only in 
our own land, but throughout the civilised 
world. Now, the oldest published Lloyd's 
List in existence bears date 1745, and is in 
possession of the Comnittee of Lloyd's, being 
somewhat more than a century old; we are 
thus enabled to draw a tolerably accm:ate 
comparison between the shipping operations 
of the middle of the last century, and the 
middle of the present century. 
The old Lloyd's List appears to have 
been the last that was published once in the 
week; it is printed on a narrow slip of 
paper about a foot in length; and, besides 
containing the price of bullion and the stocks, 
gives the rates of exchange on foreign 
countries; these are on one side. On the 
reverse is what was then termed " the 
Marine List;" which gives a list of twenty- 
three arrivals and twelve departures at 
English ports, with thirty-four ships at anchor 
in the Downs. There are also notices of four 
arriwds in Irish and foreign' ports, with 
advice of three British ships taken by the 
enemy's privateers. Turning from this docu- 
ment, which gives a week's news, to one of 
the year 1800, published daily, we find it con- 
tains on an average notices of seventy-five 
ships. Thiswas in time of war: and, com- 
paring numbers, we find the ships noticed 
as ten to one against the previous date. 
Following up the comparison, we turn to a 
Lloyd's List for 150; one of the fullest of 
these covered fifteen pages in the Arrival. 
and Loss books for one day, giving the 
names of about four hundred and sixty vessels, 
being six times the number of those in 1800, 
and as numerous as the lists of one entire 
year in the previous century. 
A just idea of the importance attaching to 
shipping advices by underwriters and others 
may be formed from the number of casualties 
of all kinds occurring on the seas in all parts. 
The documents existing at Lloyd's show 
these were, in the year 1847, not less than 
about two thousand two hundred; of which 
as many as eight hundred were instances of 
ships abandoned at sea, or wrecked. In 1850 
the total casualties of all descriptions were 
still heavier, having been about three thousand 
six hundred. These figures do not include 
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they are refined in one furnace and puddled 
in another, to effect certain changes in the 
iron ; the iron, in masses of sixty or seventy 
pounds, receives a few mighty thumps from a 
shingling hammer weighing five or six tons; 
then it is pressed between enormous rollers, 
then heated again, and then rolled again to 
its proper thickness as sheet-iron. Like as 
dough becomes toughened by good kneading 
does the iron become toughened by these 
repeated mcltings and beatings, and rollings 
and pressings. And the rivets, too, share 
this quality with the sheets, for they are 
formed of bar-iron or rod-iron, which has 
undergone a similar course of treatment. 
The well-kneaded sheets and rivets, as we 
have said, take part, in a remarkable degree, 
in modern engineering. Steam-engine boilers 
and steam-vessel funnels are examples familiar 
to every one. The sheets are cut to the 
proper sizes by shears of most irresistible 
persuasion, which sever the material as effec- 
tually and as quietly as the clasp-knife of the 
coalheaver severs his bread and cheese into 
coalheavcr's mouthfuils; another machine 
punches rivet holes around the margin of 
each sheet, quickly and cleanly; and a third 
machine cuts off pieces from a rod of iron to 
form tough and sturdy little rivets. Then, 
in order that the flat sheets may acquire a 
curvature similar to that of a boiler or a 
funnel, they are hammered on an anvil, 
a gauge or pattern being used to preven the 
iron from overleaping the bounds of propriety, 
and acquiring too great a convexity. And 
now comes the riveting. The riveter has 
a boy at his elbow, which boy is commander- 
in-chief over a small portable forge; the 
edges of two sheets are lapped one over 
another, a rivet is made hot, it is put through 
the coinciding holes in the two plates, and 
two men batter away at the two ends of the 
rivet with huge hammers, until the spreading 
ends of the rivet bind with intense pressure 
the two plates together. Thus does the iron 
cool, and thus do the rivets succeed each other, 
and thus is a boiler or a funnel built up. It 
is hollow, but it is nevertheless strong. 
As a rule, keep at least half a mile away 
from a boiler factory; for, of all the wild 
and bewildering noises presented by in- 
dustrial art, nothing approaches in inten- 
sity that which results from thousands of 
rivets being hammered by dozens of lusty 
arms, day after day. And yet (as extremes 
meet) we would really suggest a visit to a 
boiler factory, to see what our Fairbairns 
and our Garforths of the busy north have 
done towards the silencing of this hulla- 
baloo. Many may recollect the two rivetin 
machines which ibund a place in the Grea 
Exhibition, but which, unfortunately, could 
not be shown in action; the rivets are not 
hammered, but the two ends are treated with 
such a lovin embrace as effectually to bind 
the rivet ancthe two plates together. There 
is a lesson also in the philosophy of" strikes" 

afforded by these machines. Mr. Fairbairn, 
in the Official Illustrated Catalogue, gives us 
this bit of information: "The invention of 
the riveting machine originated in a ' turn- 
out' of the boiler-makers in the employ of 
the exhibitor about fifteen years ago. On 
that occasion the attempt was made to rivet 
two plates together by compressing the red- 
hot rivets in the ordinary punching press. 
The success of this experiment immediately 
led to the construction of the original 
machine." Improvements suggested them- 
selves from time to time, until, about eight 
years ago, the present riveting-machine was 
brought to a state of great efficiency. "The 
machine effects by almost instantaneous 
pressure what is performed in the ordinar.v 
mode by a long series of impacts. Th 
machine fixes ia the firmest manner eight 
three-quarter-inch rivets in a minute." And 
what is more, the process is a sober, quiet 
one, and the riveting is said to be better 
effected than by the hammer. 
It is to the humble plate-and-rivet that 
we owe the magnificent Britannia tubular 
bridgebeautiful in an engineering though 
not in an msthetic sense. The difficulties 
which pressed upon Robert Stephensoa in 
his attempt to carry the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway over the Menai Straits, have 
become notorious. He was required to 
make a bridge flat at the bottom, and 
rigid enough to support railway trains with 
very little flexure. At the point chosen, the 
length of the whole bridge is one thousand 
three hundred and fifty feet, or thereabouts; 
but the fortunate existence of the Britannia 
rock in the middle of the stream, causes the 
entire width of the water there, nine hundred 
feet and upwards, to be divided into two 
spans of about tbur hundred and fifty feet 
each. These distances were required to be 
kept open throughout their whole length, so 
that vessels of large size might pass every- 
where under the bridge, the bottom part of 
which was to be one hundred feet, at least, 
aboe high-water mark. These rigorous 
conditions were a sore puzzle to the engineer; 
and after all other kinds of bridge were con- 
sidered and abandoned, the plate-and-rivet 
principle was thought of. Then occurred the 
remarkable experiments of Mr. Fairbairn and 
Mr. Hodgkinson, and the wonderful proofs of 
strength which such construction aflbrded 
sixty-nine thousand six hundred and sixty- 
four pounds of pulling force required to 
separate plates kept together by a half-inch 
rivet! Then came the cutting up of nearly 
six thousand tons of iron into plates, and 
seven hundred tons of bars into ri'ets, and 
the fitting of eighty miles of angle-iron, and 
the punching of seven million holes for rivets 
and bolts, and the gradual building up of 
these enormous tubes. Let it be regarded as 
a wonderful evidence of economy of materials, 
of strength produced by judicious arrange- 
ment, that this bridge with its half-inch 
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he stood on a ladder up among the green 
leaves working at the roof of the nev smith's 
shop, thinks it was a sudden temptation that 
was too much for the boy; the boy had done 
very well indeed before; he had no reason to 
complain of the boy at all ; thought very well 
of him. We had a bright idea that it might 
be a knife with a handle full of extraor- 
dinary temptations--corkscrews, boot-hooks, 
picks, gimlets, punches, and so forth; but 
the carpenter said (unwillin,ly, as a good- 
natured man who perceived our drift), No, it 
was just a common knife! This is a good- 
looking culprit, considered likely .to reform. 
Seems to have a manly sort of repentance 
breaking out in him, which promises well. 
Dinner-time now; the boys are at their 
tables; and it is suet-pudding day. One boy 
says grace, and all the boys eat pudding, 
except those of the fourth and fifth classes, 
who eat respectively, bread and cheese, and 
bread. The allowance of pudding is suited to 
an agricultural appetite. The puddings are 
baked like bread, in tins; so that there is a 
crust all round, and the juvenile taste runs 
upon scooping out the pudding first, and then 
eating its shell. Some rejoice in their privi- 
lege of treacle. Class the Fifth is not happy in 
a taste for bread. One little fellow has spilt 
water on the table and has deposited his bread 
in it, in order to complain that it is wet. 
His neighbour complains that the school- 
master who teaches him, like his companions, 
for two hours daily, has a "spite again him." 
We inspect the register of offences. The 
column headed disorder, is the one that is 
most filled. Order is necessary, although we 
are not thunderstruck at finding that the 
boys in this hot weather are found in the 
pond at unseasonable hours; and that, be- 
coming restless at night, they will get out of 
bed and walk about, to the distress of their 
companions. 
Remembering that every one of these boys 
has been Walled in a prison, for which he 
qualified through scenes of filth and vice, 
it is a fact most honorable to the chaplain 
and demonstrative of his real influence over 
them, that the offence of profanity and 
bad language occurs, throughout the whole 
community of more than a hundred boys, 
only about three or four times in a week. 
The trust reposed by the boys in their 
chief guide, is manifest in the frank looks 
with which he has been met throughout the 
morning, and the free and frequent communi- 
cation which thechildren have evidently 
claimed, whenever they have had anything to 
ask or tell. 
Dinner is soon over and all stand up. After 
a pause, during which perfect silence is 
established, grace is said. The schoolmaster 
then strikes his tuning-fork and leads in the 
doxology. There is a little organ in the well- 
appointed chapel, and every opportunity is 
taken of introducing music into the routine 
of the school. For our especial pleasure, the 

tuning-fork is again put in requisition, and 
the juvenile offenders against law, with reve- 
rent (though, of course, here and there un- 
promising) faces, and with good voices, sing 
a hymn in praise of faith and kindness one 
towards another. 
The singing of the boys remained as melody 
upon our minds after we had left the Farm, 
and wandered out again into the sunny ways. 
Returning by new paths, we dived into the 
coolness of a narrow sheltered lane, through 
which a brook was flowing. A hen with 
her young brood fluttered before us. The 
chickens in dismay, the hen in wrath and fear, 
coveting the retreat of her children, labouring 
to find for them a safe path out of the :ay of 
evil--for as evil we were obviously regarded 
--sped down the narrow lane the faster as 
we made haste to get by, and relieve them of 
the cause of terror. At last the mother 
lodged her whole brood in a hole by the way- 
side, and stood forward menacing death to all 
the powers that would do them harsh. Ve 
thought that if Britannia had a little of the 
hen in her, and took but half as much care of 
her brood of unprotected young, there would 
not be so many crushed boys to restore to 
wholeness--so many fifllen girls to raise. 
Our honorable friend ! The system must be 
devised, the administrators must be reared, 
the preventible young criminals must be pre- 
vented, the State must put its Industrial and 
Farm Schools first, and its prisons last--and 
to this complexion you must come. You 
may put the time off a little, and destroy (not 
irresponsibly) a few odd thousands of im- 
mortal souls in the meantime; but, the change 
must come. It were better for you, and the 
whole constituent body of Verbosity, to come 
to it with a good grace; for the thing itself is 
as sure as Death, our honorable friend. 

THE MERRY IEN OF CAIRO. 

Tn. are two incontrovertible truths, that 
"Allah (whose name be exalted) is Allah," 
and that "Cairo is the Queen of Cities." 
Franks say that Marsiglia, and Londra, and 
Parigi, are larger and finer; but by one argu- 
ment we confound them. How comes it that 
they undertake a journey of many months to 
see our city, if it be inferior in anything to 
the places they come from? May such liars 
be condemned to eternal fire; and may Cairo 
never cease to assert its supremacy, and con- 
tinue to be what its name impos, Al Kahira, 
the Conqueror. 
Cairo contains the largest and the oldest 
mosques, the most elegant fountains, the 
richest bazaars, the most spacious wakalahs, 
the most pious men, and the most lovely 
women, in the world. Its excellences are 
indeed ten thousand--five thousand physical, 
and five thousand moral; and it has been 
calculated that to describe each excellence 
with due detail, would require three thousand 
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civic chain, a token of honours to be domes- 
tically remembered through an illimitable 
future. 
This is, as far as we know, all that can be 
told, with veracity and honour, of the 
OF A SALIION. 

CIIIPS. 
TIIE Y-ORLDS FAIREST :ROSE. 
TIEE was once a mighty queen, in whose 
garden grew the choicest flowers of every 
season of the year, the fairest of every clime. 
But, she loved the roses nost of all, and of 
them she had the greatest variety, from the 
wild thorn with green, apple-scented leaves to 
the most beautiful rose of Provence. They 
grew up the palace walls, twined around the 
columns and over the windows, in along the 
passages and up to the ceiling in every hall; 
and the roses mingled together in odour, form, 
and colour. 
But, care and sorrov dwelt within; the 
queen lay on a bed of sickness, and the phy- 
sicians announced that she must die. 
"She may yet be saved !" said the wisest 
among them. "Bring to her the fairest rose 
of the world, that one which is the expression 
of the highest and purest love. Let it come 
before her eyes ere they close, and she will 
not die." 
And young and old came from all around, 
bringing roses--the fidrest that bloomed in 
every garden; but the rose was not among 
them. From the bower of love they might 
bring flowers; but what rose there, vas the 
expression of the highest, the purest love ? 
And the poets sang of the world's fairest 
rose--each one naming his own; and there 
went a message far over the land, to every 
heart that beat in lovema message to every 
rank and to every age. 
"No one has yet named the flower," said the 
sage. "No one has pointed out the place on 
which it grew np in all its glory. It is not 
the rose from Romeo and Juliet's tomb, nor 
fl'om Valborg's grave, though these roses will 
ever breathe fragrance through legend and 
song. It is not the rose which bloomed fi'om 
Vinkelried's bloody lances: from the hallowed 
blood which wells out from the breast of the 
hero dying for his fatherland; although no 
death is more sweet, and no rose redder than 
is the blood which then flows forth. Nor is 
it that wonderful flower for whose sake man 
gives up years and days and long sleepless 
nights in the solitary closet, aye, sacrifices his 
fresh life to cultivate--the magic rose of 
science." 
"I know where it blooms," said a happy 
mother who came vith her tender infint to 
the queen's bedside. "I know where the 
world's fairest rose is found !---the rose which 
is the expression of the highest and the purest 
love. It blooms on the glowing cheeks of my 

sweet child, when, refreshed with sleep, it 
opens its eyes and laughs toward me in the 
fulness of its love." 
"Fair is that rose," said the sage, "but 
there is one still more beautiful." 
"Yes, far more beautiful !" said one of the 
women. "I have seen it; a purer, holier rose 
blooms not on earth. But it was pale, as the 
leaves of the tea-rose. On the cheeks of the 
queen I saw it. She had laid her royal crown 
aside, and went herself with her sick child, 
watching with it through the long sad night. 
She wept over it, kissed it, and prayed to God 
for it, as a mother prays in the hour of 
affliction." 
"Holy and wonderful in its power is 
sorrow's white rose, but still that is not the 
one." 
" No ! the world's fairest rose I saw before 
the altar of the Lord," said the pious old 
bishop. "I saw it shining as though the face 
of an angel appeared. The young maidens 
went up to the Lord's table, to renew their 
baptismal covenant; and the roses glowed, 
and the roses paled upon their fresh cheeks. 
A young girl stood there; in the fulness of 
her soul's purity and love she looked up to 
her God. That was the expression of the 
purest and the highest love !" 
"Blessed was she," said the sage ; "but no 
one has yet named the world's fairest rose." 
A child came into the room--the Queen's 
little son. Tears stood in his eyes and on his 
cheeks. He carried a large open book, with 
velvet binding and large silver clasps. 
"Mother!" said the little one, "oh, just 
listen to what I have read here!" And the 
child seated itself by the bed, and read from 
the Book of Him who gave himself up to 
death on the cross, that all men might be 
saved, even generations yet unborn. "There 
is no greater love than this !" 
A rosy gleam passed over the queen's 
cheeks; her eyes became bright and clear; 
for she saw unfolding itself from the pages of 
the Book the "World's Fairest Rose." 
"I see it!" said she. "He will never die 
who looks upon that Rose, the fairest flower 
of earth !" 

VALKING-STICKS. 
VHETIIER it was a cripple or a dandy, an 
old gentleman or a young gentleman, who first 
invented walking-sticks, cannot now be de- 
termined. That the pilgrim of the Middle 
Ages used a staff we know well from song and 
story ;a stout, strong, serviceable staft, shod 
with iron, which stood no nonsense; for it 
was intended not merely to support the pil- 
grim when weary, and to aid the ascent and 
descent of hills and mountains; but to quell 
the familiarities of rough wayfarers. There 
was a protuberance a short distance below 
the top, to afford a firm grasp; and the 
upper part formed a hollow tube, in which 
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composition of which the stick.maker pro- 
bably numbers among his secrets; and lastly, 
they are varnished. Sometimes the surface 
is charred, and the charred portion scraped 
off here and there, so as to impart a mottled 
appearance to the stick. Sometimes, but 
more frequently on tile Continent than in 
England, lithographic transfers decorate the 
surface of the stick. 
These every-day, steady-looking, thorough- 
going, middle-class serviceable walking-sticks, 
form the mainstay and support of the manu- 
facture, like as willow-pattern plates and 
twopenny cups and saucers are commercial]y 
more important to the Sta-fordshire potteries 
than Parian statuettes or dessert services. 
But still the more ornate and aristocratic 
sticks and canes give employment to a large 
number of work-people: whalebone, tortoise- 
shell, ram's horn, rhinoceros' horn, gutta 
percha, shark-spine, narwhal-horn, ivory-- 
these are some only among many substances 
employed for sticks. The mode of working 
each kind does not differ materially from that 
of manufacturinz other articles from the same 
materials; but there is a curious exception in 
relation to tortoiseshell: the raspings and 
parings of this substance are susceptible of 
being conglomerated by heat and pressure, 
and formed into elongated rods for sticks--a 
capital mode of picking up crumbs, and making 
them useful. 
As to the ferules, crooks, handles, and 
decorative appendages, who shall number 
them ? Gold, silver, sham-gold, sham-silver, 
ivory, ebony, tortoiseshell, mother o' pearl, 
agate, cornelian, jasper, jade, leather, hair, 
silk, skin--all are em[loycd. What offence 
crooks have given, that they should be out of 
favour, does not appear; but certain it is that 
the rectangular handle is now in the ascendant; 
it juts out in stern precision from the vertical 
stem, and ignores Hogarth's theory of the 
beauty or" curved lines. It sometimes aspires 
to stags' heads, and at others descends to 
stags' feet; and not unfi'cquently it makes 
a Jenny Lind-ish attempt at portraiture. 
So large has this manufmture now become, 
that the principal London maker is said to 
sell annually about one hundred and fifty 
thousand walking-sticks made of English 
wood, and three hundred and sixty thousand 
rattans and canes for making the more ex- 
pensive varieties. The polished ash sticks are 
mostly made at Birminghan ; where they are 
sawn and turned by machine-lathes, previous 
to the polishing. The importation of walking- 
sticks fi'om abro:d is not very considerable, 
as the English makers strive to meet all the 
demand that may arise: this relates to the 
finished sticks, and not to the raw material. 
There is a nationality even in walking- 
sticks. Germany makes better whalebone 
sticks than England, and is also expert in 
making elastic and tough sticks fiom the 
almost impenetrable hide of the rhinoceros. 
Austria excels in the sticks with carved ivory 

handles ; butEngland bears the palm for those 
ornamented with silver wire, or gold and 
silver chasing. Paris is said to have had, in 
1847, no less than one hundred and sixty-five 
manufacturers, and nine hundred and sixty- 
two workpeople employed in making walking- 
sticks and whips; but, as we cannot tell how 
many have been added to these numbers from 
other and similar trades, so are we likewise 
without data to settle the numerical claims of 
the walking-sticks. There were, however, four 
thousand five hundred and fifty-six cwts. of 
rattans, bamboos, and other canes imported 
into France in 1850, and this seems to tell 
significantly of a large walking-cane manu- 
fcture in that country. The little Grand 
Ducal (if anything so little can be grand) State 
of Hesse excels all other countries in the 
manufacture of pictorial walking-sticks. In 
nen.tly transferring lithographic patterns to 
sticks Hesse is unrivalled. They are sold 
largely to Engl,nd and America, and some of 
them are exceedingly elegant; the patterns 
are transferred from paper while the ink from 
the printing, whether coloured or black, is 
wet, and the stick is afterwards varnished. 
:But Hamburg seems to be the walking- 
stick metropolis. Herr Meyer, of that City, 
is the king of stick-makers. His star of 
walklng-sticks, radiating in all its splendour 
ia the Zollvcrein department of the Great 
Exhibition, attracted many an admiring g.ze. 
Very little less than five hundred varieties 
there made their appearance ; from the ornate 
and costly, down to the useful and chep. 
Being a free port for the reception of sticks 
and canes from all parts of the world, and 
hand-labour being cheaper there than in 
London, Hamburg drives a large trade in this 
department of industry. 
Crochetty walking-sticks occasionally make 
a noise in the world--walking-sticks which 
contain a shop full of furniture (more or less) 
in their bosoms. A Scottish ph:ysician has 
lately con.-tructed a walking-stick containing a 
variety of medical instruments and medicines. 
Another saga;ious personage has enriched 
society with a walking-stick containing a com- 
pass, a mirror, a dressing-c:se, an inkstand, 
a telescope, a thermometer, a set of drawing 
instruments, stationery, and lucifers. A 
third, thoughtful concerning the supply of 
nature's wants, has made a walking-stick 
which acts as a miniature larder and wine- 
cellar; for it contains a long cylindrical 
bottle, a wine-glass on similar elongated prin- 
ciples, and a receptacle for biscuits or com- 
pressed meat. Another has contrived to pack 
away in his walking-stick a useful map of 
London and a compass. A fifth (perhaps aft 
electro-biological gentleman) has made a 
walking-stick with a complete galvanic battery 
in its interior; "on holding the knob in the 
hand, a shock is slightly felt, and by taking a 
piece of silver or copper in each hand, and 
touching the knob on each side, the shock is 
greatly increased !" 
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the Duke of York accused the Duke of 
Somerset, and the Duke of Somerset ac- 
cused the Duke of York; and, both in and 
out of Parliament, the followers of each party 
were full of violence and hatred towards the 
other. At length the Duke of York put 
himself at the head of a large force of his 
tenants, and, in arms, demanded the reforma- 
tion of the Governmant. Being shut out of 
London, he encamped at Dartford, and the 
royal army encamped at Blackheath. Accord- 
ing as either side triumphed, the Duke of 
York was arrested, or the Duke of Somerset 
was arrested. The trouble ended, for the 
moment, in the Duke of York renewing his 
oath of allegiance, and going in peace to one 
of his own castles. 
Half a year afterwards the Queen gave 
birth to a son, who was very ill received by 
the people, and not believed o be the son of 
the King. It shows the Duke of York to 
have been a moderate man, unwilling to in- 
volve England in new troubles, that he did 
not take advantage of the general discontent 
at this time, but really acted for the public 
good. tie was made a member of the cabinet, 
and the King being now so much worse that 
he could not be carried about and be shown to 
the people with any decency, the duke was 
made Lord Protector of the Kingdom, until 
he should recover, or the Prince should come 
of age. At the same titne the Duke of 
Somerset was committed to the Tower. So, 
now the Duke of Somerset was down, and 
the Duke of York was up. By the end of 
the year, however, the :(ing recovered his 
memory, and some sparg of sense ; upon which 
the Queen used her power--which recovered 
with him--to get the Protector disgraced, 
and her favourite released. So, now the Duke 
of York was down, and the Duke of Somerset 
w'as up. 
These ducal ups and downs gradully sepa- 
rated the whole nation into the two parties of 
York and Lancaster, and led to those terrible 
civil wars long known as the Vars of the 
Red and White Roses, because the red rose 
was the badge of the House of Lancaster, and 
the white rose was the badge of the house of 
York. 
The Duke of York, joined by some other 
powerful noblemen of the Vhite Rose party, 
and leading a small army, met the King with 
another small army at St. Alban's, and de- 
manded that the Duke of Somerset should be 
given up. The poor King, being made to say 
in answer that he would sooner die, was in- 
stantly attacked. The Duke of Somerset was 
killed, and the King himself was wounded in 
the neck, and took refuge in the house of a 
poor tanner. Whereupon, the Duke of York 
went to him, led him with great submission to 
the Abbey, and said he was very sorry for 
what had happened. Having now .the King 
in his possession, he got a Parliament sum- 
moned and himself once more made Protector, 
but, only for a few months ; for, on the King 

getting a little better again, the Queen and her 
party got him into their possession and dis- 
graced the Duke once more. So, now the 
Duke of York was down again. 
Some of the best men in power, seeing the 
danger of these constant changes, tried even 
then to prevent tho Red and White Rose 
Wars. They brought about a great council 
in London between the two parties. The 
White Roses assembled in Blackfriars, the 
Red Roses in Whitefriars; and some good 
priests communicated between them, and 
made the proceedings known at evening to 
the King and the judges. They ended in a 
peaceful agreement that there should be no 
more quarrelling; and there was a great royal. 
procession to St. Paul's, in which the Queen 
walked arm-in-arm with her old enemy, the 
Duke of York, to show the people how com- 
fortable they all were. This state of peace 
lasted half a year, when a dispute between 
the Earl of "Varwick (one of the Duke's 
powerful friends) and some of the King's 
servants at Court, led to an attack upon that 
Earl--who was a White Rose--and to a 
sudden breaking out of all the old animo- 
sities. So, here were greater ups and downs 
than ever. 
There were even greater ups and downs 
than these soon after. Aiter various battles, 
the Duke of York fled to Ireland, and his 
son the Earl of March to Calais, with their 
friends the Earls of Salisbury and "Varwick; 
and a Parliament was held dclaring them all 
traitors. Little the worse for is, the Earl 
of ,Varwick presently came back, landed in 
Kent, was joined by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other powerful noblemen 
and gentlemen, engaged the King's forces at 
Northampton, signally defeated them, and 
took the King himself prisoner, who was found 
in his tent. Warwick would have been glad, 
I dare say, to have taken the Queen and 
Prince too, but they escaped into Wales and 
thence into Scotland. 
The King was carried by the victorious force 
straight to London, and made to call a new 
Parliament, which immediately declared that 
the Duke of York and those other noblemen 
were not traitors, but excellent subjects. 
Then, back comes the Duke from Ireland at 
the head of five hundred horsemen, rides from 
London to Westminster, and enters the 
House of Lords. There, he laid his hand 
upon the cloth of gold which covered the 
empty throne, as if he had half a mind to sit 
down in it:abut he did not. On the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury asking him if he would 
visit the King, who was in the palace close by, 
he replied, "I know no one in this country, 
my lord, who ought not to visit me." None 
of the lords present, spoke a single word; so, 
the duke went out as he had come in, esta- 
blished himself royally in the King's palace, 
and, six days afterwards, sent in to the Lords 
a formal statement of his claim to the thraae. 
The lords vent to the King on this momentous 
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